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The following Colmentatory vines 
(Written by ſeveral Ingenious Hands) 
were occaſionally ſent, during the Writ- 
ing of this Firs? Foume.. DER. 


As a Grateful 3 f the * ing 
Amuſement your valuable Performance has 
given me, and to teſtify how paſſunately I wiſh 
the ſucceſsful Continuance E ff inf inſtructive an 
Undertating, tbe follnging ay is moſt humbly . 


ted by 5 
8 Your Admirer, LUC IND A. 
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Wo) on, Barcur YouTus, quit not the glorious 

| toil, 

But with delightful wit our anxious cares beguile : 

t ſprightly fancy ſparkle in each line, 

and new diſcoveries deck with new deſign ; 

Vhilſt ſportful nature cloſely you purſue, | 

And as ſhe flies, your artful ſearch renew ; 

ho' in wild lab'rynths intricate ſhe ſtrays, ? 

And forms her great deſigns a thouſand various ways; . 

he thickeſt gloom of night the goddeſs hides, 

And rude acceſs, to vulgar eyes derides; _ 

Vet to the wife, with godlike genius born, 

Phe will unvail and ſhew her wondrous form; 

or mind poor harmleſs BE Aux of modern caſt, 

lor CRITICS meagre with black envy's blaſt ; ” 

'or theſe are Forc'n to damn, Wes they want ( 

FORCE to taſte, 5 
SS | | Nor 


| vi 
= Nor fear your gen'rous labours juſt reward, 
| | Whilſt wit has charms, and beauty has regard. 
For ſo while nature's ſecrets you reveal, 
| And of her glories, of her wonders tell, 
| Or ſacred TRur triumphantly ſet free, 
7 From error's night, and long captivity : 
| How the pleas'd goddeſs urges on the race, 
4 See with what ſmiles ſhe courts your lov'd embrace, 
| And leaves bright tracks of light behind, to guide 
you in the chace? | 


Jo te BRITISH ArOLL0O, 


TY I can't boaſt of a cœleſtial fire, 
Amphion's harp, or Arethuſa's lyre, 
With pleaſure I confeſs the pow'r divine, 
Whene'er it ſtrikes me in a nervous line. | 
Such are your lays, and I with rapture ſee | 
Their ſtrength, their beauty, and their energy. 
Go on, bright youths, the God is all your own, 
Reſtore loſt reliſh, and reform the town: 1 
Let us no more a vicious tate purſue, Ts 5 


Wit ſhall again its glorious reign renew, 5 
Adorn'd by your Spollb's ſmiles, improv'd by you. 


buy ad 


; | Hail Bards Divine. 
= : 1 T your ſoft ſenſe, in ſofter numbers flow, 
| In every line a god-like genius ſhow, _ 
By your ſharp wit, all carping critics quell, 
And be divinely brave without a parallel. 
Go on, bright youths, and all that's good purſue, 
And let old Athens be renew'd in You. TERS 
| . 1 Sic vaticinatur J. ]. 


75 the BiIT ISH APOLLO. 
AN D now ye ſons of wit, who juſtly claim, 
(As "tis indeed alone your due) 


> OSZ 


The 


vll 
The great, the glerious God of wiſdom's name, 
Who dwells above the heights of fame, | 

And only ſhines on ſuch as you: * 
You, whom the world with admiration eye, | 
Like ſome foreboding prodigy, 1 167 
That ſhoots its radiant luſtre round the ſky. 

15 II. | 

| Methinks with emulating joys I hear, _ 
The trump of fame, when ſounding from afar. 
To rouze our heroes up to arms and war, ; 


From diſtant ſhores the mighty noiſe rebounds, 
And fills the liſtning air with charming ſounds. 


III. 


May you with equal vigour riſe, 5 5 
Wing'd with unuſal thoughts, tranſporting joys, 
In one united ſong combine, 8 
And in each chorus bravely join, : 
To raiſe bright ANNA's fame unto the ſkies: 
Then ſhall your heads be crown'd with bays, 
Freſh and immortal as the praiſe, = 
Which is already to your muſes due, e 
For who can ſing, for who can write like you? 


IV. 
May that great God your ſouls inſpire, 
And plant within your breaſts that ſacred fire, 
That few men feel, tho' all ſo much admire: 
Whilſt I in vain attempt to riſe, 
May you mount upwards to the ſkies : 
Oertake the ſluggiſh trump of fame, 
And ſoar beyond an empty name: 
Then fhall your memories endure, | 
By your own writing made ſecure, „„ 
Which in duration will by far ſurpaſs 9 
A monument of marble, or of braſs. I 
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viii 
To the Authors o 7 . this Ingenious Paper, deſer- 
vedly calld The BRITISH APOL Lo. 


H* IL! nobles ſprung from anceſtors divine, 
Wit is your right, from your immortal line, 
Through each confenting vein the godhead runs, 5 
And with poetic fire your fancy burns: 
Let the fam'd ancients with their works retire, 
Eclips'd by your ſuperior light expire: 1 
Heaven form'd a ſoul majeitically great, 
3 


Fram'd it alone, its ſecrets to relate, | 
On which the tuneful lyres with eager tranſports wait 
And gave it Yov ; thus is Britannia bleſt, 


Of You the wonders of the earth poſſeſs d, 


Can you enjoy, or but the God give more, 
Than you poſſeſs, or nature has in ſtore ? 
May the kind heavens their choiceſt gifts pour down, 
And juſtly give you an immortal crown; | 
May conſtant bays. be wedded to your brows, = 
Tri amphant laurels lend victorious boughs. "= 


7 4 Gentleman Was 8 to proſe us with the fot 


WE» fain return the tribute of our TS 


To your aſpiring, your immortal lays : 
But, oh! the God, (for he is all your own, 
Fondly indulgent to his ſons alone) Es 
The angry God, reſtrains our tow'ring flight, 
- Bids us but ſweetly gaze on diſtant light, 
Nor dare to rival your unrival'd height. 
Shall we your dread, your Cupid thafts admire, 
The flames of love mixt with poetic fire ? | | 
Vour melting verſe ſuch images imparts, 
As tho you cou'd not boaſt unconquer'd hearts. 
Vou imitate our variegated lines, 
And yet ſo bright in all your Phabus mines, 
As tho' from Proteus, you had learn'd the way, 
py How ev'ry * form you 3 3 


72 


Nature 


* 


vn, 
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Nature you trace, thro? her moſt dark retreats, 
Nor ſtop, till you approach her inmoſt ſeats ; 
Ihe modeſt dame your prying views moleſt, 
Unboſom all the ſecrets of her breaſt; 


{ Expoſe her naked to the wandring eye, 
| Unvail'd ſhe ſtands, however coy and ſhy : 


Yet ſure, you ne'er will her reſentment feel, 


Since you her cover'd beauties but reveal? 


For when ye have undreſt the baſhful maid, 

dhe but appears more charmingly array d. 
To knotty metaphyſies you aſpire, 

And make us that abſtruſer art admire. 


| You teach us what we neither ſee nor hear, 


What cannot by the touch, or taſte appear: 


Beyond our ſubtleſt ſenſes Teach you ſoar, 


And immaterial ſubſtances explore. 
Nay higher yet, your mounting ſouls you raiſe, 
Adorn'd with chaplets of diviner rays ; | 
While you the ſacred oracles difcloſe, 
And by deciſive n our wide nee doſe. . 


POLLO's Bake could I . — fame, 
It ſhould ta vaſt eternity lay claim: 

All future ages ſhall your wit Ser, 
And praiſes give, till time ſhall be no more. 
My muſe can never to your merits rife, 
Which far extend to the expanded ſkies: 
All I can fay falls ſhort of what's your due, 
The Gods of old ſcarce ever ſpake ſo true, 


As what is now deliver'd us by you. 


For they in doubtful words themſelves reveabd, 
And myſtic oracles the truth conceal'd; 

You like a God diſperſe thoſe elouds away, 
And ſhew bright truth all radiant like the _ 
To every genius you an aptneſs find, 
Which tells us plainly that you were deſign” * 
The univerſal 11 10 to all mankind,” ; 


ix 


2 on, you darlings of the muſes nine, 
Let tuneful numbers crown each flowing line, 


Whilſt you in pleaſing ſtrains well choſen verſe, q 
The milder combats of love's war rehearſe. 
Let other quills war's bloody fate declare, | 
And you for nobler ends your pens prepare. P 
In bright contracted lines with wit replete, W. 
Make Briten's Phæbus ſhine in every ſheet, ln 
Tho' critics rail againſt the glorious Sun, = Yo 
Like barking dogs, they'll yelp and ſoon have dane, Fa. 
But who ſhall end, what you've ſo well begun ? No 
; | | Ca 
O more old Rome her learned talent boaſts, 10 
| Nor Athens, fame reſounds on foreign coaſts Ad 
No more forſaken Dehbos dares relate Yo 
Her ſage opinions of unerring fate. Ea. 
To Briten all their ſeveral gifts aſhgn, Bui 
Since glorious Phebus there devotes his ſhrine. So 
Myſterious God ! We bleſs thy bright return, Ev 
And grateful ſweets ſhall on thy altars burn. Yo 
To thee thy ſons their humble offerings bring, Th 
And fed with raptures Þ Pears ling. Th 
No more tumultuous wars ſhall grate thy ear, To 
No more tremendous fields of blood appear; Co 
No faQtious heats diſturb thy 22 ale, A; 
No hoarſe reports of civil broils diſpleaſe: To 
But taught by thee, the ſed'lous muſe ſhall write Ou 
On fertil themes of wonder and delight. 2s Me 
Her ſoothing ſtrains ſhall am'rous paſſions move, Or 
Or tempt a Venus or enſnare a Fove: Or 
And Daphne's praiſe ſhall pierce the yielding air, 5 
Daphne the darling ſubject of thy care. 5 Th 
Thy Delian famea bolder ſtrain ſhall raiſe, Th 
Declare thy power of eloquence and lays. Fo 
The Hi ꝗ,ůõG d of ſpurious honours ſtrip, ; 
And partial Midas for his judgment whip: 


Whence let the critic wary cenſures paſs, 
Leſt like the Phrygian judge he prove an aſs. 


To the Authers of the Iris APOLLO. 


 AIL! 1 bards, who on Parnaſſus fi, 
Sole en of ſubſtantial wit ; 

Who from your wnexhauſted fource impart, 

In flowing ſtreams , a ſcience ev'ry art; 

== Your labours pregnant by coeleſtial fire; 

Fach line confeſſing your illuſtrious fire : 

7 Not all the praiſe the thankful age can ſhow, 

Can cer diſcharge the mighty debt they owe. 

To you the anxious and deſponding mind 

Addreſs, and ban for ev'ry ſorrow find; 

= You teach them horw to waſh away in tears 

Fach crime, relax their griefs, diſpel their fears: 

But with amazements you poſſeſs us, while 

So wondrous clear our doubts you reconcile. 

Ev'n from antipathies an harmony 

Vou raiſe, and make the long contefli world ar. 

Th' inquifitzve in ev'ry thing you wo 

Their compaſs of extenſive human reach 3 

To you, as comprebending all they look, 

Conceal'd in nature's univerſal book, 

A judgment in all ſcience to obtain, 

To you they come, and ne'er return in vain. _ 
Our ſmoother hours with taneful ftrains you pleaſe, 

More ſoft than the delicious weſtern breeze, 

Or dew diſtilling on the myrtle grove, _ 


Or down which decks the pinions of the God of Love. 


Your hum'rous lines were never rival'd yet, 
The quick reſults of ſprightly, boundleſs wit : 
Thoſe tart /aconic firains aptly detect 
Follies which ſerious ſenſe can ne'eraffeQ. 5 

The ſnarling critics now with ſhame withdraw, 
Struck with a juſt, a venerable awe, 

They find their keen reflections, fond miſtakes, 
W for ow pains, for fools, or bn. 
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Go on, brave gen'rous ſauls, inform mankind 7 
Whilſt pre mixed with delight we find: 
A glorious recompence may all your Aαν find. 


| Robert Howard. 


Jo the Authors of the BRITISH ApoLLo., WM 


OUD but Selb, for this once inſpire 
A grateful breaſt with his prolific fire: 
Then wond'rous youths, your virtues ſhou'd be ſhown 
In verſe and numbers equal to your own : | 
But Sappbo's muſe attempts in vain to fly, 
To the fork'd top of man energy. 


Reſenting Phebus, to revenge the wrong. 
Coy Dapbne did to his immortal /org, 


Has laid on wwomankind this heavy curſe, 
That ævit ſhall ever, ever fly from us. 


Hail! happy Bard: to better fortune born, 
Whom ev'ry muſe, and ev'ry grace adorn : 


Nature and art ſeem jointly to agree, _ 
To make you lords o'th' facred treaſury ; 
And you like kind difen/ers of their ſtore, 
Ne'er hoard, but freely give it to the poor. 


To ev'ry wwurded ſou! that makes her moan, 
| You ban infuſe, and ſet the broken bone. 


The Atbeiſt feels compunction, and. refigns 
His impious tenets; Deiſin too declines : 


They own an is ration from your lines. 


To you the kwer ſgbe, nor ſighs in vain : 
Your kind rep Abrisse all his pain. 


With Britiſb vet ran troops you keep the field, 
Reaſen commands and ev ry paſſron's quel l d. 


Your inexhaufled flere, freſh torrents yield, j 


7 


Sachariſſa. 


Xili 


o the Gentlemen of the Bx1T1 5H AroLLo, 


- LLuftrious bards, who late with nervous lays 
Mellifluous reviv'd my drooping ſoul, 

= With mighty cares and poignant grief oppreſt, 

= Whoſe friendly aid me ſinking to the ſhades 

Of ancient night, and to death's gloomy cave, 

& Dreadful, profound, uprais'd, and healing balm 

Into my bleeding wounds kindly infus'd. | 

= Ye ſacred clan, for God-like wiſdom fam'd, 

Who firſt my muſe her humble (allies taught, 

Deign to accept the tribute of my thanks, 

Mean offering ! for wond'rous favours paſt. 

Inſpir'd by you I tune my pipe afreſh, 

And when Aurora, harbinger of day, 

With crimſon bluſhes uſhers in the morn 

Lo mortals grateful ! when the lab'ring hind 

From peaceful ſlumbers, healthful, jocund, rais'd 

To daily toils, gladſom and pleas'd repairs: 

When winged choriſters in tuneful notes 

Blithſom, proclaim their great Creator's praiſe ; 

When nature ſmiles, and all the world is gay, 

Then I, joyous, the great Apo/Þ's fame recite, 

Whilſt liſtning foreſts own your juſt renown ; 

Th' aſtoniſſi d hills imbibe the grateful theme, 

And humble valleys echo to your praiſe. | 

When night appears, and ſacred filence reigns, 

When Morpheus, drowzy God! our ſenſes charms 

To lazy ſlumbers, and inglorious eaſe, - 

I fad, reluctant, quit the pleaſing taſk. 


Hail wond'rous bards, of origin divine. 
All hail ! ye worthy ſons of ſuch a fire, 
Let diſtant realms your ſhining labours view, 
And be your fame immortal as your works. 
From my ſucceſs, let none henceforth deſpair. 
Let bluſhing nymphs by too much love reduc d 


3 To 


XIV | 
To anxious fears, ſad fate! and dire remorſe, 
Let them henceforth approach your learned ſhrine, 
Nor doubt your ſmiles benign, and kind regard. 
Let tender virgins freely own their flame, 

And ſighing ſwains their tort'ring pangs diſcloſe, 
So ſhall the Pelian God ſend quick redrefs, 
MEER their fears, and diſipate their grief. 


To the Authors ef the BriT15h Aro r. 


Y OU foul enchanting bards, whoſe rays divine 
With vital pow'r upon Meloſa ſhine, 
ive my female muſe that ſhe eſſays 
(gd with delight) to ſing Apollos n 3 

Since at your a/tars I devotion paid, 
To me how ſmooth the path of life is made 
By furious paſſions I'm no more oppreſt, 
Reaſon is now ſole regent of my req. 

Great oracle! whoſe bright and benign muſe 
Do's univerſal ſanity diffuſe, 

How far your ſkill do's Orpheus art excell, 
(He only did amuſe the pow'rs of Sell, 

Nor from repriſal could protect his fair ) 
While you with ſuch feraphic bfty air, 

All Plato's court ſtrike with an awe ſo deep, 
What you demand no more they dare to keep. 
The injur d nymph that mourns her faithie/5 favain, 
Calm d by your moving fong, e her pain. 
What ſhe! that is not wholly void of taſte, 85 


we 


But grows inſpir d from your wit's ſweet repaſ?? . 


Well ſaid the God, when Daphne ſhun'd the 6/: «ſes 
Ah neſcis temeraria, neſcis ! 

How weighty and perſuaſive is your ſenſe ! 
Heaven] how attractive your ſmooth eloquence / 
No more the /ceptic ſtalks on faithlzſ: ſand, 
You've made him now on terra firma ſtand: 


The daring Atheiff ſtruck with deep remorſe, 


Bows to | your firength, and owns your reaſon's force: 
=o 'The 


Cbriada. f 


D wm wif) awww om. 


The /urly cynic, at Apollo s name, 

The þ 3 27 e and feels a gen'rous Kune. 
Whce' er your ſacred oracle addreſt, 

Bat (if ſince) obtain'd his juſt requeſt. 

Bie bards! renown'd to earth's extremeſt parts, 
What pen, what tongue can reach your high deſerts! 
Eternal Jaure{s on your head ſhall ſpring, 

And ages yet unborn encomiums ſing. 

Hold, daring muſe / this theme exceeds thy Keil, 

The ſubject's fitter for an angel 's quill ; 

All raptur'a, thy ambitious flight give o- er, 
And with emphatic filence now adore! 
Lay down thy off 'ring at Apollv's feet, 

| And if it do's the God's acceptance meet. 

Sufficient's thy reward, thy honour ſuch, 

As ſhining hero's might i in triumph grutch. 

If fit for your embrace my m/e appear, 

I ſhall rejoice to pleaſe my deareſi dear, 

But if her thoughts are too too freely ſhown, 
Condemn her evermore to He alone. | 


Your votary da. 
4 Gethman Was pleaſed to OS us with the follow- 


ing lines. 


Roceed, bri ght ofipring of tb urin, God, 
Uſe both his peaceful ſcepter and his rod; 
Whilſt virtue you indulge, honour, renown, 
| Laſh on the vice and fo/hes of the town. 
Your brave deſign, ſo full, ſo juſtly rakes, 
You are condemn'd by none, but Hb and rakes ; 
And what adds to our conflant wonder more, 
Each day you Hine ftill brighter than before. 
Our ſerious hours, you nobly entertain, 
With great idea's of your fertile brain ; 
Improve our morals, refify our thought, 


By ſchemes, to judgment s ſtricteſt rouchfone brou he, 
Our lucid intervals from cares and frife i 


You free, and * the rugged path 1 life. 
4 Oh! 


Xvi 


Oh ! may your influence, ſome great bard inſpire, 
Fraught with your Hill, and quick'ned by your fire; 
Who may tranſmit your well de/erwed praiſe, 

In ines may ſuit your worth to future days; 
In nes, which for duration may ſurpaſs 

All monuments contriv'd of fone or brafs. 


| | 


Rob. Talbot, ® 
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APOLL O's Addreſs to the Town by 


THE 


Irrsee APOLLO. 7 


V OL. L 
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way of PROLOGUE, 


ighted from earth by ſcenes of 2 . Wars, 
7 Domeſtick firifes and military ſears, 

The mournful widow's tears, and orphan's cries, 
And univerſal groans which pierce the ſties, 4 
1 left the 2 5 in wild confuſion hurP'd, 


r read my influence Ger the ruffi d world; 


But fuveetly rol d my peaceful hours a. , 


Ii the bright manſions of eternal day, 
Aud greatly ſhining thro thoſe bleft abodes, 


Fncreas'd the knowledge of the wiſefl Gedi; 


2 awe neglected man, and vow'd that he, 


o more the fav rite of our realms ſhould be. 
"7 on a ſudden, ſhouts of praiſe were giv 8 
And UxNx io echoed to the gates of head n. 
Each awful being cf d, lot d down to ſer, 
The unbeliev'd, amazing prodigy; 

And Jove ſurpriz'd, and pleas'd to ſee it dont, 
By Anna's deeds, once more to mortals Wor, 

| es me and all the Gods to earth again, 


To bleſs the wondrous worth of her illuſtrious 1 eign. 


| Hail ther efore happy ſons of Britain's ie,, 


On whom the pov rs of heav'n united mile, 
Vith gentle welcome greet me on your ſhore, 
Nar let me meet the fate I one ire. 


Vol. I. Q. Me, 


* The BRITISH APOLLO. 


f Q. lat is the cauſe of the blackneſs in the Negros, 
and how came that people firſt to be black. 
A. The moſt accurate of the modern anatomif:| 
have obſerv'd, that there is a certain glue or varn-f 


iſh, called by them Coxeus Mucosum, immediately 


under the EPIDbERMIS, and that in different animals] 
or in different parts of the ſame animal, being of af 


different colour, it imports it to the Eer1DErmis, i 


which of itſelf is tranſparent. *Tis then to be ſup 
ſed that this glue or gelly in the Negroes is black. 
But ſtill the queſtion will be how came it to be fot 
in them and white in us? to which it may bel 
_ eaſily anſwer'd, that every one naturally begetingf 
' Its like, *tis no wonder the children of B/acks thouldf 
be black: and then we mult come to the latterf 
part of the queſtion, viz. How the firſt parents of 
the black generation came to be of that hue? which 
is not ſo eaſy to be determined; for to ſay that i 
was a puniſhment inflicted upon Cham, and his po. 
ſterity, is a very groundleſs ſuppoſition ; we rather 
think that their going naked in a climate, wher| 
the ſun is extreme hot, did contribute a little to itÞ 
by ſcorching as it where the thick juice aforementiÞ| 
oned, as we ſee that violent heat of fire turns black 
ſeveral bodies; we alſo may conjecture that the 
might uſe ſome art to make this black colour the deep 
er, as 'tis related the Hotentets, or natives of the Caf 
of good Hape, do at this day, anointing their children 
with a mixture of ſoot and oil, and fo expoſe then 
naked to the heat of the ſun: this hue might be 
more ſtrongly fixt in them after, by the force of ima 
gination, by their women (when pregnant) alway 
beholding ſuch. A famous precedent whereof, we 
have in hiſtory, of a white Lady's conceiving a Black 
from her continual looking on a Negro's picture. 84 
cred Writ gives us the like inſtance in brute crea 
tures. | . | | 
2. Q. Why the noiſe of a file, ſaw, &c. ſets the teii 
- OF eee, 33% digi 
A. Becauſe the particles of the air thus moves 
C inte 
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into diſagreeable undulations, and being diſpropor- 
tion'd to the pores of the nerves that are inſerted in 
the roots of the teeth do ſo diſtort and twitch them, 
that they are either benumb'd or affected with pain. 

Q. What ts the reaſon, that hoking down from any 3 
high place, a man's head turns, and he is ready tofall? © 
A. Becauſe the diſtance of objects and the mighty 

ſenſe of danger ſo extremely terrifies the imagina- 
tion, and creates ſuch a confuſion and diſorder a- 
mongſt the ſpirits in the brain, that they are altoge- 
ther incapable of performing their regular motions. 

of Q. What is the reaſon that at the faght of ſome eata- < 
os bes, a thin water or fpittle ariſes in the mouth? 
fl A. It is caus'd from the communion of the 

8 nerves of the eyes and palate, which ariſe and run 
along together in one common trunk, till they are 

4 d:itributed to their reſpective parts, amongſt which 
there is a certain ſympathy or conſent of action. 

Q. Gentlemen, I have long paſſionately bud a4 
Lady, who for her excellent perfections rather merits ado- 
ration: I have paſ.'d through all the probationary in- 
junctions requir'd of a ler, given myſelf violent airs, ** 
then ſigh'd, wwhin'd, pip'd under her <vindow, loo d like 
an aſs, went fodenly, forgot to blow my noſe and made 
verſes z nay, I had certainly attempted to kill myſelf, 
but that I feared her conſent to it. Now pray reſolve me if 
this divine creature, this illuſtrious Goddeſs, in regard to 
all hade ſuffer d for her ſake, is uot oblig'd in gratitude 
to return love for love ?®9®_ PS | 


A. Certainly no. - It argues worſe than pagan 
ſtupidity, to expect the object of our worſhip ſhould 
make reciprocal returns ; it 1s fufficient, if ſhe accepts 
your offerings, but preſumption to expect ſo much 
as familiar conference with a ſuperior, power : were 2 
ſhe convinc'd that you was ſuch another divine crea- 
ture, (of which, your going -{lovenly, and looking 
like an aſs, gives us little hopes) ſhe might poſſibly 
admit of parley ; but even then would not be under 
the leaſt obligation of making mutual returns, for 
| that wou'd encroach on the freedom of her choice, 


B 2 And 


4 "6. 
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In numbers like their own, he fings the 
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and reduce her to a more ſervile condition than your 


own. Therefore if your Goddeſs be inexorable, the 
beſt advice we can give 1s, to comfort yourſelf with 


Eßicuruss maxim, that your ſufferings cannot be 
great and long : perhaps ſhe may honour your aſhes 
with ſo much compunction, as to ſigh, and ſay, tig 


and ſo call for the cards. 


The Tenth Mus E, Ec. 


LL-pleaſing Ovid in a train divine, 
Soft as his theme and febect as his defion, 


Pity— 


Sings the dear Cyprian Queen, a Goddeſs br ight, 


Charming to ſenſe, and raviſhing to fight. 
With wounding paſſion he deſcribes her court, 
Here fmiling graces play, there Cupids 5 2 
ine, 
And their own wit flows ſweetly in each line. 


Theſe moving themes Ovid's bright genius fir d, 


Divine the poet, and the muſe mſpir'd.. 


Another muſe, and a new grace is mine, 


I fing a Goddeſs equally divine, | | 4 


And bright as thoſe at Paphos do's the charmer Hine. 
In her they all unite, in her you ſee 


An exquiſitely charming Deity. 

Wit dwells upon ber tongue, and in her face, 
A killing Fveetneſs, and majeſlick grace, {a 
Succefſt vely maintain each others place. 


Thus in Hortenſia we may juſtly on, 
The Muſes, Grages, Venus all in one, 


% 


The following Attack was made upon us the firl 
day our PRxoPOSALs came out; ſince we have en. 
ter'd the liſts, we muſt undertake all combatants. 


| 28 AY bold ſolutiſis, ſolve the doubt, 


Or elſe expett Dll lay about: 


| Why each one ſhivers when he piſſts, 


For ſo it is with maids and miſſes, 


 *Tis fo with boys and girls withal, 
With bb and iow, with great and ſmall, 


| A 
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Nor flate, nor ſex, nor age is free, 
Pray what fhould then the reaſon be? 
But if” you cannot ſolve this ſhaking, 
J] fet your very hearts. on aching, 

Aid piſs upon your undertaking : 5 . 

| 4. What daring ſquire is this, what mortal, | 

i Who thus attacks us in the por tal, 8 545 

That does thus peeviſhly perſiſt, 

As if he had himſelf bepitt ? 

Such wit as yours, from us we tell ye, 

As eaſy breaks, as wind from belly. 

The reaſon why you ſhake in ſtaling, 

(Except you have ſome other ailing, 


„ © YE 6 #4 


em e e 


Not having - vent through port behind, ; 
Wich the excretion of the urine, _ 
(Pray mind me, for it is a true thing) 
Protrudes through the inteſtine pores, 

Caul, rim of belly, and its ſtores 

Of muſcles, membrane, then 1t goes 

Strait to the membrane adipoſe; 

And there it agitates the divers, 

bre quite forgot their name—— Oh! fibres, 
This makes you ſhake much like pick-pocket, | 
By beadle ſnapt, or like French prophet. 
Your queſtion, yet, is blind to reaſon, 


(Except you mean to hit the ſeaſon) 
For very few have known this ſhaking, 
Tho' you might be in ſuch a taking, | 
As dreading what you might get by't; | 
Thus cowards wink and ſhake 04 fight. 3 
Now, Sir, although you thought to poſe, 
In doggrel not ſo ſmooth as proſe, 
You ſee how ſoon our anſwer flies out, 
And ſo you may go piſs your eyes out. 


To an enrich'd Cobler, being an Imitation of Martial, 

Lib. 9. Epig. 74- | 

HO U late profeſſor of the laſt and awvl, 
Ir Thou modern farmer 77 a * fall, Te 


| Nu 


PO 
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I goſe ruftick hands, whoſe eager teeth and tongue, 
Mere us'd to bite andſiretch the flubborn thong, 
Tranſlated new, dojt ſcorn thy former ſlate, 
Command? thy city-houſe and rural-ſeat. 
» 77 to Pay by to theatres deſt go, 
tle and thy miſlrej5 too. 
Bar 4 Fs thoughtleſs friends awerſe to trade, 
Was ſent to Oxford and a ſcholar made, 
And what do grammar rules advantage me, 
Or when will rhetorick beneficial be ? 
Aabay with books and muſes, let them rot, _—_ GO 
Since more by cobling than by reading”s got. 3 
| Q. Why did not God make the world in a moment as 
/ abel as in fix days? 0 
A. We preſume this learned queriſt does not diſ. 
pute, but God could have made the world in a mo- 
i. ment, as well as in fix days if he had ſo pleaſed. There- 7 
fore taking that for granted, we ſhall attempt ſome | 
reaſons why he did not. 5 
1. It was moſt agreeable to that order, decency and i 
regulation, which God preſcribes to himſelf in all his| 3 
works. Now to have ſtruck out light and darkneſs, 
fire and water, earth, heaven and air, &c. all at one 
heat, muſt not only have deſtroyed and confounded 
all order and decency, but have been contrary to the 
rules of right reaſon, againſt which, that mighty Be. 
ing can never be ſuppoſed to act. bY 
2. The creation of the world at one fiat, (tho' it 
might have been equally poſſible to God) might 
have been too ſtupendous a view, even for the An- 
gels themſelves, and no doubt but God had a great? 
regard to them in it, by ſhewing them the beauty, 
harmony and ſymmetry of his daily labours, for which 
without all queſtion they returned the conſtant tri- = 
bute of their Allelujahs. | Y 
3. It was to be a ſtanding rule and direction to 
mankind, for the future government of their live 
and actions, to labour ſix days, and to keep the ie- 
venth holy to him, who reſted upon that day and 
bleſſed it. 1 1 
2 Why 
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Q. Why does it often hail in warm weather, but al- 
N. ſnow in cold, tho hail be a more compact congelation 
an, ſnow ? = i 

XZ 4. Your queſtion is founded upon two ſuppoſiti- 
ons, which are both falſe. You firſt ſuppoſe, that 


I A iſſolyed. Whereas on the contrary it is more rarified. 
This ſuppoſition was indeed the opinion of the ſchool- 
en, but is clearly confuted by matter of fact. For 


ice of equal dimenſions with water weighs leſs by the 


proportion of one tenth, or one in ten, as is calculated by 
Mr. Boyle. Your queſtion again ſuppoſes, that hail 
„ t and ſnow are produced out of the ſame ſubſtratum 
of matter; whereas ſnow is engendered from thin 


E: 


t dil. *Fapours, and hail from drops of rain. In what man- 
mo- ner they are both generated, is without the bounds of 


here. Jour queſtion. 


ſome 


83 
n 
[2 


Q. Why are cuckold; ſaid to wear horns and not their 


wives © 
and 


ness, © R { ; | 
t one bufineſs) I have nip'd this upſtart ſocicty in the 
.nded bud, but have at you for once; we'll let you ſee A4. 
0 the oth knows what belongs to horns as well as you, 
Hoe England) you know, all ſuch are her huſband's by the 
ho' it Law; beſides, Sir, tho' a man and his wife are but 
night one fleſh, yet the huſband is the head, and muſt con- 
e An- equently wear the horns by the law of nature; or per- 
great naps tis becauſe the husband, like an ox in a yoke, 
eauty, ; 
which! er mate is gallop'd about from road to road like a 


it tri: eat of burthen. 


8 


3 wing creatures at the firſt creation, as there are ow? 


ion to | 
lives 4 They, who ſay that the number is encreaſed 


he le- 
* and 


3 pecies, or ſuch have been pr oduced by the ſtated 


. Why B 4 laws 


ater, when congealed, is more condenſe, than when 


A. A ſhrewd queſtion truly ! and now, thinks the 
crafty queriſt, (who imagines no body but himſelf 
Knows any thing to the purpoſe in ſo crooked a_ 


Sir. Horns are goods of a woman's geting, and (in 


| Floughs daily on in one deep drudgery, while his brik- 
Q. Whether there were the ſame number of jþ 42 f 


Since the creation, mult allow of one of theſe two propo- 
ſitions either that God has ſince created ſome new 
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laws of ſecond cauſes. But both theſe propoſitions s 


may very fairly be deny d. To ſay, that God has ſince 
created ſome new ſpecies, is to tax him with imper- 


4% 


fection in his firſt eſſay, which is ſure 3 of 
an all-wiſe Creator ; to ſay, that ſome new ſpecies 
have been ſince produc'd by the ſtated laws of 1 cond 
cauſes, is to allow of equivocal generation; whereas 
generation is uni vocal: that is, a ſpecies can be no 


otherwiſe naturally formed than by ſeminal produc- 


tion. If ſome object, that by the mutual ny of 
two difterent ſpecies a mix'd one may be produced, as 


a mule is generated by the conjunction of an horſe 


and aſs, to thoſe it may be replied, that ſuch are but 
temporary creatures, and die without any Propage 


tion of their kind. 


Q. Three perſons making their addreſſes to me, a cap- 


tain, a lawyer, and a merchant, 1 have enquir'd aft er their 

per ſonal eſtates, for they deſpiſe real ones: my captain has 
| his commiſſion in his pocket, zwhich ſcorns to keep company | 
avith any gold there. | "My lawyer has a deſk, nine law- 


books without covers. "To with covers, @ temple mug, and 


the hopes of being d 7 Te. "My zercgant has a v 
eftate, tho at that diſiance that T never heard of any be 
 fides, who have ever travell'd to thoſe parts. 05 e 
ol ber hand I conſider d the riſks T ſhoud run; if my caj- 
tain ſhould be broke his fortunes would be broke, and by 
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conſequence my heart would be broke ; for all money can 
never be extracted out of no money. My lawyer might 
fludy Coke upon Littleton, more than my tonſtitution, 


and fo his horns might throw off his coif. My merchant 3 


might travel after his effects, and leave me at the mer 
of his foreman, then, ſhould I happen te go two years BY 
with child, he might not believe it his oa, and (7 ue 
out a divorce. Now it is certain, on? of theje { nul Þ 


have, fince it is as certain I expe? no others; therefort 


ſince your Apollo wwas a paſſionate lover of cur jex, | 


hope your compaſſion will confeſs Jour legitimacy, and in. 

cline you to adviſe herein? 

A. When we forget our reſpects to your ſex, 

may our deſcent be eiteem'd ſpurious. Tour col 
| eems 


ö cap- 
y can 
ution, 


mercy 


' muſt 
refart 
ex, | 
nd in. 


ſex, 
caſe 
ſeems 
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Dor ſeldes his ſons, and boaſt your father's ſmile, 


who by his prieſteſs returns this anſwer. 

In times of war, when Mars triumphant reigns, 
The merchant runs the riſk of all his gains, 
The lawyer beats in vain his ſolid brains, 

The ſoldier's only paid for all his pains. 


had been perform'd without the lfs of the maidenhead ? 


ſume that opinion is grounded. 

Q. Hou Apollo's ſors would prove yourſelves 
| Net changed in your cradles by ſome efves, 

Tell us what's Wit, avith which your God inſpires ? 
Or ave ſhall think you ſons of other fires : | 
But if (declining this) you ſtill will flyle 


Me muſt conclude you got upon the mud of Nile. * 
| 4. Mit like the Phenix, is a bird moſt rare, 
All men believe ſhe is, tho! few know where; 

But if 4po/lp muſt his ſentence give, | 


„ le loves to auſwer i in the negative: 
nu. 


Firſt then, there is no ci, in lines like chine, | 


For ſatyr ſeldom has the luck to ſhine; 
2d by Malicious writers never wear the bays, | 
And you great criticks ſcora to merit praiſe: 
nig But if thy genius cannot fairly ſhew _ 
he powerful God, thy verſe deſires to know, 
chant Jump on a thought, you never aim'd at yet, 
| And you may chance to ſtumble into abi. 
years 7 
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Ou fare fd: Ly a Lady | 
F from the fair, the weeping Iyrrha came, 


1 That aromatic gum which bears ner name; 
I If when the queen of love Adonis mourn 'd, 
Her tears to violets and roſes turn'd ; | 
What from the dear Horten/ia's beighior eyes, 
To bleſs the age ſucceeding hall ariſe ? 
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ſeems ſo intricate, that we durſt give no ſolution 
thereon, without firſt conſulting the Oracle of * 


by Q. Gentlemen, Pray tell me what you think of St. Au- 
= {in's opinion ; he ſays that if Adam had not fell, generation 


A. We are not of his mind, as not thinking there 
is ſo much ſanctity i in celibacy, on which we pre 
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Some exquiſite perfume, to feaſt the ſenſe, 
From drops of ſuch amazing excellence 
Shall ſpring: — Ah no! deluſive ſtrain, 
Why haſt thou ſooth'd me with that thought i in vain! | 
That ſweetly trickling dew which now I mourn, 
In time to ſolid adamant ſhall turn, = 
And repreſent to ages yet behind, | 1 
Her harden'd heart and unrelenting mind. 3 
For tho? by nature ſhe was form'd as fair 
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As morning light, and good as Angels are; hn, | 
Yet in the midſt of that all ny frame, = 
A heart untouch'd by any lover's flame, «5 


_ Unmov'd by vows, inſenſible of tears, E 
And hard as flint, the cruel charmer wears. 8 
And yet ſhe weeps, — ſo does the ſpring that ſwells } © 
With petrefying ſtreams the neighb'ring rills, 
And leaves, and limbs of trees with ſtony ſubſtance 

| fills, 

Till their firſt nature 3 intirely gone, 
And the next age ſurpriz d conſeſs em ſolid ſtone. 


| O a lover s — to hiſs his miſtreſs —_ a 4. F: 


auindoav. 


Hus on "Te rock, the ſhipwreck'd ſailor ſtands, 
And views with weeping eyes, and wringing 
hands, 
Inviting preſpects from the neighb'ring lands. 5 
But if he 1 ves to ſwim, he ſtrives in vain, 3 
For rolling billows beat him back again. . 
Curſe on che diſappointment of my kiſs, | 
Cau brittle glaſs oppoſe a lover's bliſs! 
Frail are our am'rous hopes, if love mult be 
Subſcrvient to 2 thing ſo weak as thee. 
Periſh thy uſe. This does thy nature prove, 
Light ever was an enemy to love, 3 
But thou haſt now found a new way to toy, 
Firſt give the hope, then daſh the tempting joy. 
At midnight thus, men meet the wand'ring ghoſt = 
Of ſome dear friend, whom once they valued molt, 
But when with open arms they ſtrive to greet, 
And in a kind embrace each other meet, Cold 
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Cold breaths of wind divide the joining pair, 
And the loſt phantom vaniſhes to air. 5 

: Gentlemen, 7 find you are very clear in your no- 
tions of things, at leaſt to my apprehenſion 3 which incou- 
* raged me to hope for a ſolution of the following queſtion, viz. 
Whence is it that ſnow continues upon the Alps when it is 
fo hot on the plains below? Wy : 
A. On the tops of high mountains, the ſun beams 


= are not reflected as they are in the valleys, by the 
ſides of thoſe hills which incompaſs them: beſides the 
greater rarefaction of the atmoſphere may be ano- 
ther reaſon, why the beams of the ſun have not ſo 


i _ much power there, as being not {o much concenter'd. 
3 Q. What is the reaſon that winter (when the ſun is 


A 1 nearer to us) is colder than ſummer ? 


A.We take it to be this; that the ſun-beams not fall- 


ing ſoperpendicularly, but more obliquely, the reflected 
' > rays are more ſcattered and come not ſo near to thoſe 
ol incidence, and conſequently are weaker ; which ap- 
pears by the exceſſive heats that are felt between the. 
= tropicks, and the no leſs cold by the poles, and by 
our daily experience, that the ſun hath more force in 
its meridian than at its riſing or ſeting. | 


Q. Gentlemen, Lately diſputing with a perſon of 


” learning wwe happened to differ in our notions of true think-. 
ing, I defire therefore you Twill give me your opinion, 
2 what a true thought is, and when a thought may be ſaid 


to be juſt; and if it be not to aſk too many favours at 


once, to give an inſtance out of any of the ancients of what 
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Jou think a Juſt thought ? Re 
As, Sir, thoughts are only the images of things, as 
words are the images of thoughts, and to think, in 
general, imports no more, than to form in one's ſelf 
the deſcription of an object, repreſented to us; now 
theſe images and deſcriptions are true, when they 
are exactly conformable to their objects; ſo that a 
thought may be ſaid to be true, when it repreſents 
a thing faithfully, and falſe when it makes it appear 
otherwiſe than it really is in its nature. For no 
thought can be juſt, true, or fine that iv not nor: 
| Now 
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Now, Sir, for your inſtance, we think we cannot 


give one more to the purpoſe than the following epi- 


gram on Dido. 
Infelix Dido nulli bene nupta marito, 
Hoc pereunte fugis, hoc fugiente peris. Auſon. 
Q. 1 lave with great induſtry applyd myſelf to a 
certain affair for ſome time, but have met with jo many 
diſappointments, that Ihawve often reſolved to throw it up, 
but my friends encourage me to purſue it, in eæpectation 
of a critical minute; let me intreat you to give a 


hint how this critical minute may be known ? And it will 


oblige 8. R. | 


A. Had you expected any aſſiſtance from the ſo- 
ciety, you ought to have been more particular in 
we think our propoſals gave you no en- 

couragement to believe we {ct up for divination, as 
well as anſwering queſtions. But ſince you addreis |? 
us with ſo much modeſty, we will for once endeayour | 
to oblige you, but withal defire you to remember, it | 


your caſe, for 


We ſhouid fail, it was only a game at hazard, and 


we happen'd to throw out. 


Now, Sir, if the queſtion depends upon rifing in 


the ſtate, you mult examine well your merit and qua- 


lifications, there being no critical minute, under this 
adminiſtration, where thoſe are wanting. | 
If in the church, piety and a good life. 

If in the army, zeal for your country, and a gene- 


rous contempt of danger. 


If ſucceſs in law, or chancery, right reaſon, and 
the juſtice of your cauſe. | 

If with phyſicians, double fees. 

But if, as *tis highly probable, none of theſe are 


your caſe, and love at laſt ſhould happen to be the 


queſtion ; we adviſe you to continue your aſſiduity 
in viſits, to be obliging in your converſation, gene- 


rous and open in your behaviour; and then if ſhe is a 


Lady worth your having, the God of love will intereſt 


himſelf in your behalf, and force her to confeſs her 
fatisfnction in every geſture ; pleaſure will fit ſmiling 


in her countenance, and joy ſparkle in her - bs 
. | Wy PORE When 
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When theſe ſymptoms appear, you may conclude that's 
the critical minute, which mult erowyn your felicity. 
Q. Gentlemen, Mee!ing with your propoſals, wherein 
yon tell the world you deſign to anſever queſtions, I deſire 
% avill give me your opinion why the men are ſo prone to 


a Finconſlancy, and whether that defire of change be ſeated in 
ny | the foul, or rather proceeds from à natural defe# in the 
up, objeck. In doing this you will oblige Orinda, 


A. Madam, Our ſociety reſolves to pay a peculiar 
veneration to the fair ſex, in whatever they ſhall 
think fit to communicate to us. We therefore with 


all deference give it as our opinion, that inconſtancy, 
or deſire of change, happens not ſo much from 


* 


- in the mutability of objects, as from the mutation 
en- FT of the ſenſitive ſoul itſelf, which is every mo- 
, as 


ment changing, by 1 ſome of its particles, 
and imbibing new ones which it receives from the 
„our air we reſpire, and the food we take for our nouriſh- 
r, if ment; in omuch that we find different ſenſations 


and impreſt upon us, even by the change of weather, or 
after the free uſe of generous liquors. And yet it is 


g in evidently true, that diverſity of objects have the pow- 
er to excite various paſſions in the ſenſitive ſoul, as 

this they happen differently to ſtrike upon it. | 
And common experience convinces us that if the 
=> ſou] is long entertained with one ſet of objects, it 


zene- complains of a ſatiety, being tir'd with the too often 
IF repeated ſhews of the ſame things. So that whatſo- 
and ever is new takes off from that ſaticty we are too 
apt to complain of; and that which recommends va- 
= riety is, the ſoul's being every moment called off to 
ſe are ſomething new, and the attention not ſuffered to waſte 
e the itſelf on any particular object. e 
duity Q. y Valentine's a day to chooſe 
gene. 4 mifireſs, and our freedom he? 
e is a May I my reaſon interpoſe, 
atereſt De queſtion with an anſwer chſe, 
G her To imitate we have a mind, 
niling And couple like the winged hind, 
eyes, De ſenſe of this you may forecloſe, 


And print it for your own in proſe. . The 


Ee . 
- 
* 


The anſwer uſe, if rightly gueſt, 

And let me lay in other's neſt ? 
A. O mighty man of reaſon great, 
Whoſe fancy can ſuch WIr create, 
How many thanks muſt we advance, Sir, 
For ſuch a queſtion and an anſwer ! 
But we'll rob no man of his merit, 

You won the honour——pray, Sir, wear it. 
Shou'd we pretend ſuch flights to ſteal, 
Our follies wou'd our crimes reveal: 
And ſince ſuch learning you have ſhown, 
We'll ſcorn to print it for our own: 
Nor can we grant your laſt requeſt, 

For tho' you think your eggs the beſt, 
Your young ones may beſhit our neſt. 
Q. Apollo, You being enter'd hiſt, 

And very like to be bepiſt, 

1 fain would fee before you're wet, 

What anſwer from you 1 can get. 

Dd know, why he, that ſelleth ale, 
Hangs out a chequer'd part per pale, 
And why a barber at port-hole, 
Puts forth a party colbur'd pole. 
Now if in books you've read the cauſe on't, 
With it oblige your humble ſervant. 
A. Our queriſt by his learned queſtion, 
(With ſuch fine turns of fancy preſt on) 
Appears deſign'd to nick the brimmer, 
And ſet up for White-chapel trimmer; 
And there for two pence to retail 
A ſhaving, and a pot of ale: 
So gravely judging, that he ſhou'd not, 
In his own trade appear a woodcock, 
And when his drink and ſhaving's done, 
Inſtead of pay be pitt upon; SY 
'To ſolve his doubt, wou'd us cajole, 
Why he for polling ſhews a pole; 

And how by checker 't does appear, 
That part per pale ſells ale and beer, 
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Thou 


Thou 


Our moderns) ſay, a jolly hoſte 
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Thou truſty Trojan, ſpread thy ears, 
| Diſcharge thy doubts, diſpel thy fears: 
PZ Well tell thee what the reaſon was, 
Or what might for the reaſon pals ; 
And that's all one, ſo wit we ſmatter, 


Like thine, altho' we miſs the matter. 


In ancient Rome when men lov'd fighting, 
And wounds and ſcars took much delight in, 


Man- menders then had noble pay, 
Which we call ſurgeons to this day. 
was order'd that a huge long pole, 


With baſon deck'd, ſhould grace the hole, 
To guide the wounded, who unlopt, 


Coud walk, on ſtumps, the others hopt ; 
And they who had loſt ev 'ry eye 

> Follow'd the reſt by ſympathy ; 

> But when they'd ended all their wars, 


And men grew out of love with ſcars, 


> Their trade decaying, to keep ſwimming, 


They join'd the other trade of trimming 3 
And on their poles to publiſh either, 


| Thus twiſted both their trades together. 


As for the checker, ſome old writers, 
(Altho' they are not quite ſo gs as 


Took Negro drawer, and paid poſtage. 
'The brat as ſoon as come to light, 
Was checker'd o'er with black and white. 
Since which, to this virago's honour, 


Oer door they've blazon'd ſuch a banner. 


But whether this be true or not, 
Tis none, unleſs you hit the blot. 
Now bodly {et upon your trade, 
And ſay you're by Apollo made. 
Q. Tell me, O] tell me, what is batpineſ? 
A. If, Madam, yet ſome huſband's arms you bleſs, 
Aſk him, for he, if any, ſure can gueſs. 
Q. Gentlemen, How old, and from whence is the 
cuſtom of throwing at cocks on Shrove-Tueſday ? 
A. There are ſeveral different W concerning 


the 
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| Buc we are moſt in- 
clined to give credit to one Cranenſtein, an old German 
author Who, ſpeaking of the cuſtoms obſerved 
by the chriſtian nations, gives us the following ac- 


the original of this cuſtom, 


count of the original inſtitution of the ceremony. 


When the Danes were maſters of England, and lord- 
ed it over the natives of the iſland, the inhabitants 
of a certain great city, grown weary of their ſlave- | 
ry, had formed a ſecret conſpiracy to murder their 
maſters in one bloody night, and twelve men had under- 7 
taken to enter the town-houſe by a ſtratagem, and 
. ſeizing the arms, ſurprize the guard which kept it; 

at which time their fellows, upon a ſignal given, 
were to come out of their houſes and murder all op- 
poſers: but when they were puting it in execution, 
the unuſual crowing. and fluttering. of the cocks, |? 
about the place they attempted to enter at, diſcovered 7? 
their deſign, upon which the. Danes became ſo in- 
raged, that they doubled their cruelty and uſed them 
with more ſeverity than ever: ſoon after they were 
forced from the Danyh yoke, and to revenge them- 


ſelves on the cocks, for the misfortune they involved 


them in, inftituted this cuſtom of knocking them 
on the head on Shrove-Tueſday, the day on which 
it happened; this ſport, tho” at firſt only practiſed in 


one city, in proceſs of time became a national diver- 


tiſement, and has continued ever ſince the Dane, 


firſt loſt this iſland. Rn 
; Q. Gentlemen, I beg the fawour of you, to tell me in 


your next the cauſe of tears, and whether it be an eaſe 
or ſatisfaftion to the mind, ta Weep much for the loſs of 
a friend, or on any other occaſion? | 


A. This queſtion, like many others, came attend- 


ed with repeated deſires of an anſwer in our next 


aper, but our queriſts muſt pardon us if our ſoluti- 
ons are ſomewhat flower than their expectations: 
we aſſure them, they ſhall all be ſerved in their turns, 
and we are obliged by the number of our queftions 


to pro eed regularly to avoid confuſion. But to the 
ſubject. Tis the opinion of our ſociety, that tears 


ale 


222!» 8 
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re cauſed by a great and ſudden diſorder in the 

plood, which is tranſmitted thro' the proper arteries, 

From the heart, to the glands of the eyes from whence 

there ſeparated from the blood) they are diſtilled in 
ſmall drops, thro? ſeveral minute pores, and guſhin 


Wiolently from the corners of the eyes diſcharge the 
pody of a troubleſom gueſt, and muſt conſequent- 
Jy afford an extraordinary eaſe to an afflicted mind 


on whatever occaſion it becomes diſordered. 
; Q. Whether it be lawful to wear patches? 

A. You will find a ſolution of the queſtion in the 
Atbenian Oracle, Vol. I. Pag. 144. But ſince there 


reaſon, it is lawful alſo to wear patches, But a- 


e 


women; whofe- adornifig: let: it not be that outward 


meek and quiet ſpirit. But that the Fear is 


not abſulute, but reſtrictive, that it condemns not the 


diately ſucceeding verſe, where the manner of thoſe 
holy women, who were in old time, of which Re- 
belah was undoubtedly one, is recommended to their 
practice. And yet we read Gen. xxiv. 53, The ſer- 
vant brought forth jewels of filver, and jewels of 
gold, and gave them to Revekah. We therefore con- 
dclude it lawful to wear patches, if done with 


, Wet: 3 % 
3 OST (857 4 peel 


moderation, if ſeparate from pride and vanity, if ſuit- 
ed to the age and {lation of the perſons wearing 


bi Thus patches may be worn without a ſpot; 
. They, who the uſage ceniure, make the blot. 
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is a remarkable Scripture paſſage very pertinent 
to your caſe, and net taken notice of by thoſe inge- 
znious Gentlemen, we beg leave to inſiſt upon it. If 
it be. lawful to wear gold and jewels, by parity of 


Q. Gent. 


q 
1 
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Q. Gentlemen, You are deſired to reſolve this queſticn 
in your next———becauſe there's a wager laid about it ; 

M hat is the reaſon why (when a woman cuckolds her 

husband) the child is commonly like the fathen? 

A. —— Pray whom ſhould a child reſemble 
| ſooner than his father? but perhaps the queriſt, ſome- 

what in haſte to be fingering his wager, has miſtook *X 

the right ſtating the queſtion. It he would know 

why a child begoten in adultery, is commonly like 
the huſband of the adultereſs ; tis our opinion, that this 
- Teldom happens to any, but women of a very timo- 


* 


4 7 rous nature who being touch'd in the action, wit ( 
; a deep ſenſe of the enormity of the crime they are | p 
f then den rh = have their thoughts attentively fixed Io 
odn the perſon of their abſent husbands, ſo that a like- A 770. 


neſs of form is ſtamped upon the child then begoten 57 
by the force of a powerful imagination. 75 
Q. By what power is it, that ſpirits or apparition | 7/1 

(* N are but ſhadows) can lift or move any bea, 

4. Were ſpirits but mere ſhadows, they could nct 
move heavy bodies at all; but when they are fo called, 
it is meant only of thoſe external appearances, which! 
immaterial ſubſtances aſſume. But by what power ann! 
immaterial ſubſtance acts upon matter, is a queſtion Þ* 
as yet unask'd, and Apollb never loves to be imperti- 
nent. IE | | 3» 
Q. Why dbes God prohibit all manner of images, and 
yet permit them in Sanctum Sanctorum, in form of Che- 
rubims ? - „„ 

A. The firſt part of the ſecond commandment 
bears a neceſſary relation to the ſucceeding part, and 
therefore when in one place it is ſaid, Thou ſhalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, &c: and in an- 
other, thou ſhalt not bow down thy ſelf to them, nor 

ſerve them; the meaning is, as tho? it were thus ex- 
preſt, Thou ſhalt not make unto thee any graven i- 
mage, with intention to bow thy ſelf to it, and ſerve 
it. And ſince it is expreſly ſaid, Thou ſhall not make 
to thy ſelf any likeneſs of any thing, that is in 0 

| 1 | call 
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0 earth beneatn; we mult either admit of the relation, 
| . allow it to be anlawiul for a man to fit for his 

ture. 

Q. Whether ſage of virtue infuſed be wholeſomer than 
indien tea? 

Y A. Bohea-tca hath the pre- eminence, as corroborat- 
Ting the ſtomach, helping the concoction of aliments 
10 colick pains, in the expelling of wind. Green- 
tea helps the ſuppreſſion of urine, in the free excre- 
tion of it; which are much more efficacious proper- 

ties than are in ſage, c. 

1 Q. Sors of the Delian God, if /uch you are, 

A Pardon a friend's advice, nor blame his care, 

7 on your father's wvings you ſafely fly, 

Lu not preſume to think you ſoar too high 3 

But if you hope, like the raſh Phaeton, 

Jo rule the headfirong horſes of the ſun, : 

7 3 Tell me in flriving thus beyond your flrength, 

Do you not fear a fall like his at length? 

A. We neither fear, nor can we feel his fate 

Vor! is our danger, or our pride ſo great: 

= Singly he ſtrove to keep his father's place, 

And curb his fiery horſes in their race. 

Mioſt humbly we united ſtrive to gain 

An honour he alone could ne'er obtain: 

From ſteeds like thoſe, one rider well may fall, 

But we with many hands command 'em all. 


'To the ſons of APOLLO. 


Fj Q. If to Apollo s ſmiles you de juſt pretence, 
| And claim from him your boaſied influence, 

O bella doubtful and enquiring fair, 

i | | The reaſon why her ſex ſo open are? 

My ſecrets in their breaſts no ſafety find? 

E And why their vows are fleeting as the wind ? 
S Your ſpeedy anfuver will much oblige D. P. 
A. Your outward beauties inward thoughts betray, 
As men thro” curtains ſee the breaking day, 
hut ſure, you ſometimes keep the vows you make, 


: | And men accuſe you by a way miſtake. 
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Your faults are doubled by your being fair, 
White cloth ſhews ſpots much larger than they are, 
And flaws, moſt deep, in brighteit gems appear. 
_ Q. APoLLo, you will write in vain, Sir, 
'Till taventy orphans you maintain, Sir, 
A college build and keep Exchange, Sir, 
And fill Jour ſheets with others brains, Sir, 
Tho' writ as if they had the mange, Sir, 
"Till theſe great things you do attain, Sir, 
How avill the money flaw amain, Sir? 
Or ſet up your coach by the gains, Sir? 
A. Should we for twenty take the care, Sir, 
And after turn them out all bare, Sir, 
Or keep Exchange to make you ſtare, Sir, 
Or promiſe college to prepare, Sir, 
Like building caſtles in the air, Sir, 
Or make of others ſcraps your fare, Sir. 
The world will ſay, nay, they will ſwear, Sir, "YN 
We either knaves or blockheads are, Sir. 
Q. My humble muſe an inſet ſubjet takes, 
Pray tell me haw a fly her buzzing makes ? 
Search not the cauſe in wings or head, dear Cuz, 
For theſe pluck't off you'll find her bum and buzz, 
A. How ill your humble muſe and pride agree, 
Pray how came you Apollb's kin to be? 
Tell us the cauſe of this, O muſhroom Cuz, 
And you. ſhall know why headleſs inſets Buzz, 


Ts the Sons of APOLLO. 


0; 3055 if Aror lo, and ns ters 1 2 
Dur father is, pray who's your mother ? 

A. The Gods all female help di ſdain,. 
Thus Pallas iſſud from J ove's brain. 


An ODE on Friendſhip. 


F thou plant of tedious growth, 
Thou harmony of ſouls 

TLahhro'. hee ſeraphick cleaſure rolls, 

In riſe thou imitat'ſt the God of ſloth, 


Tender 
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Tender in youth, thy tim'rous branches ſhoot, 
By cautious inches from thy root ; 
Wut when thy full grown height has grac'd thy pride, 
: And tall maturity has crown'd thy ſtate, 
Fach leaf becomes a feather on thy ſide, 
A And mounts thee on the wings of fate, 

T'ill that which hardly grew in years beſore, 

ne moment loſes, and 'tis tound no more, 


Tu ne quzheris ſcire, c. 


Eſiſt, my friend, to ſearch the great decree, 
id Where heav'n hath periods fix d for me and thee ; 
3 or buoy'd by aſtral ichemes, preſume to ſhun 

The various turns, through mortal ſages run; 
Or let a train ot winters ſwell my ſcore, 
0 r let this prove my laſt, which rends the Brit ih ſhore. 
Chear up, let ſparkling wines your glaſſes crown, 
3 Pale hopes of life let bliſsful minutes drown. 
= Our envious years are hurrying, as we ſpeak, 
Of preſent moments then advantage take, 
Nor vain accounts on future ſeaſons make. 


= Toa young Lady on her firſt attempt in Poetry. 
W ITH deep ſurprize, and boundleſs pleaſure too, 
| i I read the veries, Madam, writ by you, 
| Read, and admir'd your fancy in each line, 
| Which ſhews your genius ſuits your great deſign. 
Goon, bright maid, nor fear a juſt applauſe, 
For wit and beauty give the chic laws: 
Think not thy youth can make thy merit leſs, 
© Increaſing years will double thy ſucceſs, | 
The fun himielf when firſt his glories riſe, 
? With feeble brightnets gilds the Eaſtern ſkies, 
K But ſoon, thro' heav'ns vaſt orb, with ipreading la- 
w | tre flies. 
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De ingenious Confe 7 on. 


V Sylvia's love alone has gain'd 
My vows, 1 ſne my Goddeſs reign d: 


Bur 
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In Imitation of Horace, lib. 1. Ode 11. Ad Leuconoen. 
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But now I'm forc'd to bid adieu, 
: My Sylvia, both to love and you. 
Slvia. Am I leſs fair in Strepbon's eyes, 
That he ſhow'd now my love deſpiſe? 
Stre. You ſtill appear as fair and bright, 
As are unſully'd beams of light. 


$yl. Has defamation rais'd your {corn ? = 
Stre. Chaſte as the bluſhes of the morn. ©. c 
Syl. Then Szrephon has another Love, 


And's falſe to me. Stre. Nor that by ou, * 15 
I am not falſe to you, but may, 3 
Nay muſt be, if J longer ſtay, 
My Sylvia, then to clear the doubt, 
I've lov'd my ſtock of love quite out. 
0 T* you pleaſe to fokve the ſubſequent queſtion, yil A; 
5 will, I dare ſay, very much oblige the publick d r 


abell as your humble ſervant, J. 8. 
To What is the product of 
31.— 19 — 114. 

„ £  Dtteplied lx 
31— = 195 — 114. 


A. This queſtion is revived now and then, afte? 
Wards lyes dor mant for ſome time, till ſome kin 
ſchool- maſter, to reward the ingenuity of a proficiaf 
pupil, imparts him this rule; for which he is as that 
ful as if a family ſecret had been imparted him; wi 
that the young Gentleman thinks himſelf an extra 
dinary arithmetician, and goes about to puzzle 
friends, and lay wagers they can't do it: Now to ij 
the world of this queſtion, and to abate a little tif 
vanity of thoſe that think it a great matter to ſch mi 
it, we will ſet down a plain rule for it, free from 
trouble of aliquot parts, which are not ſo univerſalſ 
known. Reduce all into pence, mult'ply the pence 
the pence, and divide the product by 57600, you flu 
have the pounds; multiply the remainder by 20, a 
divide the product by 57600, you ſhall have the {lil 
ings, multiply the remainder by 12, and divide ti 
product by. 57600, you ſhall have the pence. Ti 
in the preſent caſe, according to the directions of r : 
8 ; kW 
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2 ule, the 1 required will be found to be 151. 


I 9.424. | 
5 Q Why did Julian, who wwas educated in the chriſtian 


Ponſtantine, afterward turn pagan, a man of great learn- 
ap? „ 

A. To take no notice that Julian was not ſucceſſor 
to Conſtantine, but to his {on Con/tantius, there are ſe- 
Feral things obſervable in the queſtion propoſed. 

Z 1. Julian can ſcarcely be ſaid to have been educated 
In the chriſtian religion, ſince he learned the rudi- 
ments of grammar under Mardonius, an heathen ; and 


| FHiroſelf ſenſible, and probably conſcious too, when in 
> ®:der to extirpate Chriſtianity, he forbid Chriſtians to 
pe ſchool-maiters. . 


In Emperor, yet he was ſecretly one before; and the 
booner he turn'd apoſtate, the leſs wonder that he 
did ſo. | FC ER | 
3. He was intimately acquainted with Maximus an 
Heathen philoſopher : and ſurely the encouragement, 
much more the perſuaſion of a confident is a great 


Rural remark, iron ſharpeneth iron, ſo man ſharpen- 
th the countenance of his friend. 

ba a weed, which as Chriſtianity rooted out, ſo Hea- 
gheniſm cultivated, and therefore the leſs to be ad- 


hat religion where he could not expect an apotheofes, 
s. He was of a very ſuperſtitious diſpofition, and 
berefore might more eaſily be induced to turn runa- 


l chings ye are too ſuperſtitious. 


Y, yet he groſly diſſembled his apoſtaſy for a time, 
1 = | TE and 
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2 eligion, reader in the chriſtian church, and ſucceſſor to 


1 | as pupil to one Libanius, a pagan ſophiſt. And what 
ſyofluence tutors have upon their pupils, Julian was 


2. Tho! Fulian was not profeſſedly an heathen, till 


'Fnducement to any undertaking, ſince this is a fcrip- 
4. Julian was a very ambitious man, and ambition 


vired that an ambitious Flian ſhould apoſtatize from 


ade to thoſe, whom the Chriſtians were ready to 
adreſs in the Apoſtle's language, we perceive that in 


6. As for Falian's probity, tho! it is confeſſed, that 
ee was excellently qualified in many parts of morali- 
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and hypocriſy ſure is no extraordinary branch of pry . 


palpable abſurdities. But if any man has a mind 1 


than a madman; and indeed when he was ſo incoſ 8 
ſiderate as to turn apoſtate, we may well affirm that 


as ſcepticiſm now-a-days pretends to doubt of, au, 
 ewith wiolent coughs, fits, or exerciſe, as horſes arti 


coughs and hard-riding ? 


great aſthma's or difficulty of breathing (vulgarly call 
45 ede, in horſes) proceeding from a pre 


pberfecthy beautiful, or whether can a woman be ſaid! 4 


courtier, and expect to be ſent to your looking -g 
for an anſwer, we ſhould be ſorry to ſtand in 


mock of your diſappointment ; and yet (for any thn 


8 woman within the bills of mortality. But 


ity. | ; vo 
7. As for his learning, it is no unuſual thing fi 
men of the moſt improy'd parts to fall into the ma 


quit his Chriſtianity upon the authority of Tua 


judgment, he muſt turn Heathen too upon the ſan; DLC 
= 


authority: but the ſcepticks of our age would be u 
willing to change the religion in which they ven 
baptiz'd, for the ridiculous fooleries of heatheniſh (42 

rſtition. „ 1 

8. Julian's beſt friends acknowledge, that he v 
inconſiderate in ſome things, tho' prudent in others 
and one of his laſt projects thews him to be little bett? 


fit of madneſs was upon him. | - 
9. Julian allows of the matter of fact of ſuch think 


therefore he can be no patron of modern infidelity. 8 
Pray, why are not men and women wind-briinf$ 


A. Men and women, as well as horſes, are liable. 


quantity of thick clammy excrements, highly ituti 
the bronchia and veſicles of air in the lungs, inte 
cepting the free reception of it, ſo that the diſeaſe yy 
the ſame in both under different names. = 

._ How many things are required in a auoman o; 


A. Now, Madam, if you think 4þolh a beau ot. i 
place of the poor chamber-maid, who muſt bear ti. 


we know to the contrary, you may be the Ju 1 
rſt 
Ty 


is impoſſible to deſcribe the numerous accompliſh- 


Hents which muſt grace the idea of a finiſhed BEAu- 


r, for it is but an imaginary empire, ſubſervient to 
Pe lighteſt turns of our unſettled fancies, and can ne- 
r boaſt an univerſal authority, becauſe our different 
tions of things ſtill lead us into different judgments 
WM every workmanſhip of art or nature. As for the 


ot to be attained in this world 


Pat happineſs in a life hereafter. _ 


. hy are the Blacks in Guinea wwoolh-headed, ard 


T g ith flat noſes, when they are not ſo in other places? 
A. Firſt, in anſwer to that, why the Blacks in 
Ezine are woolly-headed ? It is fit to obſerve that by 


ad wooll differ only in bigneſs, being otherwiſe made 


Inſiſting of ſeveral other ſmaller wrap'd up as it were 
bark, and that the number of theſe minute hairs 
© wooll is leſs than it is in what we properly call 
ir. It remains then only to find out ſome reaſon 


ich they are bred and receive their encreaſe. 

2. As to the flatneſs of their noſes, if they come 
into the world, it may eaſily, be accounted for, by 
e likeneſs we ſee generally children bear to their 


rents. But I ſhould rather be induced to believe 
{Wat it being reckoned a piece of beauty amongſt them, 
ey artificially form them into that ſhape, and that 
"ay cafily be done in new born infants, fince what 

call the bridge of the noſe, is then only of a car- 


Waginous or ſoft griſly ſubſtance. 


erted abundance of inimita 


| ble fancy to banter the name 
Vor. I. = 
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Fher part of your queſtion, perfection is an excellency 
| Tis a bleſſing 
ho elevated for the very wiſhes of mortality, and will 
ver be found 'till the glorious rewards of an un- 
Signed virtue here on earth ſhall crown you with 


e help of the Microſcope it has been found that hair 


quite after the ſame manner, and every ſingle hair 


y the hair of Blacks does conſiſt of a leſs number 
FT theſe minute hairs than that of other nations, and 
may well be ſuppoſed that this difference proceeds 
Im the ſmalneſs of the pores of the ſkin out of 


A certain Gentleman has (in a large ſbectof bravadaes ) 


Y 


as The BRI T IS Aror lo. 


- of our paper, finds more faults than were made i; 0 
' the: Prologue to our undertaking, and invents. an ex. Ind 
traordinary. fine latin word for WHIG: and ' TORY , ler 
ave: could; do. no leſs in reſpect to the uncommon ingenuij or e 
of his performance, than preſent him with a touch , © 
our 0407; puetry, in gratitude to his 5 8 7816 quotatin 
ont of Horacs., z 
G Reat are the ſeries we by vierry gain, 'D 
Where equal force can vig'rous war maintain, 
But: that's a baſe: and an inglorious blow, | 
| The wounds the breaſt of a defenceleſs foe. 


Mere but thy wit impenetrable ſteel, 
In one part oEN like ACHILLES heel; = 
Wed then, with gen'rous anger war declare, Fw / 
And aim our pointed darts to hit thee there: BS 4» 


But now; our triumphs would produce our ſhame, Þ 7; 44 
And the mean conqueſt ſcandalize our fame. F 
Vet Oh !— We wiſk thee fit for ſelf-defence, 
We then, for combat might have ſome pretence, 
But ſcorn to meet a foe, not arm'd with common 
SENSE, | 


Q. 8 ſons, I he a. charming creature, 

Who, what: ſhe wants in money, makes up in feature, 

| She: fonps like an Angel, which makes me for to love fen a 

And: think'none that walks on two legs above her ; The 

My mother ſays, Cupid: has my heart Sara | 
won't haue me to marry a cook-maid : 

A prentice to a tallaw chandler I am bound, 

Who can:give his daughter near two hundred pound, 

Naw. ſay-which road you:would have me to go, 

And whether I ſhall: marry the cook-maid or no? 

A. Moſt witty Sir, Apollo bids you marry, - 

Forone who writes ſo fine can ne'er miſcarry. 8 

Your cook-maid's voice and your fine verſe together 1 

Will calm the ſea in ſtormy weather. | 

Your talk will prove ſo wondrous witty, 

You'll pray in rhime, and ſcold in ditty, 

You're: joyn'd by ſympathy to one another, 

Match then and never mind your mother, g 

To 
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To hate her for her place wou'd be the Devil, 


Ind men of your profeſſion are more civil; | 
Her kitchen-ſtuff ſhould make you love her rather, 
For greaſe and greaſe you know /bould lye together. 
| To the BRITISH APOLLO. 

Q. Tel! ne, Apollo's ſons, for ſure you know, 
"I hence tis the flrange effects of paſſion flow ? 

Ew in the midſt of pain I pleaſures find, 

And feed on airy hopes my tortur d mind? 

How to fwift ruin brainſtel mortals fie, 
Nor ſpun their dang*rous fate, the loth to die? 
 Aurelia's charms my unſtill'd heart betray'd, 
Joo ſoon, alas! I bud the ſcornful aid, 
And now, oh heavw'ns! I muſt your aid implore, 

o teach a wretched fevain to lùue no more. 


I humbly beg your ſpeedy advice to the diſ- 


_ conſolate Strephon. 
To the ingenious Strephon. 


4. Invain you aſk the cauſe of love's bright 5 7 


Vet own the mph has charms which might inſpire, . 


Aud fill the coldeſt breaſt with warm deſire. 
All feel the paſſion, none for certain know 


The ſpring from whence thoſe mighty miſchiefs flow, 


What joys in expectation feed the mind; 

To make fond lovers eaſe in torments find? 

What does for anxious days and nights atone, 
When abſence, or deſpairing love they moan ? 
What 'tis they court with ſuch ungovern'd zeal, 

As makes them arm againſt their peace, the will? 
If reaſon might adviſe, diſdain the maid 

Who ſo much love and honour has betray'd; 
Vou muſt amuſe your ſelf, and change the ſcene, 
Reflect how wretched ſuch a life had been; 
Man was to nobler purpoſes deſign d, 

Porn to ſubdue his paſſions, raiſe his mind; 
Lo feaſt his ſoul with intellectual food, 
And to diſtinguiſh falſe from real good; 


% 6 
*. A 


[ 


[0 


5 os Not 
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Not thus ingloriouſly to waſte his fame, 
In idle ſonnets on Aurelia's name. 
Love ſhou'd be us'd as other pleaſures are, 
To eaſe, and to relieve the mind from care. 
As courtly Gallus free from toils of ſtate, 
Seeks in his rural ſhades a ſoft retreat, | = 
There with his friends and miſtreſs ſhares his hours, 
In pleaſing grotto's and refreſhing bowerss FTE 
But if ſhe frowns, back to the court he flies, by 
And ſcorns to pine for what her pride denies, | 7 
That is, dear youth, to love and to be wiſe. 


| | On Fear. 8 

F. not, Hortenſia, give a looſe to love, 1 

Let my warm vows thoſe icy thoughts remove; 
Fear is a ſlaviſh paſſion of the ſoul, yy 
Which like a tyrant would our bliſs controul, 
On idle themes it does the mind employ, 
And triumphs, when it damps a riſing joy. 
Then baniſh ſervile fear, tis love alone 
Muſt gild our hours, and make em ſweetly run: 
The ſmiling God ſhall try a thouſand ſtrains, 
Jo drive that ſickly image from your veins, 
In pleaſing ſounds he ſhall my truth diſcloſe, 
Reveal the charms from whence my paſlion roſe, 
Then ſhew, that love like mine can ne'er expire, ; 


When beauty, wit, and merit, all conſpire, 
To give a laſting force to every gay deſire. 
Each tender accent ſhall ſome joy repeat, 
And if Hortenſia ſmile, I fear no ſhock from fate. 


To a young Lady, who affefted much Satyr in her con. 
| Verſation. WE 


Rithee, miſtaken maid, forbear thy jeſt, 

No husband in a witty wife is bleſt; 
And thou, who wouldit thy merits thus proclaim, * 
To raiſe thy character, ſhalt damn thy ſame, \ 
And mourn for former praiſe, in clouds of preſent 

ſhame. . ik | 

| Thus 
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Thus for a while ſharp fine edg'd razors pleaſe, 
But loſe their brittle value by degrees, 

Till blunt, or broken, by too frequent uſe, 
Fach vulgar hand perceives the groſs abuſe. 
Erhen, cheaply thrown aſide, they gather duſt, 

Like thee, neglected Mai, till eat away by ruſt. 
Q. 1am no /varper, nor have ] any inclination to be 
"Tone; yet for my own ſatisfation, I auould gla. 7 be able 
Fo aſſign the proportion of the odds that may happen in 
games depending on chance. To be particular, a friend of 
nine and 1 often play at picquet, wwe have an equal Skill 
Wt it; he that gets the two firſt ſets wins the flake, Now 
| ny friend, when he happens to get the firſt ſet, lays me tauo 
to one that he is up before me: but 1 am a little diffident 
ny ſelf; I have ſome ſmattering of numbers, and can 
| Wo as far as the Rule of Three, yet can't ſee how to ap- 
Eph my arithmetick to the ſolution of this caſe ; therefore 
| you wwill oblige me in determining whether the odds of two 
| go one is juſt, and if not, what it is, and the reaſon, if 
vor 700 intricate. Ee HC 1 
HA. Your friend is certainly in the right, if playing 
with advantage is to be in the right; the true propor- 
tion is three to one, which to demonſtrate: he ſu 
poſes, as a principle naturally known, that if 1 have 0 
Fan equal chance to get 10/7. or 6/. my expectation is — en 
Eworth 8 J. that is half the ſum of 10 and 6, and ſo 1 ga 
in any other caſe. To apply this, ſuppoſe the whole 4 
take between you and your friend to be 4 crown | 4 
pieces; when he has got the firſt ſet, then he has an | 
equal chance for the 4, or for 2, (for if he loſes the 
dext ſet, then you are both upon an equal foot) there- 
ſore his expectation is worth 3 crown pieces, and if 
ou would give him ſome conſideration for the ad- 
Vantage of geting the firſt ſet, and leave off playing, 
pon mutual agreement, you muſt give him 3 out of EN | 
h and take but 1 for your ſelf; but if you play on, 1 1 
then let him lay down again the 3 he has taken up, | 1 
nd lay down 1 your ſelf, which will bring it exactly 
o the odds of 3 to 1. . 


| „ 


dh | 


diſpenſation, viz. that the word of God was not yet cn. i 


ſurd, and yet many inſtances there are of each? 


caſions of one another is undoubtedly a very great ab 


a circle. But tltere are ſeveral arguments which ſcenf 
Circular, and yet are not really ſo; the addition of, 
circumſtance, tho' not obſervable at firſt view, ma fan 
entirely alter the nature of the poſition, as the chang * 


becauſe the longevity of the Patriarchs made it u 
neceſſary, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to ſuppoſe ſome b 


| becauſe God defigned the longevity of the Patriatu 
10 ſupply that defect, we cannot but allow, that tl 
longevity of the Patriarchs is ſpecifically diſtin& fra 


for tho longevity be converſant in both, yet in one iſe 
is the object, in the other the ſubject. And ti 
Sir, we hope we have ſquar'd the circle. I 


| ſtand the ſhock of it; for it is with all the rege 
imaginable when we adviſe a Lady to] part with at) 
thing ſo dear to her as vanity and affectation; but t 
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Q. *Tis common for thoſe who write of the long live 
the Patriarchs, to make this one principal reaſon of tha WR; 


gned to writing. And again, they wvho inform | 
why the word of God was no ſooner written, ſay, that th YJ 
hong lives of the Patriarchs rendred it unneceſſary. Thu : 2 
they ſhould be occafions of one another, is ridiculous and a, 


4. That two things ſhould be reciprocally the ot I 


ſurdity, for that were to make the ſame thing bot“ 
cauſe and effect, which is impoſſible, and to argue i] 


of a quality in naturals may conſtitute a new ſpecia j 
To apply this to the preſent caſe ; to ſay that . 
word of God was no ſooner committed to writing it i 


reign cauſe of that longzvity ; but if when locally oy 
duc d to a cloſe way of arguing, the afſerters of U 
opinion ſay, that God's word was no ſooner written 


the determination of that longevity to a certain end 


Q. Gentlemen, hawing oblig'd the zvorldavith ani 
count of inconflancy I defire you will tell us how wwe na 
 diflinguiſh between a real paſſion aud a feign'd one ? a 
it will oblige Oliva. * | 

A. Madam, the ſociety will with all chearfulneM 
attempt your ſatisfaction, if you have the courage i 


able 
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bſolutely neceſſary to diveſt your ſelf of thoſe pre- 
Judices before you can be able to diſtinguiſh the fin- 


eerity of a paſſion. Depend upon Apallb, Madam, 


there is no truth in thoſe impertinent triflers, called 
beaux, who are eternally talking of flames and darts, 


Who figh for my Lady, and ogle her chamber-maid, | 


ho boaſt of favours from a Counteſs, and never at- 

© tempt any thing above an orange-wench, that live on 

fuſtian, and expire in a ſong. Theſe empty people 
know nothing of that divine paſſion, love. 
There are another ſort of ſlovenly moroſe fellows, 


petite. Io love Oliva, and to lye wi 


her, E 


ſame thing in their dialect. 


, 


| © counterfeit ; then alone it is to be depended on, when 
it is apparent you are belov'd, like virtue, for your 


ſign to carry on; when it is not the haſty effect of a 
1 © er humour, but the conſtant and repeated de- 
fies of the ſoul; when it is viſible he prefers your 
peace to all other conſiderations: in a word, when you 


has in the world to you, his fortune and his time. 
Now, Madam, the ſociety think they bid fair for 


© him as he deſerves. 


| the diviſor 57600? 
| 4. There being 240 
duct of the pence will be greater than the product of 

the pounds in the proportion of the ſquare of 240 to 
I, that is in the proportion of 57600 to 1. There- 


; who know as little of it; theſe never riſe higher in 
their thoughts than the ſatisfaction of a 3 ap” 


The man of ſenſe only can carry that paſſion to 
its higheſt felicity, tho” 'tis poſſible even for them to 


con ſake, when there is no ſeparate intereſt or de- 


find he can part with two of the deareſt things he 


anſwering your queſtion, and only beg, in return, to 
give one word of advice, that if it ſhould be your 
good fortune to meet with ſuch a man, you'd uſe 
Q. 7 believe that in the ſolution of your arithmetical 
tion in your late paper, you would have farther oblig'd 
the world, if you had been pleas'd to alſſign the reaſon of 


| | pence in a pound, it is evident, 
| that if you multiply the pence by the pence, the pro- 
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fore if you divide the product of the pence by 57600, 
you will have the pounds. . Ny 

The perſon who deſires to know the baſis and re. 
maining part of the ſide of a triangle, when, as he 
has ſtated the queſtion, they may be of what lengtiÞ 
he pleaſes, may be ſuppos'd to take us all for co. 

Jurers, but whatever he may take us for, we aſſurÞ 
him, that he is no conjurer. 0 

Q You merry ſons of God Apollo, 
Who this reſponding bus neſs follow, 

And can reſokve in ſuch a trice, 

Our queſtions difficult and nice; 

Pray tell me what you do opine, 

: Of that ſame ſprite, or thing divine, 

Which did in danger often give, 

Old Socrates a tug by th' ſleeve ? 

And wwhy the daemon did not twitch, ©} 

M pen he eſpous d that bitter bitch ? 1 

A. Ingenious Sir, we muſt confeſs, T 

We like your humour and addreſs; 

Therefore without deſign to flatter, 

We'll tell you what we think o'th'matter. 
That dæmon, fprite, or what you pleaſe, 

Which was ſo kind to Socrates, | 

Was W1spom, and RIH REasoN join'd, 
Which gave ſound dictates to his mind. 

Theſe only fail'd him when he choſe 

That fiend Zantippe for his ſpouſe, 

Which ſhews, if matches are the care 

Of heav'n, the ſage no friend had there. 

Q. Tell, great Apollo, tell me why 8 

Dou did fo angrily deny 

Do ſhew the cauſe of buz of fly, ; 

| When neither wings nor head avere nigh ? 
For faith the freedom of dear Cuz, 

Popt aut as crambo pat to bus, 
By chance, without defign of claim- 

ing kin to your immortal name. = 

« This being fact that I advance, Sir, 

And you having plighted faith io anfaver ; 
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I in your next it does not follow, 
Tl buz about Pe pos'd Apollo. 
A. Since with good manners you comply, 
1 e' ſtoop. to treat about the fly. 
Know then, ſubmiſſive CRAMBO Cuz, 
that when thoſe headleſs inſects buz, 
heir inward ſpirits cauſe alliſion, 
About the pectoral diviſion, 
Upon a membrane, call'd by ſome, 
The PELLICLE, that makes em Hun; ; 
But, prithee, breeding” s dictates henceforth follow, 
Nor make a rhiming couſin of ApOLTLo. x 
Q. Tell, tell me what in your 79 is 
The chiefeſt, moſt refin'd extatick bliſs ? 
E| A. Love's kind reward, in nature, but, in grace, 
\ faith eſtabliſn'd gains the foremoſt place, 
4 | On the Birth-day of his Royal Highneſs the Prince. 
| T Ong had the Ne, who ſtrings our am'rous lyre, 
1. With gentle wiſhes fan'd a gen'rous fire, 
With eager joys ſhe {aw the bleſſing near, 
Vet blam'd the tedious, flow, revolving year, 
On leaden wheels the heavy nights roll'd on, 
And preſſing days and hours were vainly gone; 
For greedy time has often flip'd away 
H ſlily rob'd us of this exvied day. * 
But now bright triumphs ſhall the day adorn, 
1 , Great as the Pri ince, Who on that day was born. 
> Be ſtill your ſorrows, let your joys be loud, 
1 And pious withes grace the noiſy crowd ; 
Let mingled praites pierce the Joyful air, 
To bleſs this day, as happy as tis rare. 
Welcome then birth. day of that wondrous man, 
EBclov'd by heav'n, and heav'n's Vicegerent 4 NNE.. 
Could our ſucceſſes ſuit our wild deſire, | 
We could not, would not, raiſe our wiſhes hi bor: 
For gen' rous minds with pain behold the day, 
Fiat lent 'em bleſſings they can ne'er repay. 
One thought alone can ſatisfaction give, 


| Should ſuch a Laer in all our annals live, | 
| 8 1 Ig; 
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- 


The /z/t are curs'd in rocks, and heaps of barren ſand, | 


No hour of the day is free 
From pacquets to the Deity. 


Q. Why Jeſus Chriſt is ſaid to be of the ſeed of Di 
vid, and to what purpoſe is the genealogy of Joſeph 


given, when Mary conceived before ſhe came at him? 


Sheweth, 


That Phebas would find out ſome way, 


To give us wings to head and feet. 
For ſo we've ſeen, at broker's ſtall, 


If bright Apollb this will grant, | 


by lineal deſcent. 
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So bright our 2%, fo exquiſite our ey, 
The very pleaſure would in time deſtroy. 
Thus *tis in climes which feel a mgd'rate jar, 
And thoſe o'er which his conftant glories run: 
The „i are bleſt with fertile tracts of land, 


One of the Gentlemen concerned in this undertaking, hear. | % 
ing a penny-poſt-man's complaint, thought fit to tun 


it into rhime. . 
MO Britiſt Phebus, at his ſeſſion, 
The penny poſl.man's plain petition: 


Such ſhoals of letters come 
From every quarter of the town: 


We, the aggriev'd, moſt humbly pray, 


Such as his Godſhip beſt ſhall chuſe, 
'To ſave the ruin of our ſhoes. 

If humbly we might dare to ſpeak, 
This remedy the God might take : 

If to his wiſdom it ſeems meet, 


Who, tho' the ſtory very odd is, 
Was poſtman to ſome God or Goddeſs. 


A painted youth, they Hermes call ; 


Like him, we'll fly, with what you want, 
(If this addreſs you make no jeſt on) 
Swift as your anſwer to a queſtion. 


A. To the firſt queſtion we reply, that Fefus Ci 
is therefore ſaid to be of the ſeed of David, becauls 
born of the Virgin Mary, who proceeded from Daw 


In 
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In anſwer to the ſecond, we affign the following 
Feaſons of Fo/eph's genealogy, but founded on this ne- 
Zeflary preliminary, that St, Mattbeno wrote his goſ- 
pel primarily for the Fews, to whom, in the genea- 
Rogy, he has a peculiar regard. | 35 
I. The Fexvs look'd upon Feſeph as real Father to 


| Fation. St. Maztheww therefore, to remove this migh- 
vy rock of offence, acquainted his countrymen, that 
In caſe Feſus Chrift had been really the ſon of Fo/eph, 
de had, on that account, been of the family and li- 
pdeage of David, 
21. St. Matthew, by tracing Joſeph's anceſtry, in- 
| form'd the Fexvs, that as Feſus Chriſt was naturally 
| the ſon of David by his mother's, ſo he was legally 
ſo by his reputed father's fide. And it would be no 
| {mall ſatisfaction to them to behold their Mæſiah 
 Qoubly the fon of David, both by natural and impu- 
tative deſcent. )) Ns £1 
3. A mother's family was reputed as no family 
among the Fervs, and therefore our Lord could be no 
© Stherwiſe enroll'd, than under 7o/p4's pedigree. Ve- 
© xy pertinent was it then to give the bes to know, 
mat in one ſenſe he wou' d appear as the Son of David 
in their publick regiſters. 5 
4. Joſeph and Mary were both of the ſame family: 


Land this could not be unknown to the Feavs, for whom 
K. Matthery wrote. While therefore he preſented them 


With 7o/eph's genealogy, at the fame time he ac- 


give them Fo/eph's rather than Mary's, when either 


v. Nould ſuffice, in compliance with the receiv'd cuſtom 
oh A his country, which (as is ſaid above) made no ac- 
unt of the mother's family. „„ wg 
Fl Kt From the premiſes we may aver, that St. 
ale N eitbeav deduc'd Fo/eph's genealogy, with deſign to 


mew that Feſus Chriſt was every way the Son of 


In 


bur bleſſed Lord. If therefore they had fuſpected Jo. 
pb to have deſcended from any other line, this would 
have prejudic'd their minds againſt the Goſpel diſpen- 


Fquainted them with that of Mary's, and he choſe to 


avid; that as he came to fulfill all righteouſneſs, ſo 
1 bach 1 1 hs... 


ee CFE et ans er a nent IS _- 20 
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he would evidence every punctilio of royal deriy; "I 
tion, 5 — 1 


by God and his country, the clerk hs Culprit, God fe 4 : 
you @ good deliverance, pray, what is the fignification i 3 


A. The Athenians have "an ſome account of this . | ſo 
Vol. III. p. 4. but our 


ed with; ſo that Culbrit appears to be a corruptiuſ} Lab 


ſeen the reſemblance of a face? 


Fe by about 45 proportions. As for the reſemblance of 3 


gination, from the inequality of light diſcernible u 


Fpounded? | 


Q. When a man upon his trial ſays, he will be wyiÞ 


Culprit? | 


ociety are of opinion, tha m 
when the perſon pleaded not guilty, and put himſel“ m 


upon God and his country for a trial, the clen he 
pronounc'd theſe words, Nil le pariot, Let it ar pa 


pear ſo, i. e. Let it appear to God and your country, | In 
that you are not guilty of the crime you ſtand char? 


of 211 le pariot. ; 

Q. Tour opinion is defir'd concerning the moon, a 
its material ſublance, as to its bigneſs in compariſon ci 
the earth; and whether it be true, that therein may h of 


Dd 
4 vw > I» 
e SES 
2 


= 


A. The material ſubſtance of the moon is of: th 
more rarified contexture than the earth, and is leb ph 


a face, we conceive it to be either the effect of ina 


her, or an error occaſion'd from an aſtronomical tern, Þ* 
fince the different appearances of the moon are e; 
preſs'd by phaſes, which, tho? it differs from faces in 
orthography, yet not in ſound. Thus, Sir, we have ! mn 
deliver'd our opinion of your queries, tho' ſome m 
think, that the learned know no more of theſe thing a 


than the man in the moon. . ſu 


Q Whether a perſon that has compounded with his . an 
ditors, is not ſo ſtrongly concluded by the above rule, as, fir 
be incapable of performing any att of charity acceptabi 7 gü 


#0 God, before he has fully diſcharg d the debts he cum. av 


A. That acts of charity may be acceptable to God, 
they ought to be done with all the ſimplicity and 7 
ſincerity of heart imaginable, out of a juſt ſenſe off 7, 


the duty we owe, and the dependance we have up FF 


00 
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on him, and not from our being ſtruck with the 
miſery of an object. 
n the next place, what is ſo given ought to be 
strictly our own, which a. perſon that has com- 
ET .ounded with his creditors ought not to think ſo, 
till he has ſatisfied all their juſt demands upon him; 
ſo that to make his charity acceptable to God, he 
XZ muſt come up to thoſe rules. For tho' his creditors 
may give him a legal diſcharge for his compoſition, 
he can never be diſcharg'd in conſcience, till he has 
paid the laſt farthing : but divines allow a liberty in 
7 {mall acts of charity, which can be no damage to 
creditors, and where we may preſume upon reaſon- 
able men. 
LE: Q. Why turpentine, "oaks taken inwardly, cauſes 2 
ꝛiꝛrine to have a foveet ſcent like wnolets ? | 
A. Turpentine is endued with a great quantity 
olf pure ſulphur, which being very volatile, does pe- 
netrate the maſs of blood, and mixeth it ſelf with 
the ſerum, ſo that when urine is excreted, the ſul- 
phureous particles are diſcharged, and yield a grate- 
ful ſmell. 
Q. Your opinion is defir'd, whether or no it is Iruful 
n for a perſon io wear @ wi ? 
A. It is not only lawful, but alſo neceſſary for our 
| 7 queriſt to cheriſh his brains. 
Q. You are defired in your next paper to tell . | 
narf it was that God put upon Cain? 
A. Some think that he branded his Greliond with 
my b a letter of his name; others, that he arm'd him with 
* ſuch a ghaſtly look, that every one endeavour'd to 


ct } avoid him. But theſe can be but mere conjectures, 
un fince the caſe will admit of nothing farther than a 
10 Fe It ſhou'd therefore be our buſineſs rather to 


oft þ avoid the reaſon of the mark, than N to en- 
quire into the nature of it. | 

300, : Q. 77 Apollonian /ons of brighteſt wit, 

and bo to unriddle nature's ſecrets fit ; 

e of WW 1, a poor maid, unknowing what to do, 


up- For ſpeedy fuccour, hither fly to you, 
A charms 


Vour flames from one, who flights your profferd Do 


On a certain Lady continually looking out at her Chamber: bt 


Fr HE lark no ſooner tends her flight, | the 
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A charming youth I paſſionately he,  K 
Whom neither ſighs, nor tears, nor pray'rs can move : if} 


Daiy I languiſh, and my pains increaſe, 12 
And nothing can 1 find to give me eaſe; ro 


| Then, Sirs, perform your promiſe to the fair, = i) 


Aud by yaur kind advice protect me from deſpair? o 
A. Ah! Yet, fond maid, impending ruin ſnun: Or 
What numbers of your ſex are thus undone ! Ca 
You guide the wounds of Love, and then complain þ Or 
That tears, and ſighs, and paſſion, plead in vain: | On 
Yau curſe the pains, and rage to fel the ſmart, Or 


Vet hug the ſubtil poyſon to your heart; Wi 


Wou'd you be happy, ſtudy to remove, Or, 
Loe; | It 
You'll then, with eaſe, your peace of mind regain, Þ An 
Unleſs juit heav'n decrees a longer pain; —_ 
For, Oh! I fear! yet wiſh my thoughts untrue !- 5 
You've us'd ſome Man before, as he now uſes Vor. I 
Q. Oh ! tell a culinary fair one why, .a- P 
From back of cat as black as charcoal, | It! 


 Smartly rubb'd with hand in dark hole, An 


Such fiery fparkles y: W. 
May 1 ne'er more be kiſs'd by man, | Sur 


If this ben't fact, your ſervant ANN. Ta 


A. An oily ſubſtance nouriſhetn the hair, But 
Which ſulph'rous particles contains, An 

By friction rais'd with little pains; = 

If this ben't truth I'll ſwear, Fu 
Ne'er kitchen-wench again to follow, 3 E 
Yours, Nancy, ſcullion to Apollo. | | 


Window. 


To greet with ſongs the new-born light ; | che 

No ſooner Progne's in her chat, | 555 Nee 
But Chhee's in her airy ſeat; EY ent, 
And there retains her dear abode, — | 
Till night informs the drawzy God. 5 bo 


5 7 


be 
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Tell us, bright guardian of the day, 
he cauſe of this abſtruſe delay? 


: 5 Doſt thou employ thy Cupidi here, 
3 o wound th unweary paſſenger ? 
Does contemplation fix thy mind, 


oo great on earth to be confin d? 

Or does my philoſophick fair, 
Con, like ſubſiſt on air? . 
Or doſt thou ſearch how ſtars diſpenſe, 
or man their wond'rous influence . 
Or would'ſt with phaetonick pride, 


I wichia the ſolar chariot ride? 
Or, (grant thy fancy's not ſo high) 
Doſt think with ſ/carus to fly? 


If fo, thy project render ſure, - 
E And ns as well as wings procure. 


Oz Hope. 


" OP Z is a friendly paſſion of the mind, 


Which to the miſerable ſtill is Kind: 


| It ſmooths the lover's brow, it calms. his breaſt, 


And in the midſt of pain, does {till ſome pleaſure give. 


And in ſoft whiſpers tells him he is bleſt ; 
What cou'd relieve the pangs of deep deſpair, 
| Sago defeated bliſs, or make us bear 

The tyranny and frowns of an inſulting fair, 
But ſtrength of Hape? that bids the lover live, 


The LoveR's degrees of compariſon. 


Ls the man, who ſees Celinda's eyes, 


More happy he, who for her beauty ſighs. 
© But that ſucceſsful man moſt happy is, 
1 ſighs for her ſake, while ſhe fighs for H1s. 


here being no crimes more expreſly forbid, bath by | 
Fr- Ta of God and man, than murther and revenge, 
| efecially ſelf-murther, which, by all Chriſtians, is Juſth 


| efleem'd the moſt abhorrent to human nature; I would 
entreat Jour ſolution of the following queſtion : how ſhall 


| # acquit Sampſon from being a notorious inſlance of bath 
60 crimes, in a way conſſlent With the notions we ought 
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wrath, better fitted for deſtruction. 
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to have of the divine attributes and commands, ſince it i, 
very evident, that he was mov'd by revenge, when |, 
pray d that God would aſſiſt him; and that God, in a. 
fever to his prayer, did give him power to deſtroy himſelf, 


and ſeveral thouſands of the Philiſtines ? _ 


5 VPoour Servant, Lucinda, | 
A. We approve of St. Auſtin's opinion, that the 
_ ardency of Sampſon's prayer proceeded, not from any 

private ſpirit of revenge, but from a divine impulſe 
moving him thereunto; and this is confirm'd from 


the ſucceſs of his petition; ſince we are aſſur'd, that 
God heareth not ſinners, eſpecially in the very ſub. 
ject matter of their ſin. 


But if we farther conſider the action as 


ſure thus to die for the publick good, is foreign to 
the common notion of ſelf- murther. And tho' a ſen- 


tence of his prayer ſeems expreſly to inform us of 


his deſire to be reveng'd for the deprivation of his 


_ fight, yet we need not expound it in a rigorous ac- 


ceptation, but may ſo mollify it, as to ſuppoſe, that 
fo inhuman a cruelty in the Lords of the Ph:/;/tines to 
one, who was judge in Mrael, made them veſſels of 
From the pre- 
miſes therefore we may give Sampſon an acquittal, 
ſince he antidated a Goſpel-precept, and laid down 
his life for his brethren. | 7 | 

Q Whether the air, which the Pleniſis hold is thi 


medium employ'd by nature for the filling up all imagina- 


ble vacuums in the world, be it. ſelf perfectly full, and 


evithout pores, and, conſequently, capable to furniſh other 
bodies to an abſolute plenitude ? + 


A. They who allow a vacuum, as we do, muſt 


grant withal that there is no imaginable way of know- 


ing, whether the moſt ſubtile matter exiſtent in the 
world be with or without pores, Cou'd the PI. 
85 5 3 miſts 


* 8 


And if Sampſon was mov'd Þ 7 
from above to the action he perform'd, we cannot! 
but allow, that he, who has the ſole diſpoſal of our Þ 

lives, can commiſſion any of his creatures to deſtroy Þ 
_ themſelves. = 
heroical, in that by ſo great a ſlaughter of the PY. 
tines he wrought a fignal deliverance for his country; 


* 
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% prove their plenum by the ſame argument, it 
Wou'd neceſſarily follow, that ſuch materia ſubtiliſſi- 
a is without pores. But ſince which fide ſoever 
pf the queſtion be true, a vacuum may be ſtill 
*E&llow'd of; and fince it muſt be granted poſſible, 
that the particles compoſing the materia ſubtiliſſima 


parts being ſo diſpos'd, the natural conſequence re- 
FI fulting from the premiſes, can be no other, than that 
. 5 our queſtion is irreſolvable. 

| 7 Q. Suppofong I have a challenge ſent me to ght, and 
1 7 am unwilling to do it, fince it is no the laws of 
l q od and man; How ſhall 1 behave my /e if | as to fave 

my honour ? 

Al. Antiquity preſents us with a memorable paſ- 
| age concerning two ſoldiers in Cz/ar's army, who, 


tack the common enemy, and vindicate their own by 
their country's honour. The reſolution taken, one 
of them affaulted the thickeſt ſquadrons, and had 


like to have ſav'd his reputation at the expence of 


his liberty: but the other reviewing the danger of 


ais antagoniſt, flew after him with a generous emu- 
lation, bravely reſcued him from his ſurrounding 


ſoes, and gloriouſly overthrew him by a prevention 

of his overthrow. Apollo is a ſtrange admirer of ſuch 

genuine bravery, and therefore preſſingly recom- 
| mends ſo noble an experiment. 
2. Since you are mathematical, and reſolve caſe: 35 
3 ben to chance, you will oblige me to let me hnoww au 
ler there is any odds in playing at even or odd, if be. 
E 4 7 it ſeems wery odd to me? | 
HA. Tho' you ſeem merrily diſpoſed, and to hve 
© {ent this queſtion for the ſake of a pun, yet there is 


number of pieces that you can gralp, ! is either an even 
4 num- 


may be ſo aptly diſpos'd together, as to exclude po- 
FR@oſity, and fince the minuteneſs of ſuch materia e- 
ji;judes human obſervation, and therefore forbids us to 

N _— beyond the bare poſlibility of its component 


: upon a very hot contention, agreed upon this expedi- | 
ent to decide the quarrel, namely, vigorouſly to at- 


more in it than perhaps you imagine, for the greateſt 
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number of pieces you can graſp is odd, then there 


may affure you (to return pun for pun) that iti Bu 


and ſublime notions of friendh 


therefore we muſt be wary how we cenſure : if t 


Certain anſwer to this queſtion. 


number or an odd one: if it is an even numhe; 
then in this number, and all the numbers inferior u 
it, there is as many even numbers as odd ones, au-. 
therefore it is equal which is taken; if the greatet | 


advantage in gueſſing odd; for in an odd number,, Te 
and the inferiors to it, there is one odd number mor Ar 
than there are even ones; and therefore, upon tie RT: 
whole, there is an advantage in taking odd prefer Le 


ably to even; we don't know whether this reaſon} Ar 


can convince you, but whether it does or no, ve, W 


even ſo. I 4 
Q. Whys it, that ſo very few are qualified with i, 


ip? ag EY 

A. We conceive the Chief reaſon to be, the c-] 
ruption of our manners; the generality of peopkſÞ 
living a life of ſenſe, and not of reaſon, of Which F A] 


friendſbip is the off. ſpring. 
as 


Agſire to know the reaſon why the Ladies in d | 4 A, 


James's aud other churches bow the knee lower, and wii D 
ore reverence, aue to another in the time of divine ſu. 


vice, than they do at the name of Jeſus? 95 
A. External geiture is no certain index of the mind 2 


Ladies intend in their hearts more reverence to eacl 
other, than to the name of Feſus, it is doubtleſs 2 
very great crime; but if that remiſneſs ariſeth fron 
the reſignation of their whole minds in devotion, te 
fault is venial, if any, ſince the adoration of the hear 2 
is far more acceptable to God Almighty, than that a 
geſture : but the Ladies conſciences alone can give: 


Q. I aAdeſire that in your next you would pleaſe to tl 
me why a drake hath à curled feather on his rump ? 

A. For diftinCtion, as fools have in their caps. 
Q. Tell me, dear youths, who all Apollo claim, 
If women love with ne er ſo bright a flame, 
Chaſt as cold weſtals, and that love diſchſe, 
Why they, in telling, fame and honour laſe? 10 
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y muft th unhappy ſex fuch dangers run, 

ins die if we conceal, and if declare undone? 
4. 'Tis for the glory of your ſex that heav'n 
inſpires this notion in the minds of men; 
rnat you ſhall be addreſt and we adore, 
o humble us, and raiſe your value more; 
And therefore as propitious to your fame, 
ewas thence enjoin'd on penalty of ſhame, 
Leſt paſſion, ſenſe of honour might ſubdue, 
And love (neglected) firſt ſhould ſtart from you, 

7 Whilſt difficulty magnifies the prize, 
But what is freely offer'd moſt depiſe ; | 
Which to our grief we find oft in your ſcornful eyes. 
Q. 7 brityþ wiſemen, which the moſt complete 
1 Digit of Barrow, Tillotſon, or Stillingfleet? 


Ez — ſhine, 
All of a piece throughout, and ALL Diving, 
5 hen bright PHOSPHER uſhers in the day, 
And . radiant beams ts us & lay, 
i Doth he move in the place he's got in, 
Or elſe ith place which he is not in: 
[4 Pray let me know, Britain's Apollo, | 
3 £4 7 from both mayn't follow ? 
A. Thou ſubtile queriſt, big with ons 9 
Y found, 
> Whoſe depth of ſenſe no mortal e' er can ſound ; 
do far from human reach, we dare make good, 
That thy great ſelf, thy ſelf ne'er underſtood: 
yet this we humbly offer to your lines, 
Where Phoſpher i is, there radiant Phoſpher ines 
5 5 Of- ſpring of Phœbus, /oxs of Delian fire, 
For fo we judge you by your parts and fire, 
Lell us why thoſe, the wulgar call the wiſe, 
. * Dowit, and witty men, fo much deſpiſe? 
ö A. The man of ait, and not of Judgment too, 
Is juſtly ſlighted by the wiſer few: 
{ But when 6015 join, and in one center fall, 
hat man, like thee, commands plus from all. 
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þ A. Three glorious lights, which | in the ane did 
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To a friend who diſſuaded me from loving Celina, 
O check the blooming glories of the ſpring, 

Forbid the tuneful Nebringal to ling. 

Bid northern winds and tempeſts ceaſe to roar, 

And breaking billows ſwell beyond the ſhore. 

Go tame the angry Lion from his rage, 

Or lock the Tiger in a Sparrow's cage. 

_ Go make the coldeſt waters nouriſh flame, 

And lull to ſleep the wakeful voice of fame. 
Command the ſun his conſtant courſe to change, 
Force the fix'd ftars thro? various orbs to range, 

With tow'ring eagle's wings attempt to fly, 
And mount in lofty flights above the sk. 
Th's may be try'd, but he who thinks to move 
My matchleſs paſſion, or unbounded love, 
May ſooner graſp the thunder of the ſky, Fa 
And clothe his mortal frame with immortality, Þ| 


On a Lady abo could command her Tears. 
| WE Chhe, why this voluntary tear? == 
| No, Miſtreſs, ſuch ſpontaneous throbs endear, 

Should I the beauty of your form admire, _ | 
Such ready ſtreamings would but quench the fire. 
Could frequent floodings make a briny ſea, 
Vou think you ſhould another Venus be. 
Leave Chhe, leave your dewy cheeks to wet, 
Thence Venus riſes, there, alas] you ſet. 

A fruitleſs hope your ſickly fancy feeds, 

Love's not an inſe&, that in moiſture breeds. 
'Tho' his bright mother did in ocean thrive, 

Yet little Cupid has not learnt to dive. 


Lowe the moſt prevailing 4a ſſion, 


N vain you urge ambition 1s a toy, 
1 Empire a trifle, which affords no joy 
Compar'd with love; when hat the ſoul inſpires, 
'Tiis fill'd with bliſs, and burns with nobler fires, 
It views all other pleaſures with diſdain, 
But ſuch as are ſubſervient to love's reign. Th 
„„ . DS at 
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at God like Roman who ſuch firmneſs ſhew'd, 
=D, loſe the world's command for what he lovd, 
add a juſt notion of the heavenly flame, 
Ind is love's hero in the month of fame, 
Had Cleopatra like Hortenſia been, 
With eyes ſo bright, with ſo divine a mien, 
d I been own'd the world's imperial head, 
It her command whole nations ſhould have bled. 
Ae Anthony, no other bliſs I'd known, 
Kc for a ſmile, the g/be itſelf had gone. 
S . Whether perſons who murder themſelves may 5 * 
i be ſaved; and if fo, wry are toe denied a chriſtian 
8 rial? | 
A. That thoſe guilty of faicide may be ſaved, we 
; J e extremely willing to hope, becauſe tis preſumed 
; Z that nothing but a deprivation of reaſon could make 
(Chriſtian guilty of ſuch an action: agreeable to which, 
1 the favourable opinion our courts of juſtice enter- 
Hin in ſuch caſe, where the perſon is generally brought 
Lid on compos mentis. And certainly people deprived of 
maſon will never be accountable for actions done 
bontrary to it. ok 
That they were denied e burial by th | 
Haw, might be to deter others from ſuch actions, fince 
Aus of that nature have been always made in terrorem. 
. 2. Gentlemen, pray what is the nature of an echo ? 
A. An echo is the reverberation of a voice from 
'M roc!zs, walls, banks, woods, wells, &c. and is 
Quſed by any of the above-mentioned repercuſling bo- 
es, ſtoping and reflecting the original ſound, thro' 
Wrcuate lines in the air; of theſe are two ſorts, the 
n current, and the ztinerant echo, diſtinguiſhed by the 
Pickneſs or {lowneſs of their returns; the firſt is, 
When we are near the repercuſſing body ; 3 the ſecond, 
When at a diſtance from it, | 
Hou can you eat thoſe two texts of S cripture, 
Iz. Act. Apoſt. ix. 7. and Act. Apolt. xxii. 9. 
A. In the former paſſage, where it is iaid, hearin 
voice, it may be readily conceived, that they heard a 
5 dufuſed voice, tho no articulate ſound, In the lat- 
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Q. What is the reaſon that thoſe that are born deaf, 
are alſo dumb? 3 


AF 
if 
5 


both ſimply to hear, and alſo ſo to hear as to under. 


much below your merit; your conqueror would elſe 
in floods of rapid joy fail ſwiftly to yeur call, whoſe 


might melt a breaſt of ſteel, and tab, with ſharpeſt 


Loving queſtion. How, fiace all religions differ from each 


taken principles of contending churches; and fix your 
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ter, where it is expreſſed, but they heard not the void, 
we may neceſſarily conceive, that they heard not an 
articulate voice, tho' they heard a confuſed ſound : or, 
which comes to the ſame purpoſe, the original word 
which in both the paſſages is tranſlated Hear, ſignif 


ſtand. The proper 8 of this twofold ſenſe, 
to the fore- mentioned paſſages, eaſily reconciles their 
ſeeming difference. | | | | t 
Q. Tell me, moſt learned and polite aſſembly, what iu 
the killing and the fatal cauſe, that per ſevering love, and 
tendereft demonſtrations only excite to more indifference th (A 
charming congueror? ſay ſomething that may melt hi 
Frozen heart, and give ſome eaſe to mine, of which he ha; 
the fole command? N 1 
A. Oh charming fair! the fatal killing cauſe of a 
your misfortune, is that your choice has fallen to 


wounding eloquence, and moving ſoft compliance 


love, a heart of adamant. _ 


A. Speech is from imitation, but the deaf perſo 
is deprived of the means thereof. 
Q. Gentlemen, pray give me your ſolution of the fil 


other, a man may be ſatisfied which is the trueſt, ſtein 
they all pretend to have the only incorrupt laws of Gut, 
and equally boaſt of their martyrs and confeſſors? 

A. Let reaſon guide your choice, and faith ſupport 
your practice, you'll then with eafe diſcover the mil 


hopes upon the unſhaken baſis of our proteſlant reli 
gion, whence you may view with a charitable pity, 
the zealous: follies of the blinded world, and pray, 
not for the ruin, but converſion of your un-numbred 
.. 1 


Q. Gentle. 
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1 h abing queſtion : whether a man may laaufully, hading 
ir iſed 4 woman marriage, go 10 bed to her before that 
arriage is celebrated? N T | 

A. It the inclinations of our queriſt may be gueſſed 
ﬆ by his que/tzon, 'twill be a long time &er we find 
PF anſwer to his fatizfaftion; for how is it poſſible 
hat you ſhould LawevLLy commit an action, which 
e fixed decrees of God and man declare Unu.awrvi? 


EF you look upon marriage as a divine injunction, 
Chow can you, without a ſin, deſtroy the very end of 


Is inſtitution? If you believe it but a political ordi- 
tion, yet even then you err, by breaking ſhame- 
belly thro' the ſettled laws of your country: but as the 


ſpftitution of marriage is both divine and political, and 


ancient as the world's creation, you will not only 
Eb abominably againſt the laws of God and man, but 
ge the woman, you pretend to love, an undeniable 
Egroof of a diſſembled paſſion, the very moment you 
p baſely ſtoop to offer at a crime ſo much below the 
practice of a Chriſtian, and ſo inconſiſtent with that 


Emakes his addreſſes under the name of GENTLEMAN. 
= Q. Of what ſubſtance or matter is lime compoſed, and 
ly is it affected with ſuch à vehement calidity, <when 
water is poured thereoeͤn?n 


ys ; and 'tis probable that in ſuch an operation ſome 
Wery particles may be lodged in it, which, upon the 
ffuſion of water, being forced out of their receptaclee, 


> 
8 


nf addenly break forth in crouds, and cauſe that intenſe 
il. Neat and ſmoke. | RELIES | 

ur Q Gentlemen, [deſire to know from whente proceeds 
oy ght? ny opinion is, tis from the heart, but being con- 
„ died by- à lharned man, "tis zou muſi decide the con- 
20 Voverſy. N | 


| 4. That thought is the peculiar property of the 


leart being no otherwiſe concerned, than as an organ 


Gentlemen, | you are defired to fad a ſolution'to the © 


1 ſpect the ſofter ſex may juſtly claim, from one who | 


4 Limeis made of ordinary quarry-ſtones, by vio- 
nt calcination in a cloſe kiln or furnace for many; 


Pul, we think too plain to require any proof. The 


2 | | proper | 
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proper to receive the impreſſions made upon it by ti 4 


 cafianed by the paſpitation of the heart : 1 ure you it nf ; 


of God, and the two lovers in that divine poem, ſheyn 
cern and tenderneſs which were to be between Chrj 
; pretenders to wit have been fond of giving it another 


Q. Why is one ſo chill, even to ſhaking, as in an agit 


much heat to it for concoction of the food, that the 
. reſt of the body for a while is left without ſufficient 


bces ; but is a ſign of an healthful conſtitution. | 
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ſenſes, which impreſſions are conveyed from thens WW”! 
by means of the nerves, to the ſoul, which alone ha to 


the power to approve or reject thoſe ideas which th 


pleaſing or diſagreeable, and therefore muſt be I RW 
fountain of all thought. —_ | 
Q. Gentlemen, I am often troubled with a pain a 


ceeds not from love, nor from any fright or accident abu! 
ſoever ; therefore I defire to know by Apollo the regſeni 
this palpitation of the heart, and you will oblige jour. 
el | . | Cela! 
A. The palpitation of the heart proceeds from uf 
ill qualified blood, irritating the tender fibres of th Kat : 


heart to diſcharge the troubleſom gueſts of the ilſOxE 


>R 


% 


medicines. „„ 0 
Q. Whether by the two lovers in the Canticles or % o 
lomon's Song, TU originaliy deſigned Solomon an ; J 
Pharoah's daughter, or Chriſt and his Church? | 

A. Tis the opinion of the moſt learned and bel 
divines, that the Canticles were dictated by the'Spitit 


particles of the blood, which are curable by prop: i Noc 


to the world as an example of that paſſionate con- 
and his Church. Tho' the ancient as well as moden 
turn. 

after eating? your ſolution will oblige your humbl: ſir 


vant, Iris. | 


A. The digeſtive faculty of the ſtomach attraGs f 


to invigorate the . tendons, &c. to perform their of 


| Gentit* 


knen, Pardon the following lines, which come 
to require a reaſon for your writing no verſes on 


Vas proclaim'd. | 

©. 7 JOY can AroLLo praiſe the BxrTI5H ie, 
13 H And not afford its joys one pleaſing ſmile? 
| Bow can wwe hope. he'll long with us remain, 
% honour'd not THAT DAY with one poor firain, 
at gave our FARTH A HEAV'N, in mighty ANNA's 


| ; 1 A. 'Tis bravely ſpoke, tis great and honeſt too, 


“Done as a loyal BxiTain ought to do. 1 


ut ah ! tho once I rul'd the ſun alone, 
oss glorious moment caſt me from my throne, 


ock dat a KIs ix c light, far brighter than myown. B 


= for only you can tell, 
y women in their love and hate, 
Ho men fo far excel? 


Q. Sons of Apollo, you I af ; 


4. Reaſor's the cauſe of what you aſk, 
in which the men excel; | 
n women the defect of that 

„lakes paſſion oft rebel. 93 
el us, Apollo's ſons, when firſt begun, 
WS cuſtom that's as old as Thetis ſon ; 

e Vhich to this day the learned ſages keep, 


Wo which aue owe our tears, whene'er wwe weep, 
h, when poor we have done amiſs at ſchool, 
or want of ſome defenſive grammar-rule, 

Ve knotty birch muſt make our tails to ſmart? 


0 WOr who for puni/oment did firft affign that part? 
he Now pray be grave, and give's a civil reaſon, 

on WF For jeering now would be but out of ſeaſon; 
01. | - Or elſe WE warn you, leſt you mode our cholers, 


un' ll find it dangerous, perhaps, to banter ſcholars. 
A. Now ten to one, this &rotty queſtion came 
From Weſiminſier, that ſchool of flogging fame; 
And as thoſe parks are fav'rites of Apolls, 

A ſpeedy anſwer ſhall their query follow. 
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the 8'Þ of March, being the day on which the Queen | 


Vor. I. D Ne 
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No force could _ the kin that did environ 


The fturdy pupil of the peeviſh Chiron, 


Who finding crab-tree cudgel not prevail, 
Bound up a tingling rod, and firk'd his tail. 


The glowing ſmart, as innocent as new, 
Made the young hero {kip like one of you; 
And ſince thoſe ancient days the flogging art 
Has ſtill been fatal to the fleſhy part. 


Now, Sirs, we think we've anſwer'd you like ſcholar ; 0 
And humbly hope we ſhall not move your ch, 


Tho', if we do, what danger pray can follow! 


1 s ſelf alive, he durſt not whip Ahl. | 


upon jvur whining rhimes ; 
> 9s % at ne'er will pleaſe the times; 
Tho you think Chloris heav'nh fair, 
DD us — may appear a bear; 
And if by you her darts are felt, 


Mut we diſſolve, becauſe you melt? 
 Grve us an amour new and odd is, 
O, ſome plain wwench and not a Goddeſs, 
Without an altar, fhrine or dart, 


All perfect nature without art; 
And then you Will for ever win us, 


Jo read you 's if the dewil avere in us. 


A. Since we're ſet up for ck, a fallet 
We muſt prepare for ev'ry palate ; 


And not our delicacies waſte 


On thoſe who have another taſte: 
We'll give you then what new and odd i is, 


The wench you'll ſcarce believe a Goddeſs, 


Cellida and Chon. 


Cie. Fr being rare ſo much augments the price, 


Cellida muſt be a paradiſe. 


Cel. My. Chon needs muſt have a ſtock of wit, 


Since none did ever know him ſpend it yet: 
But now a miſer's feaſt we may expect; 
Then name the rarities you would reflect. 


Cle. You're treble * you ſing, who can ache ? 


Like 
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like barn-door-hinge, or pig hung in a gate. 
enen what a harmony, if with ferew'd face, 
o make a conſort, you would grunt a baſe? 
. Your ſmile, with furrow'd brow, what's rare 
imply d, 5 
EZ Had I not heard the jeſt, I'd ſworn you cry'd. 

EG). You laugh'd ſo loud, the reſt were all diſmay'd, 
Had I not heard the jeſt, I'd ſworn you bray'd. 

r. But then thoſe ferret- eyes, heav'ns how they ſhine. 
purg'd from all dulneſs by their flowing brine! _ 
If in thoſe lantern-jaws they then were plac'd, 
How might the ſtreets with ſuch new lights be 


Por: v oy F* - 4. 
D we” 


| 2 


E 8 5 . ; 
. Rich ſcents, when ſtrong, with ſtink will fill the 
1 


Then why mayn't ſtinks, when ſtrong, become 
1 Perfume? „„ 

If fo my Cellida is wondrous ſweet, 
From all th' effluvia which our ſenſes greet. 

. Sweet as the muſick from your numbers flows, 
Croak'd from your lungs, and twanged through 
Jour noſe. 15 e 


WT Lacinda, 46e ſent us thoſe bright Tines inſerted in & 
= © * formur paper. POE FE oy 
Hanks, fair Lucinda, for your radiant lines, 
Ev'n our Apoll in each diſtich ſhines. 

Fuck with your wit, we fear not his remove, 
ho trifle with Teſs pow'rful charms above, 
Wit for your ſake, conclude his joyful ſtay, 
Jo make our hemiſphere perpetual day. : 
Our ſure ſucceſs now from your ſmiles we'll date, 
and in your wiſhes read our certain fate. ns 
FF. 70 SES 
IS true, my ſuff rings lately were compleat, 
1. My Jealouſies ſevere, my torments great; 
fer durſt one healing thought preſume to reſt, 

Fithin the rules of my diſtracted breaſt ; 
Da But 
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But now the white auſpicious flag ſhall prove 
My ſtrange delivery from the monſter love: 
And ſcornful Amaryllis now ſhall know, 
No more to beauty, or her charms I'll bow. 
Her wonted ſnares with courage ll diſdain, 
And ſpurn the pleaſures that procur'd my pain : 
For tho' my heart in flames did once expire, 
Yet I the wond'rous Phenix's birth acquire, 
And can with comfort boaſt another heart entire. 


Q. Why hawe fome ſculls ſeams in the forehead | g | 
and others not ? or whether this ſeam is proper to ,, 


or common to both ſexes? = 
A. The ſeam, or ſuture in the forehead is equal) 


common to both fexes, and is occaſioned from th: Fo 
ſmallneſs of the intermedial ſpaces of the lambdoidi| 
ſagittal and coronal ſutures being too ſmall, and there 
fore inſufficient to diſcharge the ſteams or recrement * 
of the brains; whereupon it is inſtituted by nature v 

| ſupply the defect of the other ſutures, by forming a ney MT 
one in the forehead : but on the other fide, if th" 


other ſutures are large enough to vent thoſe ſteam; 
then there is no occaſion for that in the forehead. WW 
Q. LH it poſſible for mankind to attain to perfettim ! eu 


if not, why ſays our Saviour, Be ye therefore perſec, F | 


as your Father which is in heaven is perfect? 

A. Sure man can never be ſo perfect as his Maker, 
ſince undeniable are thoſe words of Eliphaz, Behold 
he pateth no truſt in his ſaints; yea, the heavens ar: 
not clean in his ſight. When therefore our bleſſed 
Lord commands us to be perfect, as our Father which 

is in heaven is perfect, he propoſes God as a patter 
of perfection, which we ſhould endeavour as acct 
rately to imitate, as our frail mortality will permit. 
And while in this ſenſe we ſet the Lord always befor 
us, we ſhall be daily provok'd to make nearer advance We 
to the ſtill d iĩſtant object of our conſtant imitation. We 

Q. Gentlemen, I have been fick a long time, aul 
am much abr to medicine. 1 „ 

A friend adviſed me lately to conſult a phyſician an 

 Jellow his directions, God having allow'd means to mou 
: | „ 


. l, and in all likelihood. mich hade bleſſed thoſe 
means to me, had I und them; my remiſſneſs herein he 
* might be a juſt cauſe of the increaſe of my diſtem- 
Your peedy opinion of this advice is earneſtly de- 
17 520 becauſe” I agſign to act accordingly ? 
HA. We are obliged to you for the value you put 
Wpon our ſentiments ; but think you highly blameable 
that through a mere averſion to medicines you ſhould 
1 vive ſo much liberty to a growing diſeaſe : and ſince 


4A 5 A 


| 1 lained likewiſe proper means to preſerve the ſame, it 


may be accounted a ſort of preſumption in you to 


: Hieple&t thoſe means: our opinion therefore is, that 
ou would ſend immediately for an able phyſician, 


Net it prove with you according to the old ien 
—erd medicina paratur + 
Dum mala per longas convaluere moras. 


neat will make him eat his tail ? 

A. The monkey being commonly fed with meat, 
1 is but natural in him to expect it always, and be- 
Wing deprived of his cuſtomary diet, does probably en- 


deavour to ſatisfy his longing appetite, by chewing 
Pi tail, 


* 


ng it has been a cuſtom among them? 

! A. This ceremony is obſerved on the firſt of March, 
in commemoration of a ſignal victory obtained by 
Ihe Britons under the command of a famous General, 
known vulgarly by the name of St. David; the Bri- 
ons wore a leek in their hats, to diſtinguiſh their 
friends from their enemies in the heat of the battle, 


ce 

ctreſſers, begs leave to refer the queriſt (for farther 
an particulars, to the celebrated hiſtory of the JovenChan- 
ion, / Chriſtendom. 
a Q have a good opportunity of getting acquainted with 
f“ _, Whoſe lenper is very well, fortune very plentiful, 
th 2D 3 natural 
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the all-wiſe Creator, that gave you life and health, or- 


and wiſely purſue the method he ſhall pre ſeribe you, 


. Pray what is the reaſon that feeding a monkey wi th 


| Q Why ds the ancient Britons (viz. Welſhmen) ; 
ear leeks in their hats on the firfl of March, and how 


But Apollb ſomewhat fatigu'd by the number of his ad- 


1 
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natural parts not inferior to any; but I am modiſt an 
paſſ by when I meet her, with becoming decency, tut u 
ver yet changed one avord with her; your advice h 

addreſs my ſelf to her, in order to a more perfect intinau 3 

and what method to take, fo as not to be ſiſpected by H 

 reft of the family ? | | 1 
A. You have three things ſeriouſly to conſider, by 

fore you can lawfully proceed in this affair; firſt, W 

ther you love the Lady or her fortune; 20%, whethe?f 

your birth or circumſtances may reaſonably entil|* 

Fou to her poſſeſſion; and 3%, that every parent na], 

claim a power in diſpoſing of a child, by the laws 

God and nature. Theſe things fully weighed, a 
your conſcience not pleading guilty to either, we fh, 
readily uw you the beſt advice we are capable of. 

5 Mx petber a man can properly be ſaid to take col? 

N A. He may properly be ſaid fo to do, becauſe h 

air being received in full draughts thro the mouth, 

+ to the aſpera arteria, bronchia and veſicles of airbꝰè 
longing to the lungs doth» there encounter the blood, 
rendring it too thick, cold and clammy, whereupu M7 

from the over-cooling of the blood, proceed cougꝭi 


\ 


catarrhs, &c. „ 
Q. What is the cauſe of fpringineſs in elaſlick boditi! 
A. When bodies are bent by external force, , 
pores of the convex fide are enlarged, and thoſe d 
the concave ſtraightned. When therefore the ſubti:|M 
matter, which with great velocity is ever runnig 
through the pores of bodies, enters the enlarged por 
or the enlarged orifices of the ſame pores, but cara 
paſs through in the ſame quantity, and with the ſan 
freedom, nor find any other paſſage, nor make a nei 
one; they ſtrike the ſides of the pores with fo vidlent 
a force, as to reduce the bended body to its forme! 
ſtate. We therefore aſcribe elaſticity to the peculia 
contexture of elaſtick bodies, and the vehement mo- 
tion of ethereal matter. Tg 5 


Q. 27 ſons of Apollo, 
ban multitudes fullow, 7 
OE ü. 
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* 9 5 8 With Various problems, Jo 4, 


1 As one morn in my bed 

5 3 = / jump d i in my bead, 

i bicb 2 Jyour 22 uuli try. 
mW De queſliow is this, 


Pray tale t not amiſs; | 
Tell us - cauſe why a Turky-cock's bead © Or 
Alt one time leoks blue, at anathcr time red 2 
A. O myſtical queriſt, 
That ſkilful appeareſt, 
In ſearching of wiſdom moſt curious! * 
That jump'ſt into ſtrains, 
To puzzle our brains, | 
And diſcover our talents penurious ! 
However we'll try, 
1 To make a reply: 
rhe Tarky-eock colours proceed from their paſſions, 


b Or their animal ſpirits intenſe operations. 
he. z 11 Sons of” Apollo, ſages all! 
0% Reſalue, for ſure you can. 
0 Why that which maiden- head you call A 1 
N Ih careſ#d by man ? — 
3 . Cos NA. | 1 | 
9 4 Sagacious man's to novels prone, VV 4 
tie? _ To rarities inclin'd ; * 5 ; 
11 And maiden- heads the world will own, | 
tie Are rareſt things to find. | 5 9 
i F Q. Unriddle why Paris and London wnite | 404 
res We To put the whole nation in ſuch a damn d fright. _ = 
no 4. Apoll's no ſtateſman nor meddles with France, Sir, =: 
e When Fools ſend a queſtion, a Blickbead ſhould anſwers i'll 
nen Q. To you the fav rites of the Delian God, 9 
lem 12 great diſpenſers of his ſmiles and rod, . es . 
mer boſe counſel's open to Jour curious eres, 35 As | 
lr hence bright diſcoveries in your boſoms 1. „„ mM 
mo 4 younger re dares his ſuit addreſs, oP > va 
In bumble tones does for indulgence preſs, . I'S 1 
And begs your guardian rays aſſiſtance in difireſ: : 1 


. * herbs and plants, and all our me dic lore 
ur patron rule, and we bis power adore 
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Inform our laft invention how to raiſe © 


| AT thoſe vile vermin for their ruin fee; 
Altho' the wretches thrive, it does not follow, 


| 8 o little avooll, fo great a cry? 
Why ſuch ſmall brains ſo great a head? 


© H I; h on the lands that bound the Kentiſh ſhore, 
; Damon, a country ſwain, contented lives, 
Bleſt in the homely joys, which rural pleaſure gives 


par yr er: Ao trees adorn his lonely ſeat, 
And wholeſom 


And his own acres furniſh out his corn. 
That daily yield the milk their maſter needs ; 


95 F ree from all worldly cares but that of wife. 
Hence, with an unſhock'd mind, he caſts his eye, 


And blaze our name with an extended 16 
Inform us why the God neglecti his race, 


Lets phyfick pine and firugghe in diſgrace? 


ts ſpurious vagrants throng'd with patients waunt, 


Fhilt 7 fons both bread and buſineſs want ? 


A. If gull'd mankind will ſuch great idiots be, 
This accuſation lyes againſt Apollo; 


Q. Learned Apollo, tell me why 


A. A queſtion taken in anſwer's ſtead, 


The Happy Man. 


n whoſe rough ftrand alternate tem peſts roar, 


herbs give reliſh to his meat; 
One little garden does his houſe adorn, 


Two comely cows one field of paſture feeds, 


Here lives the happy ſwain a peaceful life, 


To greet the morning beauties of the ſkie, 
And ſees ſome tall returning veſſel ſail, 
Wing'd with the breezes of an eaſy oale ; ; 
Whole jovial crew, judging their dangers o'er, 
With noiſy ſhouts ſalute their native ſhore ; 
Each thinks, how he ſhall beſt his gains employ, 
And antedates bright ſcenes of promis'd joy; 
Till unexpected ſtorms the — 2 ſurprize, 
The bottom burſts, and ev'ry failor dies; 


» 


Then 


Who meant his offspring's good by theſe permiſſion; ] : 
Since quacks make always work for good * 7 
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nen ſhakes his head, with pity, at their fate, | 
X hugs himſelf in his more happy ſtate. 


Ardon me, Chloris, nor my rudeneſs blame, 
I little thought a froſt cou'd breed a flame; 
Sat now 1 burn and rage in ſtrong deſires, 

And melt like flakes of ſnow with ſudden fires: 
Had you been black, I cou'd have ſhun'd the blow, 
For diff rent colours will each other ſhow, 
But you are cold, and fair, and ev'ry way like ſnow. 


Toa « Genthman avho blow'd kifſes to a Lady i in the play 
3 houſe. 
O more, vain wretch, ſuch trifling arts purſ| ue, 
Theſe publick fooleries will never do. 
ve's flames, like ancient lamps, ſhou'd buried lye ; z. 
| The very moment they take air, they die: 
as, thro' crouds, an unfeign'd paſſion ſpy,. 
EBkill'd in the rhet'ric of a ſpeaking eye: ; 
But when in publick form your actions move, 
TW 4 You tread the paths of folly, not of love. 
QQ. Whether all the account that the Scripture gives 11 


in great meaſure a viffon 3 3 as particularly that part of 
Flt, in which the dewil is ſaid to have ſet our Saviour on 


. an high mountain, where be awas fbewn all the king-. 


e, Ne. can't conceive poſſible to have been effetted at all, or at 


Hubi. ehem to. you, becauſe tis upon a ſubject, that in this 
| 4 fered to your thoughts, However, in taking notice of 
Way be certain to oblige particularly one that has the: Jo- 


Kcount, with more than ordinary reſpect, Gentlemen, 


| Your molt humble ſezvant,. 4. B. 


"hen K | D 5 e We 


L L u a Gentleman's joſling « a pretty Lady in ſnowy e 


Lf what paſſed between our Saviour and Satan, during the 
Anplation, was all really done, as it ſeems to be repreſented, 
[ihe pinnacle of the temple ; and again when he took him up. 
115 of 1 the world and their glory: which eur underſtand- 
Wah. in fo ort a time. This queſtion I Lope will be b eſs. 
We-/on, I may reaſonably ſuppoſe, hath been more than once 
Vie, as I believe you will not diſpleaſe the publick, ſo you. | 
ur to be known by ſome of the ſociety, and is, upon that. ; 
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A. We eſteem the whole as really, and not viſion. 
ally performed, upon the following accounts. ; 
1. Since the Goſpels are written in ſo plain, ea) 
and familiar a ſtyle, we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe, , 
that viſional repreſentations would be exhibited to u; FAY 
under the notion of realities. | —_ 
2. Inſtances are impertinently cited from the pro. 8 
phets, whoſe lofty ſtrains are ſo widely different fron . 
the plainneſs of the Goſpels, 1 
3. To ſay that part only of ſo memorable a paſſag Þ 4 
is a viſion, when every part of it is in the very ſame Þ 
manner related to us; this is ſtill more directly o. 
| 2 to evangelical ſtyle; and yet that the whole f i 
thould be a viſion, we cannot admit for the ſubſequent Ib 
- reaſons; for, > „ p th L 
1. Were the paſſage allowed to be a viſion, we coul 
give little or no account of the ſeveral particulars re. 
preſented in it; whereas i 
2. We can give a very good account of them as in 
reality performed; which, if deſired, ſhall be here. 
8 „„ 
3. The cloſe of the paſſage in St. Luke deſtroys tie . 
notion of a viſion ; for thus it is concluded, when the 
devil had ended all the temptation, he departed from JÞ# 
kim for a ſeaſon, namely, till the time of his paſſion, 
when he ſays to the hardened Fews, this is your hour (i 
and the power of darkneſs. As therefore his paſſon 
was real, ſo conſequently his temptatation muſt be 
real too. TEE 
4. It immediately follows in St. Luke, and 7e/u5 . 
turned in the power of the Spirit into Ga/i/ze. Now hadi 
the whole performance been no other than a viſion, WF 
there ee been no mention made of ſuch a E. er 
turn as this; for then the meaning of the expreſſion 
muſt have been that the viſion ceaſed. But this could 
not be done in the power of the Spirit, ſince for him 0” 
make a viſion to ceaſe, which he himſelf was the a,,“! 
5 of, is not an act, but a ceſſation of power. 
5. Were the whole a viſion, we could not ſuppoſe 
wat two Evangeliſts would ſo exactly concur in E 
5 5 3 ſenling 


* 0 


eating a viſional appearance under the ſame formality 
pf a real hiſtory ; but 
6. As for the objection, that the devil could not. 
hew our Lord all the kingdoms of the world in a mo- 
nent of time, it will eafily vaniſh, if we but conſider 
3 | eſe particulars : 
1. The writers of thoſe times called the * em- 
dire by the name of world; and that the Scrip- 
1 tures have once at leaſt made uſe of the ſame ſtyle, 
de have an undeniable inſtance in St. Lake ii. 1. 
2. There is a figure called ſynecdoche, which puts a. 
bart for the whole. If therefore the devil ſhewed our Sa- 
le Fiour ſuch a part of the Roman empire, as gave him a ſen- 
nt ble conc ert of the whole, he might not improperly 
de ſaid to 
d 3. If it be objected (as indeed it is) that towns, vil- 
e. 1 ages and fields, which alone could be ſeen from a 
Hountian, are not properly the glory of the world, 
in Which conſiſts rather in numerous attendants, coſtly at- 
re. hre, and ſtately palaces, that if the devil repreſented all 
e ſe, as it were in landſkip, upon the plain below, which 


the [@ight be viewed to the beſt advantage from the emi- 
the ſence of a mountain: and this beſt comports with. 
on {at particular expreſſion, In a moment of time. 


: 18 1 ſhould be extremely obliged to yon for your opinion | 
be the forbidden apple ? or, &c. 


hence, and not to be allowed of; and therefore rea- 


e. 
bad? Iuble that famous rule, we ſhould never depart from: 
on, e letter, but upon palpable neceflity, We ſhould: 
ue. Kerr do well to learn not to be wiſe above that. © 


Which is written. 
Q. 1 beg your opinion in this caſt : aubich of the tvs an- 


e a 1 the right for their reverſe tranſportation at the Holes 
the age? 


4 Both of them were guilty of excels in ſo con- 
ual a LOR and. therefore gal in. the right: 
D &- but. 
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ew him all the kingdoms of the world; but, 


@rcerning original in: whether it confi Wed literally i in eats. 


A. To turn plain matter of fact, ſo unaffectedly * 
a ted into a rhetorical allegory, is of dangerous conſe- 


m to 2 Philbſephers (Heraclitus or Democritus) you take to. 
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but for once, to give you a ſatisfaction beyond the «| 
nor of your requeſt, Apollb will be ſo generous 289 
enter upon the compariſon, and declare his ſentimen; | 
Thoſe two philoſophers differently diſplay'd then? 
ſelves at the wickedneſs of mankind, under differ; 
notions ; the one under the notion of human miſe ? 
the other under that of folly ; but to the queſtion, j* 
whether it be the moſt commendable, to weep or vx 
laugh at the vices of the age, we reply, that this m, 
be conſider'd two ways, with reſpect either to the mu 
ner, in which we ourſelves are affected with then 
or to the method of reforming thoſe who are guilty d? 
them. With reſpect to the former, we give the pr 
Ference to Heraclitus. Wickedneſs is of too ſerios i 
concern to be the object of our laughter; and then, 
fore pious thoſe expreſſions of the Pſalmiſt, Mine , n 
run down with water, becauſe men keep not thy lu 
With reſpec to the latter, both the oppoſite affectiu t 
may be uſefully applied; for not impertinent (tho 
otherwiſe intended) that paſſage in the Poet, El 

i vis me flere, dolendum eft primum ipſi tibi 
Which may be imitated thus, 0 E 
Shall I my fond career awith tears. controul? 

Tar tears may move my ſympathizing ſoul, 
But we give the pre-eminence to the Democriiſ® 
method, agreeable to that other paſſage in the poe:, 
: Ridiculum acri . 
FTortius & melius magnas plerumgue ſecat res; 
which may be alſo imitated thus, 
Lei Heraclitus weep, but ridicule, 
More forcibly corrects the vicious foot. E 
Q Whether, or by what medicine ¶ internal or exten 
the beginning of the ſuffuſton of the eye ( commanly call 
tataradt may be cur d, before it comes ta à per fect ſtatin 
A. The ſuffuſion of the eye, ſeated between tit 
cornea and cryſtalline humour, is a groſs watery it 
crement of the blood, tranſmitted thither by the inte 
nal carotide artery, whereupon after hydragogut 
| have been given, it is very proper in a plethorick be 
dy freely to let blood, and afterwards topics 1 ; 
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umour (the cauſe of the ſuffuſion) out of the afflicted 
art into the orifice of the veins ; but if theſe appli- 
*Ftions be not available to cure the ſuffuſion, when 
che cataract is ripe, it is to be cur'd by couching. 
Q. How comes gaping to be catching ? 


4. Gaping or yawning is infectious, becauſe the 


goth infe& the ambient air, which being receiv'd by 
the noſtrils into another man's mouth, doth irritate 


pair infected with the ſteams of blood, as aforeſaid. 


en / maturity alters the voice at ſuch an age, why 
not have the ſame influence upon wwemen ? 


ould it 


Q. Why does caftration hinder the woice — and 


he breaking of the voice is cauſed by the heat of 


ian the body, which dilates the aſpera arteria, or wind- 


ei pipe: now caſtration diminiſheth the heat of the bo- 


dy, and conſequently prevents ſuch an alteration ; and 
—| © the conſtitution of the female ſex being naturally 


colder than that of men, preſerves their voices ſhrill 


and tunable. N 
2 Tell me, great Sirs, ye oracles divine, 
cui For I conjure you by the muſes nin; 


oe, F my deſcent's from Tamerlane the Great; 


. ſeas of royal blood my veins replete ; 
Let wanting caſh, pray tell me if I can 
Aſume the title of a Gentleman? 
A. Can you to noble blood juſt title claim 
And education, that becomes the ſame ? 

er1 The want of riches no detraction bears, 

all For worth in rags as well as robes appears. 
Satin Ii rough fatigues the foldier day and night 
en l Conſumes his youth, the fpring of all delight: 
ery ri Each ſeaſon bears wicifſitudes of pains: 
ine Vith heat ſcorch'd when the ſultry dog-flar reigns 
gage With rigour then ſharp northern blaſis aſſail, 
ick br And make him ſhudder through his coat of mail, 
may it And all to gain that airy phantom fame: 
pie Dir that, till he is nothing but @ name. 


2. 


3 
* 


g N | optied,ſpecifick repelling collyria,protruding the groſs - 


3 eams of the blood being ejected out of the mouth, 


| the fibres of the hypogaſtric muſcle to open the mouth 
aß to diſcharge by expiration, the unfortunate gueſt of 


Fay, 


* 
—— ens ant ne * = flats 
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Say, a0 does he ſubſlantial joys forego, . | : > true 
For notional, and which he ne er muſt taſte or know? 0 ſpot 
A. That pow'r divine, which governs all below, ey . 


From whom all joys ariſe, all pleaſures low, %% 
Fixt in the ſoul of man a ſtrong deſire (5 Verefe 


Of life, which with his being only can expire. d h. 
Not that determin'd point, that narrow ſpan, 4A. 


Which thrifty nature meaſyres out to man. Dur fe 
One more enlarg'd ; from more extenſive views Or elf 
Th'aſpiring ſoul its future fame purſues : The ci 
It graſps eternity, and proudly dares © Rog. 
Live, ev'n in death, and triumph o'er its fears. Nor i 


*Tis that Dzs12s which bids us quit our eaſe, | Careſs 
Which makes fatigue and change of ſeaſons pleaſe; Þ *. t 


That ſtamps a bright idea on the mind, To het 
And gives a joy which none but heroes find. And c 
That warm de/ire, join'd with his country's love, || For th 
Gave Pompey zeal, fire to the younger Fove: || Your/ 
That, and bright ANNA's ſafety now inflame | 
8 2 with * of fame. 5 . 
Q. Apollo's charming ſons, I thus approve = wo 
The pleqſing touch:;flone b. have given for love. = 
DO tell me, when the lover I have found, A ver 
| How I may hold him, and maintain my ground; And ! 
Deach me to fix the ſex who love to range, The ti 
And keep my captive from the power of change ? And a 
„ 2 5 Your oblig d Olivia. Our fl 
A. Moſt lovely Fair, *tis difficult to ſhow , To uſ 
From whence the charms which hold a lover, flow.. et lo 
| Yet ſuch a one as Pharbus has deſcrib'd, [lh 
May be to conſtancy and honour brib'd. > Let he 
Temper and truth, join'd with Olivia's wit, And 
Will kindle freſh defires,, new joys beget;. ucce 
And leave a laſting image on the ſoul; And! 


For fix but that, you all the reſt controul. J 
| Q. Save you, Sir Apollo, I ham come © Re 
From Dorſetſhire, ta know my doom, ; = N. 
| Chave oxen, pigs, and gaggling geeſe . BE 1\N\ 

But, Sirs,- 4 pray gau, what are theſs 


** 
* 
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true content, my | wh _ 
W houſe has dignify'd my hea 
4 135 that you are main and Wiſe, 
nd tell to voll their deſtinies: 
Herefore pray tell to honeft Roger, 
ao he may ſurprixe the birch: or dodge her? 
A. When fancied evils crowd the brain, 
9 Dur fear ſupplies the place of pain, 
Or elſe this bampkin would not dread 
Y pb creſted honours of his head. 
| © 2: er, Roger, he, for ſhame, 
Nor {light through whim thy virtuous Dame 3 
+ els \ 5 with a loving air, 
Z 3 to her faults be not ſevere. 
To her good nature have regard, 
and crown her virtues with reward; 
For this a certain TxzuTa you'll find, 
Z * bead 1 is fake, if you ſecure her mind. 


| The & ping. 


b e winter's now blown oer, 
i And breezing zephyrs fan the ſhore : 
A vernal green adorns the field, 

And herbs their fragrant bloſſoms yield. | 
The trees with fertile buds appear, 
And all preſage the thriving year. 

Our fleets and armies now prepare 

Jo uſher on a proſperous war. 

Let loyal bumpers then go round, 

Wich generous racy liquors crown d. 

Let healths on glorious ANNA wait, 
And bleſſings Row 'r on church and ſtate : 
© oucceſs her conquering arms attend, 

- [ad let invading powers in deſolation d. 


On Silvia's Hunting. 


: Ne more, fair Nymph, unleſs you tell me « why. 
Fly thoſe who follow, follow thoſe who fly: 
You know I love you with a matchleſs 8 


{And yet you tremble Gall to hear my name : 


_ 


With 


N * i a * Be, 


r 


denominate the man, we have therefore a quite con 


alludes, when he gives this excellent teſtimony of a 
_  {incere Nathanael, Behold-an Iſraelite indeed, in whin 


\ 
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With eager hopes I hunt you all the day, 
With ſwifter ſteps you take another way: 
The hare flies from you with a tim'rous haſte, 
But HER you follow, and purſue as faſt: 
Equal our danger, for as Parthians fight, 
You wound Pursuinc, and o'ercome in FLicur WR A 
Q Whether Hagar and Keturah were the ſame jr Wk 
fon under tauo names, or rather two different and diſiu 
A. Many of the Fews will have Keturah to be H. 
ar, whom (after Sarah's death) he receiv'd again ey I 
bar this opinion is confuted, and with very good rex n win 
ſon too; for no account can be given of Abrahan; ther of 
having more concubines than one, unleſs we mae Q. 
Keturah diſtinct from Hagar; neither can any body {think 7 
tell why he ſhould call Hagar by the name of Kπ.. i 
rab, when he calls her by her own name. 
Q. Whether did Jacob commit any fin, when his fu. 
ther ſaid, Art thou my very ſon Eau? and he faic, | 
am, Gen. xxvii. 34. : - 5 
A. As he was undoubtedly guilty of a ſin, ſo he wa t 
conſcious of it too, when he ſaid to his mother (who 
put him upon that impoſture) My father, peradyen- 
ture, will feel. me, and I ſhall ſeem to him as a de- 
ceiver; and I ſhall bring a curſe upon me, and not: 
bleſſing. But ſince a ſingle action is never allow d to 


patura. 
ſomey⸗ 
4 y fati: 
Win) 
A. 
ve wo 
do pe 
gamin, 
Whe wi! 
Y grea 
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trary account of him in Gen. xxv. 27. and Jacob wes 
a plain man, dwelling in tents. To which charadder 
of undiſguis'd fincerity our bleſſed Lord profeſledly 


is no guile. _ 1 VV 

Q. For the underſtanding of the 20th werſe of the xx1" 

chapter of Proverbs, I defire to know what the efe# is if 
vinegar upon nitre? e . 

4 The effect of vinegar upon nitre is no other 
than this: Nitre is a kind of ſalt that is endued with 
a volatile acidity, and the addition of vinegar to it 
muſt in ſome meaſure augment the ſoxmer alle 

bes, | 0 
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chat, in our opinion, 'tis no more than a ſimile pa- 
&.!lel to that of AppincG Fur to FIRE. 
Q.: We have a bird called a wood-cock,in the winter ſea- 
„; I would know where they are in ſummer ; and alſo 
by Harlings are not with'us in winter as well as ſummer ? 
A. It is thought that the wood-cocks, when win- 
Er leaves us, take flight northwards; as to the High- 
Ends in Scotland, Ruffia, Sweden, and ſuch like parts, 
Ind breed in thoſe climes ; but when the rivers are 
Frozen up, and thoſe countries are buried in ſnow, 
they reſort hither. As to the abſence of the ſtarling 
n winter, we preſume the queriſt is miſtaken, a mem- 
per of our ſociety having taken one in that ſeaſon. 
Q. 1beſeech you to tell me in your next paper, if you 
ink it prudent for a woman of honour to follow the camp 
Pei her husband? e 5 
A. Tis neither prudent nor convenient; for though 
Mars and Venus were ſomewhat kinder than they ought 
to have been, they had their proper places of meeting, 
Ind ſeldom intrigu'd in the camp; but to be ſerious, 
tis not prudent, becauſe a thouſand temptations would 
hazard a breach in the Lady's honour, or at leaſt ad- 
niniſter occaſion of jealouſy to her husband, who on 
e other ſide ought to think it iconvenient, ſince the 
Wdatural effeminacy of a conjugal converſation might 
Elomewhat ſoften the neceſſary roughneſs of a milita- 


By fatigue. „„ S 

. What effetual method hall a man take to refirain 
Whimſelf from the vice of gaming??? "fe 
A. Toreſolve really againſt it is half a cure, which 
e would enforce from theſe conſiderations. Should 
wo perſons, worth 100 J. each, reſolve to risk all at 
gaming, the diſproportion betwixt the advantages of 
Whe winner, and the diſadvantages of the loſer, are ve- 
Y great: The firſt is little better'd in his circum- 
pances, the laſt quite undone : Nay, we may ſay, there 
great difference in the value of the money it ſelf, 
Which is of its full intrinſick value to the loſer, but 
pot to the winner; for the ſpeedy and eaſy manner of 
Potaining it, occaſions that it is 1dly laviſh'd, ſo that 
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| he enjoys but little part of the neceſſaries of life, 
i compariſon to what the induſtrious perſon does ha 
the ſame ſum, who feels its value in his labours, |&& 
is thence render'd more ſenſible thereof; it divert M 


2 mind alſo from the proſecution of more real and u Honly 
tain dependencies, and is generally aſſociated with e lies 
. vers other vices, as, avarice in the application toi er the 
| | unſeemly paſſtons in the continuation, and prodipalin . * clou 
5 or deſperation in the concluſion ; thus he, who al 2 dr 
| while fancies he plays upon the ſquare, plays agauf dhe co 


the moſt diſproportionable and prepoſterous odds. 
„ Q. i in a dar place, the rays M light eniring i 
by a particular paſſage, as a le- hole, or the like, ſhall © 
thoſe within repreſent upon a body capable of reſtectun, i? 
a wall, &c. the ſhadaws of perſons from without inv 
as they paſs along? | 4 3 
A. Since a ſhadow is nothing elſe than a privatiu ! 
of light, ſince it is neceſſary that a ſtrait line be «ffi 
pable of being drawn from the efficient cauſe of fu 
privation to the body that is depriv'd of light, in 
the ſtrait line drawn from the u part of ſuch vi 
paſs by the key-hole will neceſſarily terminate alia 
the lower part of the wall, and another drawn fr 
their lower part will, on the contrary, terminate ag... 
the upper part of the wall, and ſo proportional. 
throughout their whole body, it thence naturally H 
| lows, that a ſhadow thus produc'd muſt be invert 
in its poſture. n%Ä»öÄẽ—ög bp 
Q. Du are defired to tell the world, why-women H 
moft merit and goodneſi have generally leaſt power ai 
their hushands? Your ſervant Watch-well Night- cap. 
Ai. When it happens ſo, it is, becauſe ſuch husband 
either want ſenſe to diſcern, or good nature to rewal 
their merit. i 5 
Q. Whether Cleopatra did bravely in killing ber 
A. Far from bravely, ſince it was the plaineſt pa; 
. the could give, that ſhe wanted courage to ſtand 
ſhock of her misfortunes. ö 
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W hy ſhould a cornelian ring, bb i 2 akways the 


nne in ſubſtance, ſeveral times in a 77 look pole and 

a minute return to its former redneſs ? 

; AJ. This proceedeth from the variety of air (com- 

3 Laer found in iſlands) which ſometimes being moiſt, 
ullies and renders the cornelian pale or albeſcent, af- 
er the manner of glaſs, which when breath'd upon, 
5 clouded with a pale whitiſh colour, but upon change 


| p a drier air, which will often happen in a moment, 


I t e cornelian recovers its former brisk red colour. 
+ QQ above all other fp a herring dies as Joon. as 
5 of the water oO” © 

H L 4. A herring has a warm and thin maſs of blood, 

Fhich requires a continual allay of water, paſſing thro* 


3 as carps, eels, lobſters, Sc. having a more cool 
Ind viſcid maſs of blood, remain ſome. time alive, by 
on their blood is ſupported in itſelf, without the 
Wn of water. . 
Pray ſolve the nnderweltin, doubt, 
For Tom, votre ſerviteur R Cougbe. 
* 17 inclin'd to the wars, 
By the honour of ſcars; 
2 Mars bids me go, 
£ 17 Cupid fays m3 
id with vigour and heat, 
BL dy funds a retreat; 
So Jam fill interpendent. 
Naw fay, good Apollo, 
Tf Mars 1 ſhell fallow, 
| Or Venus, and /o make an end on 7 5 
4 'Twill ſhew you a daſtard, 
To mind the blind baſtard ; 
N Way, you will (what more i) 
be ſlighted by Cyloris; 
The ſex always have 
regard for the brave: 
| Then be no more inzerpandens ; 


-—% 


he gills to cool and ineraſſate it, whereupon being 
ken out of the water, it immediately dies; but other 
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And thus, we hope, we've ſolv'd your doubt, 
S0 Bon Soir, Monſieur Tom R 


I markt on the back with the fin of a croſs ; 
Dye ſerwile marks of your own dear brother; 
Or the Pythagorean Metempſychoſis, 
In your fphere then you'd act moſt excellent farcet; 


| But now a baboon would play on a fiddhe, 
Much better than you can expound nature's riddl: ? 


Till with nonſenſe we'd plagu'd all the town for you 
Whilſt all the fine ſenſe from your queſtion we gr 
Is the aſs ſtill brays loudeſt, yank he meets with fol ; 


- awhy the harmleſs, filly ſheep, 
| Tho' with more reaſon, do not bleat, 


Buy the ſheep-ſhearers to be ſhorn, 


For if you will follow 
Th' advice of Apollo, 
Court Mars, and you'll make the beſt ad on't, 


Cought. 
Q. 1 fee you won't tellme why the dull afs, 


I therefore ſuſpect you're afraid to diſcover 
But if th) Ovidian Metamorphoſis, 


Be true, Apollo ſhould change you to aſſes, 


A. Had we ſolved you family-mark when ju I 


With all your kindred, you ſoon might have tak i Sls 
3 * 
And by murder'd proſe turn'd to hard trotting line, 8 
Which neither the one nor the other define, i 
Might have dar'd us to ſhew why the buzzard al bro 
„ owl, | 4 
The woodcock and 1 and that jobbernole. I ow 
Which men call a cod's head, ſuch colours partake! WW Mor 


ſake. 
ther, 


weather. 


. Apollo's ſons, I you entreat, 
To te V the reaſon why ſheep bleat | 
When carryd to be fborn? Ss | 


| When they by dogs are torn? 
A. Pottick Sir, when ſheep are - born, = 


The 
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Ine tickling makes em bleat; 
T gut when the dogs 2 'em fly, 
Wirprize and terror {well ſo high, 
1 © They cannot do the feat. 
| Q. Say, great Apollo, /ay the reaſon why 
De ſons of rhime, | 
So /eldom climb, | 
l But are entail 'd to rags and poverty ? 


But ſome pretend, 
And mils their end, 
; Fecaule they write no better lines than thine, 


9 12 * — 
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f on my tow'ring Ahe ſtupendous height, 


Ind with amazing horror ſtrikes the ſight, 
f there Celinda you had chanc'd to be 
Ide harden'd product of ſome lab'ring tree, 
r ſome Hyrcanian tiger nouriſh'd thee ; 
Ehen void of human pity there were cauſe 
I e the dictates of thoſe ſavage laws: 
vet ev'n the oa4 can bend, and tigers be 


At leaſt far gentler than thou art to me. 
3 Fre greedy Ocean, whoſe deſtructive waves 


f all its monſirous forms has none ſo cold, 
Nor does one rock in its vaſt boſom hold, 
That, had it ſenſe, fo cruel would remain, 
To triumph in a ſhipwreck'd ſailor's pain, 
Dr could they melt to thoughts of love like me, 
Would glory i in their conqueſt, maid, like thee, 
Pom. in nature does ſo fix d remain, 
| But Lowe's ſoft fire can gentle entrance gain, 
| And all but *, 0 once lov'd, wa love > nag 


AJ. 'Tis known that many in * lation N, 


ö 2 complaint to » Celinda from the I calian o ns, 


Whoſe craggy cli Gi, ſharp tops our eyes affright, 


More tender natur d, and more kind than thee, 


pe to devour, whoſe very ſmiles are graves, 
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Who ſhoots at random darts of feather'd ſteel, 


2. 
If good the cauſe, why is th' effect ſo ill? 


Who can define the odd effects of love, 
No Rudder ft, no compaſs right to move, 


But when in view of death I'd fain be free, 
Freezing in ſummer, I in winter fry. 


or equivocal generation, which, tho" a common opinion, 


 muft ſuſpend my belief thereef, till Pm ſatisfied of the gt. 

ewhich I ſhall mention; to which ] defire your An ſauer. 
count to our royal ſociety, that in one drop of Spirit of jt 
not beſs than ten thouſand livirg creatures. Now if tit 
and tho heat be proper for generation, yet, with ſubmiſ 


on, I believe it will be allowed the exceſſive heat 9 
which the ſpirit is extradted auou d undoubtedly defiro) ii. 
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The Amorous Scrutiny, 


1. | | 
it that I feel? 


T* 'tis not love, what is | . 
If *tis, well might the ancients paint him bli 


That wound each breaſt they ſtrike in different kin ; 


r why do I amid ſuch griefs remain? 
If bad, ſuch torments cannot cure, but kill, Wi 
Whence then proceeds the ſweetneſs of my pain? WR 
5 3. | | | 5 
If I conſent to burn, why do I grieve ? 
Or if I don't, what ſignifies my tears ? 
Oh life in death ! How 1 my ſelf deceive, = 
And ſtab my blooming joys with hopes and fear! m 
Midſt ſtormy tempeſts in a leaky boat, 
But too and fro unknowingly ] float. 


Scarce can I tell, how I wou'd wiſh to be, 
* Whilſt full of þea/tb, I long methinks to die, 


Q. Gentlemen, I find you abfolutely deny fpontanti!, 


neration of thoſe creatures (by parents of the fame ſpeci?! 

Monſieur Lewenhoft, ſeme years ſince, gave an at 
per be could plainly perceive, by the help of a microſcft, 
ſeminal parts of theſe inſets were in or about the piſpei, 


Her 
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Hh is the generation of worms, or thoſe other crea- 
es, which we ſometimes ſee bred in the bodies of men 
be ſhape of a wolf, of a ſerpent, and of many other 
es: Now if equivocal. generation be. denied, it ne- 
arily follows that there muſt be a plurality of thoſe 
atures in the body where there's one? 7 8 0 
I could multiply inſtances of the like nature, but ſhall 

mt trouble you any farther, only to reſolve how eels gene- 
A. What you ſay concerning the ſpirit of pepper, 
5 an aſſertion contrary to fa : For the Pint is 
it extracted by an exceſſive, but a moderate heat. 
Ind as for the generation of the little animals, that 
Bate there obſerv'd, ſome few, which may be in the 
le water, finding the particles of pepper very pro- 


them to them, from whence may probably proceed a 
Eladden and numerous ſwarm. The worms and other 
animals found in the bodies of men, may derive their 
EWiginal from ſeed received in with their meat and 
Fink, ſince in ſome ſpecies the ſeed of one only may 
thus receiv'd, there is no neceſſary connection be- 
een one and a plurality. As for the generation of 
Nells, tho' Ariflotle, and ſeveral others after him, have 
iitively affirmed, that having diſſected them, they 
Huld neither find any of the parts making the di- 
WinCtion of ſexes, nor any thing like eggs or ſeed, the 
Intrary is aſſerted by Rondelet, who ſaith that he had 
Wen ſome joined and coupled together like male and 
male, and that they are not deſtitute of the parts ne- 
Ellary to procreation, which only are not very eaſily 
covered, by reaſon of their being ſurrounded with 
och fat: But what is ſtill much more to the pur- 
ſole, and puts an end to all diſpute, the eminently _ 
pamed Dr. Charlton, in his 9a xo Gwixhy, relates 
ſit once he found eleven very ſmall eels contained 
Þ the womb of a great one, and each of them en- 
Noſed in their own proper after-birth. _ Tk 
| Q. What is the meaning of theſe words of St. Paul, 1 
ou d they were even cut off that trouble you, wow? 
| 3 „ the 


ö q for hatching their eggs, may, on that account, fix 
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4 mour, reaſon is ſo far from leſſening ſuch a paſſion, 
It it joins with it, and adds force to it, by giving 
Wa laſting, that is, a rational foundation. 


ons in the choice of what is pleaſant, or painful, 
d not to ſuppreſs them, when they are in full en- 
ment of what is charming to the ſoul. | 


Bd greateſt candour, about three months ago buried his 
, lamenting his bfs <vith the greateſt marks of ſorrow 
Bd comrition, and now, being tranſported with an equal 
BS, is going to marry another, Your opinion therefore, 
Ether his grief was feign'd or real ? 


F reat, and yet as ſoon diſcharg'd as if lefs, ſince (it 
ems) he gave proportionably a great vent to it. 


BB 41 to word ſcrupulgſity? 

A. Different conititutions require different mea- 
Wires, We therefore think it proper only to obſerve, 
What as we mull religiouſly abſtain from ſuch a quan- 
Wity of liquor, as will any ways impair our health, or 
{prejudice our reaſon, ſo if any of us can bear a lar- 
Wer portion, without any inconvenience to either our 


Wn indulgence to our inferior part. 
| hich is maſt to the advantage of a ane 2 
? zz a war glorioufly, or have it continue? | 


P be dreſt in an ambiguous mantle ; if it is meant that 
Wordid nteret which we diſtinguiſh by the name of 


, it is undoubteely, T HAT WAY, the advantage of 
7 General to continue the war as long as poſlible ; but 
e believe, the queriſt world be ſatisfied if the glori- 
das ending of a war is not more HoxouraBLE to a 


Peneral, than a continued bickering ? And to this we 
Inſwer in the affirmative. For if the war it ſelf be 


nerit in a General. to watch every opportunity, and 


or. . E 5 bravely 


por it is the buſineſs of reaſon only to direct our 


. 4 Gentleman, ſuppos d to be of the brighteſt parts 


4. The gentleman's grief might be real and 5 


= Q. bat are the rules and meaſures of ſobriety, fa | 


Winds or bodies, we may yet be guilty of exceſs, and 
Whence incapable of acquitting our ſelves of too fond 5 


A, The word Apvax rack in the query appears 


e etifable, it mu ce: tainly be the higheſt pitch of 
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bravely ſkrew the fortunes of his country to the et 
vated height of an illuſtrious VicTory. E 
QQ. The cauſe of the palpitation of the heart in a 
mer paper was not an ſiuer d like Apollo; for it often n 
cerd from great fears, ſurprixes and a poltus, & 
Therefore what farther ſatisfaction, &c, can you gi 
A. It had been impertinent to have told the L, 
it might come from a fright, when ſhe declared ita 
not: and a polypus (the effect of a thick coagulatiſ 
blood) rather prevents it by ſtoping the vehicle i 
the heart, ſince *tis a ſharp thin blood which often «We 
caſions it: And fince the Lady mention'd no hne 4. 
tom of any diſtemper, we judge, the telling how I * 
might . without any ſuch ſymptoms, the nu Or! 
proper anſwer. _ | | = 
Q. Gentlemen, I it a true or falſe notion that iT wil 
erowing of a cock will frighten a lion? —_— 
A. The poor cocks have often prov'd the notion We 
falſe, by a very dear experience. 
Q. Apollo's ſons, whoſe winged reaſon flies, 
And mounts above the large expanded ſkies; 
Soar to the ſtarry regions of the light, 
And let us know, what terminates our ſight ? % 
And why that blue extent of ſpace, which wies | bt 


With all the other beauties of the ſcies, 
Shou d repreſent that colour to our eyes? 
Since wwe behold e' n in our Horizon, 
A bluſhing RED ahways attends the ſun, 
And all the objects which he ſhines upon? 
A. The great Creator of this earthy ball, 
Whoſe boundleſs pow'r and goodneſs fram'd us all 
Save Chaos form, chang'd DarxNess into light, 
And plac'd, 'twixt HEAVEN and us, a ſkreen to boutd 
our ſight. 0 . 
A gloomy darknefs ſtops our eager eyes, 
And IxrERTOSI NG light adorns the ſkies ; 
Thence mingled BLack and Warr familiar gre, 
And knit in cloſe embraces, form'd a BLV. 
But when dark fogs their heavy pinions ply, 
And draw their miſty curtains o'er the ſky, 


That 
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That lovely BLve ftrait leaves its azure bed, 
7 And 'till the ſun's MERIDIAN beams are ſpread, | 
nick VayouRs interpoſe, and form a gloomy Rev, ) 
8 Q. Bright ſons of Phoebus, pray declare 
If luna is inhabited, 
2 then, if faithful hors there, a 
| þ Inform a tender maid, 9 
1 1 eary, alas ! of dwelling rw; | 
EY Since hyalty is fled ? | 
Gentlemen, you wwil oblige bya Lerch anſwer 4 
. impatient Conſtantia. 
| 4. Be thoſe lunarians falſe or true, _ 
| | 'Tis no great matter whether; 
Or be they brighteſt forms, or ſhew 
Like ſwine in fouleſt weather; 
4 rei harder be to ſolve how you, 
8 Alas! will 3 up thither. 
3 Tell me, ye learned offipring of A alt, 
wh by after riches avarice does 3 2 
ben the poſſefſor ought, by reaſon juſt, 
| 4 ith aviſdom to employ ſo great a fruſt? 
A. Wealth with magnetic force attrats the mind, 
2 ſordid earth ungen'rouſly confign'd ; 
WT hence in proportion to its larger ſtore, : 
We need not wonder, if it draws the more. 
| Put tho! this loadſtone fix the iron foul, 
Tic golden genius mounts without controul. 
Q know, that your old father, Apollo, 
Nase name you claim, and whom you 9 88 7 
Had hagings formerly at Delphos; 
1 5¹ cannot tell, who he himſelf was. 
ne think Lim devil, cauſe ſo cunning 
4 his myſterious «way of purning. 
Put others ſa ay, that he was true man, 
Hud nothing in t, but oha is human. 
Vi certain that bs was no layman, 
Hen, was he prigſt, or was he demon ? 
ne re bound to an ſiuer this the rather, 


Wav honeſt prople knowv their father f 


8 91 8 A. Whe. 
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A. Whether he lodg'd or not at Delphos ; 
Or whether poor or full of pelf was : 
If he cry'd turnips, or bore water; 
It ſignifies not a ſtraw to th'matter : 
No more than were he prieſt or demon, 
A ſtateſman, or the ſwain Philemon: 
Of goddeſs born, or of a woman; 
A brawny bully, or a no-man : 
A cringing ſlave or full of pow'r, 
Tis all one, fince on that ſame hour, 
| He like a Godhead was attended, 
All other circumſtances ended, 

But ſince dur queriſt ſo ſevere is, : 
We'll tell him ſomething more than here f 18; |: 
His family, with all its branches, _— Ar 

More gloriouſly than in romances ; I. 
Whence his whole race, he ſoon may gather, 


If he'll but ſwear to his own father. E 
Q. Mr. Britiſh Apollo, 13 
Can't you hear when T hollow, _ = - 
As loud as Dick Bounds, Wa. 
Or the cry of his hounds, Wee | for 
When puſs runs before, 5 _ 

A full field's length or more? pre 

T calPd to ye long ſince, but you're one of thoſe | the 
' 4 perceive will not anſaver my queries in proſe. 1 
They ſay you've the knack 3 


Hard queſtions to crack, 
And ſolve in a trice. 
Pray how may one know, 
Sir, whether or n0 © 
The knot you'll untie, 
You ſhall have by and by ? 
1 have been marry'd ſome 455 
To my honour and glory; 
As many one ſays, 
But there's an end o that Fa . 
The marriage knot pray untie, or break it, or tear au! 


4 20 „ Aud as { 858 to ve 3 you /eall ſwim in | good cla 
SITY A. The 
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J. The method 1s eaſy, | 
If, Sir, *twill but pleaſe ye, 
And that's but a charm, 
Not half an hour's harm | 
BY Thus : take a ſtrong cord, 
And ſay not a word, 
But place the nooſe near, 
2 Beneath the left ear, | 
Then turn your ſelf over, 
New worlds to diſcover. 
> You'll find the ſtrange ſpell, 
Io work without pother, 


For this knot faſt'ning well, | 
> You will looſen the other: . 


And thus you'll untie and not break it or tear it, 
Therefore, pray, Sir, direct us to find out your claret. 
Q. What awas the occaſion of our Saviour's fo ſudden 
EZxpiration upon the Croſs, that the Evangeliſt ould ſay 
/ Pilate, that he marcelled, if he avere already dead? 


A. The intenſeneſs of the ſufferings he underwent 
was the reaſon he ſo ſuddenly expired. And there- 
fore Pi/ate could not have wondred that he was dead 
already, had he been acquainted, that he trod the wine- 


preſs of omnipotent diſpleaſure, that he burnt in 


upon him the iniquities of us all. 


i promiſing in the fight of God to be guilty of idolatry ? 
4. There are two ſorts of worſhip, a religious, 
and a civil worſhip: And as the one ſignifies that 
homage, which we incommunicably pay to God; ſa 
Hence ſeveral magiſtrates are ſtyled worſhiptul. When 
Elip, he means no more than I thee honour, _ 


Wounty-money to her ſoldiers that were wounded at the 


1 Watte] of Hochſted 500 1. there being in all 3000 nen; 


W which 12 were ſerjeants, 3 enſigns, 4 lieutenants and 


Th E 3. 2 cape 


Ethe flames of almighty vengeance, that God had laid 


© Q. Whether it is not a fin to ſay thoſe ewords in the 
narriage ceremony, with my body I thee worſhip 3 fince it 


the other implies that reſpe&t, which we pay to man, 
the man therefore ſays to the woman, I thee wor- 


| Q. Her Majeſty Queen Anne was pleaſed to give her 


To they are readily confuted by our ignorance of the ut 
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2 captains: each ferjeant had 3 times as much «M = 
private centinel, an enſi gy 5 times) a lieutenant 7 tin, 
and a captain 12 times. Now I defire to know how nul 
each of them had, and how you work the. queſtion ? . 

A. Suppoſe each private ſoldier had 1 J. then th MR 4 
number of them being 279, they muſt have had ) nt 
J amongſt them, the 12 ferjeants 86 J the three « (WR... 
ſigns 15 J. the 4 lieutenants 28. and the 2 captain WR... 
24]. Now all this makes but 382 J. and ſhould har 
made oO J. Therefore ſay by a rule of three, 
382 /. are derived from one, whence are hu F 
oo J. and you will find 144 or 1 J. 65. 27d. h 

each ſoldier's ſhare, which being known all the 1 
will alſo be known. | 

Q. Whether matter be infinitely divifible ? 

A. That it is fo with reſpect to an omnipotent po 
er, we prove (not to take notice of thoſe geometric 
demonſtrations of incommenſurable lines, and of a lin 
advancing nearer to another in infinitum, with 
out ever touching it) we prove it by this plain u. 
_ doubted argument; let a body be divided into ns 
ver ſuch minute particles, thoſe particles muſt neceſ 
rily conſiſt of an upper and a lower part, which car 

Tequently includes plurality. 
As for the. objections brought againſt this pin, 


timate eſſence of bodies, by the modern doctrine 0 
infinites, and by the abſurdity. of rejecting an hyp 
Band Fong being Rrangel furprizing to human im 


* 5 there F. an hole perforated thro the centrtf 
5 th, and à flone thrown into | tt, 1 eee to bow, 
whither it would fall? 
A. It would fall to the centre. For fince the tem 
upwards and downwards fignify no more than a tel: 
dency from and to the centre, were the ſtone to fil 
beyond the centre it would fall upwards, which 
an abſurdity. . 
ul Whether fee of 1 955 Sie proceed / om a 10. 
. 
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SS: cauſe, or ſometimes from an accidental, and if ſo, 
Sher any remedy for the latter ! 3 5 
A. Shortneſs of ſight (commonly called purblind) 
/ proceed from both cauſes, of which the former 
derived à witiata conformatione oculi, from an ill 
nformation of the eye, when the circle of the 
ea (commonly ſtyled the pupil of the eye) is too 
hoch dilated, or two much contracted if it be too 
hach enlarged, (the term in Greek importing a 
Peak fight) whereupon ſight cannot be celebrated at 
diſtance, by reaſon that the ſemblances of viſible ob- 
eas grow faint and weak as being overpowered 
Ewith too great a quantity of the beams of light; 
Pherefore nature had made the inner chambers of 
the eye ſomewhat dark, that the images of the vi- 
Eble objects, arrayed with moderate light, might be 
Ihe better diſcerned, and hath given power to the 
rea to contract the pupil of the eye, which is per- 


rmed by the fibrils of the ciliary proceſſes, to ſhut 19 
hut too great quantity of the beams of light, which | 1 
Baſe would pervert or confound the weak repreſen- 1 
tion of viſible objects, which happen in the too 69 
ö * preternatural dilatation of the foramen of the 3 
Vea, which in purblind perſons is ſo much enlarged, ®| 

at they cannot ſufficiently contract the circle of the 33 
ea; ſo that too great a proportion of light, entring | _ 
dhe inner chamber of the eye, over-powers the _ 


more faint repreſentation of viſible objects, and ren- — 75 
Wers the ſight too weak to diſcern things at a di- 5 
Wance, WOE IT 

The ſecond natural cauſe, is, the too great contrac- 
hon of the pupil of the eye, intercepting the beams 
Wt light, ſo that its inner dark chamber being not 


| {Wiviiciently enlightned, the faint repreſentation of vi- . 
le objects cannot be perceived at a diſtance. 55 85 LW. 
he accidental or adventitious cauſe of ſhortneſs of i 
aht is cauſed from a tenſion of the uvea, proceed- RL 
Ws from a dry diſtemper, cauſed by great watching: 44 
| Pther times from watery humours, enlarging the ak 


ercle of the uvea ; theſe are the internal accidental 
iS EA cCauſes 


— 
<= —_— 


> 


% 


dency of the water towards the ſun falls in with 
its gravitation towards the moon. Whereas whe 


is elevated by the moon, is depreſt by the fun; an 


perſons of prudence and judgement, yet finding ſome ef 
contraty opinion, refer my ſelf to your deciflon, whether it ii 
either di iſcreet, or kind, to tell a friend what may gi 
Him a certain uneafi, Fneſs and difquiet, and not in his fo 
er to remedy by knowing ? 


misfortune, an information can only ſerve to tor 
ment us with a melancholy reflection on our miſer} 


and is conſequently altogether inconſiſtent with tle 
rules of friendſhip. 


A. Tis in commemoration of the PII? FEI of 


Ne St. Andrew, the common patron of that country. 
. 4 of 


that heat and cold are not in the objects, but ate 
ſenſations Re in us, the e one from motion, the 
| other from reſt, 
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cauſes; the external proceed from a contuſion, eit 
from a ſtroke or fall upon the eye, or a long retentin Wi 


of the breath, which is common to happen in travai, iſ : 
whereupon the circle of the uvea is enlar ged, cauſing, By 


ſhort fight : but this defect is curable by proper meas 


from either of which cauſes it may happen. 


Q. Why the tides are greater, wwhen the luminaries «fi 


in their conjunctions and oppofitions, than When in t 


guadratures ? 
A. Becauſe at ſuch times the gravitation or ter 


they are in their quadratures, the ſame water, whi 


ſo contrary-wiſe. 
Q. Why does the neck of a dove differ in its colus 
3 to the different fituation of the ſpectalor? 
A. Becauſe to different ſituations it reflects differen 
rays of light: 
Q. The I thought it an ind. ;putable queſtion to al 


A. Where there is no poſſibility of alleviating the 
Whence came the cuſtom of the Scots wearing « 
croſs on St. Andrew's Day? 


QQ. What males philoſophers aſſert, that fire is cold! 
4. Philoſophers do not ſay that fire is cold, bit 


* 


Q.1 
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Q. Laube to know achich ef the Elements is moſt pouerfuls 
4 : Q. To my great concern about a month fince I had 
WS crigſiy to ſee Ly burn, and coming in fight of it, my 
% Tuſh'd out with blood, and I had no fooner turn'd my. 
EE ut it fopt. Your opinion whether the ſight of this 
Tee denotes any ill end? 3 
4 Sir, we are ſorry, that without breach of pro- 
Emiſe, we cannot decline an anſwer to your queſtion, 
EHecauſe, according to the opinion of the learned, it 
appears an evil omen, For, firſt, bleeding at the 
pe is thought ſometimes to be caus'd by ſympa- 
y; thus effluvia of ſome perſon lately hang'd 
' night remain undulating in the air thereabouts,, 
lich meeting with others iſſuing from your 
body, their congenuity might occaſion a ſpeedy con- 
WW gratulation, and allure the blood, of whoſe princi- 
þ they were, to follow. Again, it is well known 
Hat blood pour'd into the earth will make hemp- 
ed grow in a very plentiful manner; which tends 
puch to the ſame purpoſe. The ancients alſo were 


Efocation ; if ſo, actual bleeding muſt needs te 
Wore portentous than a mere dream. Thus the o- 
Pen, like Hudibras's pendulum, ſeems to incline to 
3 every way : but we believe it to be in the 
power of every man to reſiſt his evil genius. 
= Q. Apollo's /n, pray tell the cauſe, 
W ) nature gives the ſea Fay laws 2 

Wy the vaſt Ocean's higher far 

Fan hores, or the earth's ſurface are, 
Wontains itſelf within its bound, 

d feels no empire but its aun? 

4 3 ou to ſolve it puzzled are, 

Wi of your father, hell declare, 

ho ſpends each night in revels theres 

A. The Ocean tumify'd appears, 

It as a globular form it bears, 

lich form it ſtrictly comprehends, 

nilſt to the central point it tends : 


opinion, that dreaming of blood prognoſticated 
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The great Creator only knows. 


And like a tyrant lords it oer our minds, 
Till every ſmiling joy we have poſſeft, 
Why then, even then, the foul's not truly plete , 


Ergo Apollo's a catchpole I tell: 


I humbly beg pardon of Britiſh Apollo? 


For when Phebus our hemiſphere gilds with his ligit 


And modeſtly honour obtain. 


But why ſuch wonders nature ſhows | 
Why earth and ſea one globe compoſe, | 


Q. 17. ſons of Phoebus, tell a ſtwain the cauſe, 
W by love's almighty power, which knows no laws ; 
Which. kings and flaves in the ſame fetters binds, 


A. That love don't ſatisfy, the reaſon's plain, 
Tis founded on the paſſions fiery reign, 
And does no longer a duration find, 
Than weather-cocks, which y1eld to every wind; 
Like thoſe, ſtill freſh impreſſions it receives, 
From every object which new motion gives. 

Q. Aflronomical gazers drop into their cell 

To peep at the ſlars when Apollo's in wiew, 


Pray give me the reaſon, if this be not true. 
For if from the premiſes this doth not 1 


A. Our ſtar-gazing queriſt has plunder'd his brain, 
With his catchpole to fall on 4po/f ſo foul; 
But his ſtudies are barren, invalid his pains; 
And his premiſes ſerve but to prove him an on, 


Thoſe creatures are wont to retire out of fight. 
Q. Sages of the nation, | 
] ho we gain'd reputation, 

Among ſi the bell dames of this city 3 
Inform if you can, 
Why a flaſhy young man, 

Should think himſelf aond rous Witty ? 

A. Your anſwer is made, 
So no more need be ſaid, | 

"Tis becauſe he is flaſhy and vain ; 
Whilſt they who are wiſe, 
Affectation deſpiſe, 


— — 


if 
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Ty Ye who inſpir d are by great Apollo, 
3 ot ſpeedy anſwer this my query follow ; 

Wy why it 55, that ſhame or modeſty, 

2 15 the forehead with a ſcarlet he? ? 


To hide the face, the troubled ſpirits riſe : 
Ti neighb'ring veins by turgid nerves are preſs'd, 
The blood's protruded, and the ſhame confe ſs'd. 
4 EQ. To great Apollo's ſons I muſi appeal, 
5 did th en to their Oracle. 
C br poor mortals with fair friendſhips fame, 
ur pencil beſt can paint the noble flame : 
Ii without wiſdom cannot make men wiſe, 
Love without friendſbip, 1 as much deſpiſe ; 
hat when thoſe paſſions in one centre fall, 
Vis then true love, which abe heroic call; 
: 2 friendſhip then, the hearts of men inſpire, 
Mich when they taſte, will that and you admire ? 
4. Friendſhip's the ſoul of life, the ſource, whence 
| flow 
8 ſprightlieſt joys regale us here below : 
o hearts made uniſons, all harmony, 
W' hence diſcords will for ever baniſh'd fly: 
Ich grief 1 is leſſen'd by their mutual ſtrength, 
Wo ev'ry joy protracted to a greater length. 
Tue eſfence this of love, whilſt all the reſt, 
3 Þ braces, or by more brutiſh man's poſleſs'd :; 
Ilias Angels mingle forms, and ſympathize, 
Wore radiant render'd by their extaſies; 
4 'F thus we nearer to their bright perfections riſe. J 
EQ. Thus ſung the fam'd prephetic bards of ola, 
When time ſeem'd then the poets age of gold; 
Wa! if not born with inſpiration Tree, 
W mortal cou'd attain to poetry. | 
erm the evorld, thou God d:ſcendant, how, 
* ing men that heaw) nly gift may know ? 
f, In vain, young bard, preſumptuous men aſpire 
q reach ; in nature's ſpite poetic fire, 
Pnarchs and poets equal bleſſings gain, 
K kit are born to write, the firlk to reign. | 
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A. When lewd, unſeemly ſcenes, the mind ſurprize, 
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Hoofs on horſes ſhe beſtow'd, 
With ſpeed the timorous hare endow'd. 


Fiſh with fins and ſcales relieves. 
Taught the winged birds to fly, 


Nothing ſhe for Wo MAN had. 
By nature then for woman-kind ? 


_ Oppoſing war-like {pears and ſhields ; 


 tempteth he any man. | 


n 
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And fince, by pow'r divine, they ſhine ſo bright, 
All men are traitors who uſurp their right. = 
If then you feel the God in ev'ry vein, | 3 


Go on and proſper, in a tuneful ſtrain, 
If not, in time defiſt, for, ah! you ftrive in vain, 


An imitation of Anacreon, Ode the 2d. To women, 
12 nature did diſpence 


Horns to bulls for their defence. 
Rav' nous jaws to lions gives, 


And man with eee did ſupply. 
This gen'ral diſtribution made, 


What proviſion was aſſign'd, 
Beauty's pow'rful charms ſne yields, 


Charms that fight and conquer too, 
And ſword and fire it ſelf ſubdue. 

bat is the meaning of that petition, Lead us not 
into temptation : for how can God, who is the auth 
of all good, be a leader into temptation 3 or, which is al 
one, a perſuader to ill? | 

A. The two enſuing conſiderations will fo clew 
the ſeeming difficulty, as that no contrariety will ap 
pear between this petition and that precept in &. 
James; Let no man ſay, when he is tempted, 1 an 
tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted, neithr 


1. God is ſaid in Scripture to do that, which i 
the reſult of his permiſſion, as when David in 2 San. Wi 
Xvi. 10. ſays of Shimei, who had curſed the Lords A 


anointed, the Lord hath ſaid unto him, curſe David. . can 
In the petition then we deſire of God, that he would e 
not ſuffer us to be led into temptation, or ſin. ide: 


2. Temptation may import thoſe dangerous ci dle 
2 | cum- 
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umſtances which may lead us into ſin; agreeable to 
In. vi. 9. They which will be rich, fall into 
| Z mptation and a ſnare. In the petition therefore we 
ioo beg of God, that he would not place us, either 
WScnerally in ſuch a ſtate of life, or particularly in 
ach caſual circumſtances, as will be the occaſion of 
Eur falling; whom but our ſelves can we impeach, 
znce at the ſame time he gives us ability to ſtand up- 


fight? By 
. hy did our Saviour Chriſt, after efeting the 
ture, _— charge the patient to tell no man ? 
A. Becauſe, as on another occaſion he ſaid him- 
ſelf, he ſought not his own glory; and might proba- 
bly deſign withal to ſet us a pattern of humility, 
 Bccauſe he would not indulge the multitude in that 
their darling notion concerning the Maſſiab, that he 
as to erect a temporal kingdom. And accordingly 
Exe read, that after the miracle of the loaves they 
Eevould have taken him by force to make him a king. 
And, laſtly, becauſe he would not provoke the ma- 
ice of the Scribes and Phariſees, who were offended 
Eat his miracles. „ 9 885 
QQ What is an idea? do all our ideas of ſenſible ob- 
, (or only ſome of them) exactly repreſent thoſe objects 
ey and for? if but ſome of them, which are thoſe? 
4. To your firſt, an idea is the immediate object 
Jof thought. To the ſecond, ſome ideas exactly re- 
1 We preſent their objects; of ſome we are uncertain whe- 
„tber they do or not; of ſome we know that they 
„o not; ſome, by daily advances in learning, are 
n We continually reform'd to a nearer reſemblance; and of 
ſome we are aſſur'd, that they will never preſent us _ 
Vith the exact images of the things themſelves. But 
Jof thoſe ideas which do, and of thoſe which do not, 


„ euactly repreſent their objects, there is ſo numerous 
variety, that the reſolution of your laſt queſtion 
d, 


| cannot be expected. But, however, we will illuſtrate | 
their difference with a ſingle inſtance. In the ſimple 
idea of colour, the vulgar and the learned agree, and 
the idea exactly correſponds with the object. But 
| © oa when 


%. 


muſt beautiful, yet is very agreeably handſome; and ahi) 
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when in the complex idea, the vulgar conceive of » 


lour as inherent in the object, that idea does no yy 


correſpond with the thing it is the image of : ! 


when the learned, in their complex idea of coloy Wn 
conceive of it no otherwiſe than as reſulting from LM 
colour'd body, as the occaſion of it only, that ia 
is conſentaneous to what it is defign'd. to repreſen, 
But it may not be, perhaps, improper to inſtance a 
an idea, which we know will never repreſent its <£.# 
Ject, and therefore we chooſe the idea of the mag 
tude of bodies, for the more minute particles of b 
dies reflect ſo ſmall a quantity of rays, that they car i 


not ſtrike the optick nerves with force enough to pr 


duce an idea; and therefore when we form the a Er. 
of a body as of ſuch a particular magnitude, that ida MG 
muſt neceſſarily be falſe, becauſe it is the reſemblan« Mk 
of but part of that, the whole of which it preterd 


to repreſent. And tho? we can ſo far rectify that ide, 
as to look upon it as a partial one, yet reaſon is inc 
pable of ſupplying that unavoidable defect. 
Gentlemen, Your undertaking is great, the din 
is commendable, and your performance ſhews that yu 
paris are anſwerable, Go on and enlighten the auurl 
with true wiſdom; promote virtue, diſcourage Vice, ad 
Dance learning, reſolve doubts, make truth manifeſt, aud 
bring dark things to light ; that your <works, like Apo. 
lo, may ever ſhine, and that we may have a firm four 
dation. Pleaſe to tell us, what is true wiſdom, au 
wherein doth it conſiſt? 1 
A. Imperfect, becauſe negative, that definition d 
the poet Sapientia prima flultitid caruiſſe. 
We therefore ſhall define, or rather deſcribe wil 
dom to you by a numeration of its integral parts; for 
we take it to conſiſt in a diſcreet election of the bel 
end; a prudent choice of the moſt proper means 


with an induſtrious application of them. 


Q. A young Lady, whom I have the honour to be dt. 
ghainted with, and to whom nature has been wery gent. 


rous in beſtowing a good ſhape and face, which, tho nit tis 


nal 


# 
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aon ber glaſs, but every indiffercnt perſon (ſpeaking. 
0 be prejudice ) muſt confeſs: yet cannot foe be perſuad- 
% allow /be has any thing in either that is inviting 3 

[2 4 - egos it is the trueſt ſenſe of her ſoul, that ſo far 
= * deſerving the former character, Joe thinks her gel f 
F > 1 thoughts are defired, abet her tis 722 

bat any woman can be fincere, in à belief ſo con- 
adictory to every body's eyes but her own ? 


| A. If this relation be true, our ſociety cannot but 


Neem it a very extraordinary caſe, and muſt content 
| &cmſclves filently to admire the uncommon humi- 
1 ty of this unexampled beauty, and aſſure our ſub- 
ZE&riber, we ſhall record his ſtory with that of the black 
Wan and the white crow, or even with the phoenix 
I ({clf; for we believe there will be hardly ſuch an- 
Itber ſeen in this age. 

Q What think you of E 7 Bickerſtaff's prophecies, 
gere they writ in jeft or earnefl ? 

A. In jeſt man! fie, fie ! in earneſt, you may lay 


Ind if you are one of thoſe unhappy ſouls his prophe- 
ies threaten death to, &en ſet your houſe in order, 
; Þkc leave of your friends, and die without grumbling. 
Q. I am already conuincd by the Athenian oracle, 
ur affetions may be as highly ingag d to a fecond objedt 


es a frft, if they have the ſame. deſerts ; but "tis you alone, 


| the drvirely glorious Apollo, cam reſolve, if the longeſt 
time we have on earth is 2 efficient to deface the lowelieſt 
dla my ſoul can now imagine a mortal endow'd with, jo 
| 6s to believe any other preferable, or even equal ? 


Faccompliſh'd this happy mortal may ſeem in his per- 
ſon, his ſoul may for ſome time wear a diſguiſe, 


or life on't. Eſq; Bickerſtaff is a downright conjurer; 
he dumb-man's a fool to him: he's as great a conju- 
ger as Dr. Fauſ?us, or the Brazen-head of frier Bacon; 


A. Tis the opinion of our ſociety, that 'tis poſſible 
for time and ill uſage to deface the brighteſt ideas the 
mind can be entertain'd with of love; for however 


Which by a cloſe familiarity being taken, off, his vices 
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may over-balance his virtues; and then, by con, 
quence, the pleaſure of the idea muſt fink. | 


| Beſides, if we make a true judgment of things, yy | | 
ſhall find that all thoſe joys which depend on the pa. 


ſions will always be fleeting as their objects; { 


when love has no deeper a foundation, it is apt to he i 


call'd off by every new thing that ſtrikes it. 

Now if, as you ſeem to be a Lady of good ſenf, 
you have alſo had the good fortune to place your e. 
ſteem on a perſon who is qualified to make a friend 
of, as well as a lover, we poſitively believe, if any 


thing can prevail againſt the injuries of time, and 


long acquaintance, it muſt be the pleaſure of thoſe 


ideas which ariſe from love and friendſhip, join'd in 
two ſuch 3 „ 


Q. 7e bright Phœbeans, tell us why, 


When Orpheus ſeught Eurydice 


His hnging ſleps directed were 


To hell to find his flying fair? 8 5 
| How his harmonious ſtrings could fnd 


The art to ſoften Pluto's mind? 
And yet no better bargain make, 


But his twice dear: boug ht wife to tale | 


On terms ſo ſlender, that one caft 


Of backward ok ſhould prove his laſt : 


Which truth moſt plainly does appear, 


For when he hob d, fhe ſhrunk to air? 
A. Where, but to hell, ſhould thoſe fools go, 
Who would again renew their woe ? 


Sure none but he would take the pain 


To bring a dead wife back again : 

Pluto was vext that his ſoft airs | 

Should make the fiends forget their cares-; | 
So, in revenge, he bid him take N 


That froward thing, for whoſe dear ſake 
He could ſo ſad a journey take. 


But yet to ſhew the God could prize 


The ſweetneſs of his melodies; 


Should he repent, he did ordain, 
One look might ſend her back again. 


N 
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Q. Nornixo by man's not ſubjugate to change, 
, ſecure, thro poets, brains doth range; 
BE: be grand numb'ring men ſlill rack their wit, 
ey newer of it ſhall a number get: 
„im Multiplicators / it diſþ/ay, 
Wd by additions vie with e' ry away, 
a, /enjelefs, it is Nothing yet they'll ſay. 
E8.17/e Apollo after Nothing pries, 
Vall he come back with Nothing and his eyes? 
HA. Here's a wiſe queriſt, to increaſe our taſks, 
Something of Nothing writes, but nothing aſks : 
Then prithee honeſt Nothing ſpeak more plain, 
For we can now make Nothing of thy ſtrain. 
Q. Tell me, great ſons of Phoebus tell me why 
Cordelia's charms can wound ſo mortally, 
ben ſhe (bleft Fair) perceives the ſame deſires, 
And both our ſouls burn with loves chaſteſt fies: 
ET /he is kind, my raging pains endure, | 
Ih lve-fick mind can find no earthly cure: 
| & more ſhe ſmiles, the more my pains increaſe, 
EN ſovereign balm my wounded heart can eaſe 3 
Eo you of heavenly race, I ſuppliant come, 
Vice mortals can't, do you declare my doom? 


A. Strange riddle ! that Cordelia's charms are found 


Of force to make, yet not to heal the wound: 
The nymph is all your own, whom you adore, 
Vet whilſt you've all your wiſh, you wiſh for more: 
Her charms are either ſhort of your pretence, 

Or you to value them muſt want the ſenſe: 
The Gods themſelves a perfect bliſs confeſsd, 
When by the object of their love careſs'd, a 
bat you, vain mortal, would above the God's be bleſt. 
Pray let me know, wiſe Sirs, moſt venerable, 
Mich of theſe following Dons are the moſt honeſt, juſt, 
I and honourable, e, 15 1 
Attorney, tall-man, or the devil? | 
A. You write your wit, u Sir, ſo variable, 


cht our thoughts are confus d upon 't, like the Ian 


I guages of Babel, | 
And to anſwer ſo wiſe a queſtion we are not able. 
4 - ne 


* 


x 
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The reaſon of my apt to ſleeping, 


8 he paſſion, which miſtaken men improve 

1 With ſo much tenderneſs, and think it love, 
Is but a wanton appetite diſguis d, 
Which by tl unthinking is too highly priz'd. 


Adorning all the graces of the mind, 
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In that blind paſſion only do's prevail: 


But built on friendſhip, which the ſoul command; 
Ihe laſt like ſome tall oak ſecurely ſtands, 


Leaves only fall, the ſolid trunk remains. 


And reaſon ſhocks thoſe joys it cannot raiſe; | 


go TheBritisn APoLLo, 


0 Apollo, 1 pray you for to tell me, 
Fuſt after that I've filÞd my belly, 


As if I had been at hard drinking ; 1 

In doing of which you'll much oblige, Sir, Neth 

Tour humble ſervant to command, Sir, Hay, 

| = 5 N. Burde con. 
A. The vap'rous particles ariſing 1 

From the aliments, on gormandizing, 

Incraſſating the nervous liquor, 

Bring fleep; and more, as that grows thicker : 

And now we hope we have oblig'd, Sir, 

Our moſt humble ſervant to command, Sir. 


The Gentleman who defires to know the marks of true li, 
may be pleaſed to ſee the deſcription of it attempted 
the following lines. = S 


Love is the deareſt friendſhip, more refin d, 


Believing, faithful, conſtant, good and kind. 
The firſt, like Oziers, yields to every gale, 


No tempeſt can its firm foundation ſhake, 
Till life diſſolves, the ſprings of nature break: 
Nay, tho' repeated ſtorms ſhould blaſt the plains, 


To Hortenſia, who defired to know, why Love cu 
greateſt pleaſure, and the greateſt pain. 

Hen objects pleaſe lovers in every vein, 

VV Confeſs a fund of ſweetneſs, know no pain 

Till cool reflection ſnews ſome painful days, 


Then 
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en foods of paſſions do the heart aſſail, 
d as they ſtrike, our grief or joy prevail: 
us when our tend'reſt love we do reveal, 
BF we're belov'd again, true joy we feel. 
e the duration of that love de/ire, 
My, hope it, for 'tis Hope which feeds the fire. 
conſtancy we ear, for who can bear 
ie fickle fondneſs of a changing Fair; 
Aytifa rival we have cauſe to dread, 
erſtan ſtrikes each ſofter paſſion dead. 
E If one kind look to ſuch the charmer bears, 
r but a word our grief's confeſs'd in tears. 
[Theſe paſſions all from the ſame object roll, 
Peſt by a diff'rent image on the ſoul. 
Then great his /orment and his joy muſſ be, 
When in one breaſt ſuch various turns you ſee : 
Fhis mixture of the paſſions makes it plain, | 
What Love's the greateſt p/2a/ure and the greateſt pain. 
Q long did Adam continue in Paradiſe? 
A. The time can no way be aſligned, ſince the Scrip- 
Wres are wholly filent in the matter; but though he 
[Wight not perhaps continue long there, yet as for 
Peir opinion, who fancy he was excluded thence the 
ry day he was created, we are obliged to reject it 
Won theſe palpable accounts. 3 ; 
1. The particulars tranſacted while Adam was in 
#aradiſe ſeem naturally to require a longer ſpace. | 
2. Other tranſactions, which ſeem to take up a _ 
Wrger portion of time, may rationally be ſuppoſed to "908 
Wave intervened between his creation and his fall, 
Wmely the contemplation of the divine attributes, ſo 
Wonderfully conſpicuous in the new-created world; his 
lervation of his own being, with his admiration of 
Wo excellent a ſtructure; his entertainment of his ſur- 
ing wife, with her reciprocal return; his not care- 

& view of ſo delicious a garden, and of the various 
$iriohities therein obſervable. © 
| 3. We may ſuppoſe Adam and Ewe to have been a 
Yonder couple than to have ſeparated from each other 
he very firſt day, and exchanged the ſociety of ſo. 
| FR dear 
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time at leaſt, till the impreſſion it had made Wasn 27 


the Common-prayer ( VIS. ) Grve peace in our tine, ( 7 
Lord becauſe there is none other that fighteth for u, H 


ſelves for ſo important a bleſſing, but to that G00 
who fights our battles, and upon whom alone we ca 
depend for ſo glorious a concluſion of them? 


leaſt intelligence where he was, from the time his brethny 


dear and ſo new a conſort for ungrateful ſolituu 
and yet Eve was alone, when tempted to eat of, 
forbidden fruit. = = 

4. We cannot well ſuppoſe that ſo ſubtle an ad 
ſary, as the devil, would have aſſaulted Ewe ſo wi 
after the command was given, and not have taid {i 


ſo preſent to her mind. | 2 
Q. addſire in your next your opinion of that paſaii 


only thou, O God ! For why ſhould we deſire peace win 
Fabio for us, and we own his omnipotence? 

A. Since a true and ſolid peace ought to be 
aim of all our fightings, and is the proſperous iſſe «i 
a ſucceſsful war; to whom ſhould we addreſs on 


Q. Why did not Joſeph, who was jo long abſent fm 
his father Jacob, notwithſlanding the great love and 
Fection of his father, even not ſo much as give bin it 


fold him, to the time they came to buy corn of him? 
A. His long confinement in priſon, and afterward 
his extraordinary preferments and momentary cat 
cerns therein, might in ſome meaſure be the occaſuſ 
of his long ſilence to his father; beſides, as 7o/ej) e, 
fore had been bleſſed with divine inſpiration, ſo pr 
bably he might now thro a dream be acquainted wit 
the mind of the Almighty in this affair; or the over 
ruling providence for its own glorious deſign mig 
order and contrive things after this manner. 
Q. Hawe dogs any feeling or not? 
A. That dogs are endued with the ſenſe of feelin 
is not to be doubted, ſince they are not with 
nerves, which are the moſt proper organs of that, 
well as the reſt of the ſenſes. | 1 


Q. 
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D I hue à beauty cruel to exceſs, 
ib defire, yet hopeleſs to pogieſs 
15 g has her ſervice been my chief employ , 
ail mae eah by expected joy: 
17 Wh, at laft, ſhe does her flame confe , 
with a more than barb'rous tenderneſs, 
l give her freedom, and her eaſe reſtore, 
Wands me never to approach her more. 
eee, Apollo, if 1 muſt obey, 
7 4 go, and yet 1 dare not feoy, 
Ah happineſs is doubtful either away ? 
I. Her flame's confeſs'd, ſhe gains a double ie 
n: cim your preſence, or command your flight; 
ey her then, whate'er you feel of pain, 
" er flame's confeſs'd——ſhe'll call you back again. 
* 9 What is the reaſon, that for ſome days (two at 
1 % before the great hurricane, November 26. 1703, 
: a ſwelled and raged at an unuſual rate, thy at 
Jane time it blew only a gentle brcexe, which "tis 
i fuble ſhould have that effect. This 1 experienced 
. and I find was obſervd by ſome others, whaſe 
Vers on that occaſion were publiſh d? 
2 Granting the matter of fact, it might poſſibly 
Wppen from ſubterraneous winds, making their way 
Where they met leſs oppoſition. This the rather 
ems the cauſe, fince a Hurricane enſu d the effect of 
| Pntrary winds. | 
8 Q. Tell me, ye ths ſous of great Apollo, 
Wc ye the dictates of his Godhead follow, 
Whether in fact there is, and what is evil ? 
Who the firſt author was; and if the devil 2 
ence did proceed his wicked inclination 
/? and therehy change his happy ſtation ? 
A. That evil is in fact, poor mortals feel, 
or which to pungent wk lence we appeal : 
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Fould you that we define th' unſeemly flaw * 
deviation from eternal law. : 
vain we charge the tempter with our in; 

e but a, he cannot fore the will. 
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Both him and man with freedom God endu'd, 


— — 


| To ſtake their virtue, and engage in ſin; 
The manner how, our Maker only knows. | 


A. Among ſeveral probable accounts of the origin 
of this cuſtom, the following appears moſt rational, 


 Whereof occaſion'd the witole nation to make mem 


Court, and receive an honour which nature ſeem! 
to have deſign'd them for. "Tis from this, we pr. 
ſume, the mock-title of My Lord has been ever finc 


A. The reaſon of this impoſition proceeded from: 
_ cuſtom then frequent among them, which was to 


Which makes infants ſmile when they nothing ſee ? 
Ai. No wonder from ſprightly young blood fmile 


75 Since old ones laugh out when they nothing hear. 


And malte ber willing, tho afraid? 


| How does a man inflame a maid, — 
it as brimſtone doth falt peter? 
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And both that freedom wantonly purſu'd. 
When ſuch free agents laviſhly begin 


From liberty the inclination flows, 


Q. Pray how came crooked men by the title of N 
Yo RE. | 


In the firſt year of the reigns of King Richard Ill 
commonly known by the name of Crookt-back, fy 
erſons, unhappily deformed in that part of thi 
bodies, were made Lords, as a reward for ſever 
ſervices they had formerly done the king ; the novely 


with thoſe ſort of people, by adviſing them to got 


peculiar to ſuch perſons. 

QQ. Why did Jacob, after his ſeven years ſervitut, 
not perceive before the morning, that i Mead of Nachef 
Leah was with him? 5 : 


deliver the bride to her huſband in the dark, having 
her face covered with a vail ; and Zzah being confe 
derate with her father, and inſtructed by him, doubt 
leſs took the greateſt care to prevent diſcovery. 

Q. Te ſons of Apollo, pray what fhould it be 


appear, 


Q. Tell, great Apollo, who dot /it, 
O'er mortals ſovereign judge of wit, 
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; LY his my query e repl 27 70, | 
þ , ol! my doubts, "tis you PI flie to. 

Fl if the bright queriſt this will know, 
e will a proper method ſhew, | ; 
Whene'er his mouth ſhall chance to water, 
et him ſome miſtreſs find, and at her; 

Ind as he courts her, he may find, 

Wow love's warm ſparks inflame her mind : 
Wor furely ſuch a fiery writer, 

at needs to flames and darts invite her. 


3 . 75 Oedipus fach awful thoughts did raiſe | 
hong the ancient wiſe, and gain'd immortal praije 
one ſolution : What is then your due, 

Vs anſeer many, and from Sphinxes tos? 

ad all our Sphinxes are more ſubtil groan, 

7 natures moſt myſterious Mazes run, 

om dark ænigma's you reſolue them; thus 

Tach one of you exceeds fam'd Oedipus : 

pu- lad the Theban monſter coin'd anew, 

Wd from unknown effects her queſtions drew, 

Pe royal Solutift had made a pauſe, | 
Endeawour'd hard to fathom nature's laws, 

nd own'd himſelſ too weak to find the cauſe, 

ut you, inſpir d with a diwiner fenſe, 

Lumb in knowledge, and ſcorn impotence. 
learned, witty, wiſe, /ince ye /o well | 

[ve ehrics of all human acts can tell, 

form me, if misfortunes can conte out 

rd force deſpair upon a valiant foul 4 

ether "tis brave, when wwe reſign our breath, 

Id force our ſelves upon the hands of death; ; 

Ir whether tis a mean dejefted mind, 

L reſi ing vital parts, and rendring reaſon Lind, 
en men the partial found of fate to Spun, 
al themſetves, or on a dagger run? | 
A. Ah! why will men the paths of virtue leave, 
row old in fin, and their own ſouls deceive ? 

durage, dear Bard, dares meet the ſtorms of fate, | 
Ind he who ſtands their ſhock, is truly great ; ; 
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Ai. Becauſe ſhe moves eccentrically with feſpec ty 


queſtion you propoſe to the eve before the facrame! 
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He's juſtly brave who lifts his ſoul ſo high, 
To Jive in ſpite of fate, and yet not fear to die. 

Q. Why is the ſong of Solomon or Canticles mt aal 
in the church? 55 | 4 

A. The Canticles, as alſo the greateſt part of Is. 
viticus, Chronicles and the Revelations are omittei, 
as being little edifying, and for ſuch omiflion oy 
Church hath good warrant from the Apoſtle, It al 
things be done to edification. 

Another reaſon may be deduced from the abſur 
conſtruction ſome have put upon it, in taking it t 
be only a deſcription of the paſſionate loves of $i. 
mon and Pharaoh's daughter. | 

Q. Why doth the Moon, in the fpace of 24 bun, 
femetimes move in her orb above fifteen degrees, and o 
other times ſcarcely 12? RE rk 


us, that is, the centre of the figure ſhe deſcribes 
not the ſame with the centre of the earth; and ther: 
fore ſhe varies in the celerity of her motion, accotd- 
ing as ſhe advances to her apogæum or perigzum: 
but then this is only a comparative variation, where: 
as, with reference to her ſelf, ſhe moves always tle 
Mme. 5 | | | 
. 1 defire to know, whether an honefl man, engapl 
in daily buſineſs till nine at night, and then taking th 
liberty to go to the ale-houſe till bed time, without dit 
ing to exceſs, be a fit perſon to receive the holy ſacs 
ment on ſunday ?2=  _ 5 
A. If you ſpeak of going every night to the de. 
houſe from nine to bed-time, as a part of your qu. 
{tion ſeems to intimate, we think it ſtrange that d 
honeſt man, who has a ſincere deſire to partake d 
the holy ſacrament, ſhould dedicate the whole of l 
vacant time to his refreſhment, and that too at a put: 
lick houſe. If you have. a particular regard in ti 


day, our opinion is, that if you can find in your heat 
to aſſume ſo great a liberty as to ſpend every oth! 
evening at an ale-houſe, you might make a better us 
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the very next before the ſacrament, and conſe- 
ate ſuch a part of it, as is not neceſſary to refreſh 
Du after the day's fatigue to preparation and devo- 


Pn. . . | 
© Q. You are defired to give your opinion of the fol. 
ing znigma's.— | - | 
Die quibus in terris, & eris mibi magnus Apollo, 
© Tres pateat cœli ſpatium non amplius ulnas ? 
Dic quibus in terris inſcripti nomina regum, 
9 Naſcuntur flores ' | | 
A. The former is interpreted by Servius of one 
Fels, an Halian, who laviſhly ſpending his eſtate 
ſerved only ſo much land as afforded him a grave 
three ells length. = 1 
Ihe ſame author likewiſe interprets it of ene, a 
iy on the confines of Egypt and Athiopia, under the 
Kopick Cancer, on which place the ſun is thought to 
at his beams at noon in ſuch a rectilinear manner, 
bat in an exceeding deep well (dug by ſome philo- 
bphers for that purpoſe) there was no ſhade.  _ 
Others ſolve it by a den in Siciqy, where Proſerpine 
has taken away by Pluto, 4 
Others by 4jax's ſhield, on which the figure of 
kaven was repreſented in the ſpace of three ells. 
Others of a well, from the bottom whereof ſuch a _ 
ace only of firmament could be ſeen, 
| The latter ſolved by Cerdanus, of the filver coin, 
,ich bore on one ſide the effigies of Auguſtus, with 
ele words Aucusrus CRÆSAR; on the other ſide 
jz5 repreſented a flower, with this ehgium, Luci- 
qe us Aquilius Flores Triumvir. „„ 
uz But the moſt authentick interpretation is by the 
eint flower, into which the beauteous boy Hya- 
tbus and the valiant 4jax were changed; for ſome- 
nes the letters ai are diſcover'd in it, which are the 
1 (00880 firſt letters in 4jax; and being read backward, 
mene the two firſt in Hyacinthus, and tho' theſe were 
hear Wt kings, they were kings ſons, a compliment com- 
oben with Virgil. ä R 
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To the cli 1 ſent 
Wits pleaſin e gui 7 fo 
Four anſwer Te read. 
. Of the 2 . head, 
Aud ding it a- propo; 
ND father, 
Here comes another, 
From Jour humble ſervant, and fo. 
By all 'tis agreed, who of the eyes write, 
That nothing they ſee, without they have light, 
Ye criticks fa wiſe, 
 Wheiſe anſwers we prize, 
Pray, how is it jo? 
And this we all know, 
| That a rat or a mouſe 
Can ſcarce croſs the houſe, 
| Though never ſo lightly they amble z 
But puſs, when "tis dark, 
And of light wer a fark, | 
Will fpeedily tos their ramble ? 
A. That the anſwer, we made, 
Did pleaſe, we are glad; 
And fince your behaviour, 
Affords us ſuch favour, 
In Prizing our ſentiments thus; 
We'll aim at this mark, 
Tho' 'tis in the dark, | 
Without troubling the light of your 255 
The reaſon hereof then ſeems to ariſe 
From the luminous pupil contain di in their eyes, 
Which often we ſee, 
bY” So radiant to be, 
I! 2 So lucid and bright 
=_ In darkneſs of night; 
= And this 'tis we gueſs, 
(Which perhaps you'll confeſs) 
Enlightens the optick encloſure, 
OS Perceptible brings 
1 The image of things, 
1 And PRs the vitive pn 
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f 7 Q. May not the glorious” paſſion of martyrs be attri- 
8 4 principle of honor and often to an hypochondriack ' 


6 mour, or m nehbly * 
lf you mean ſuch a 


ey were ready to ſubm 


Hbanity had but few profeſſors, while it was treated 
Ewith ignominy and contempt, while Chriſtians were a 
ed, that was every where, and almoſt by every one, 
I =_ againſt; And of their great, their exemplary 
humility, we have a remarkable inſtance in the con- 
eſſors of Lyons in Gaul, towards the latter end of the 
ſecond century. Neither can we think, that by re- 


ting unto blood, they ſought their own glory, if 
hen we conſider how ſtrictly they were taught ta | 3/4 


Jo all to the praiſe and glory of God. Not but that, 
Bas we are all ſubject to infirmities, ſo in ſome of the 
Emartyrs, when Chriſtianity had ſpread beyond the Ro- 


ban empire, too great a 


ent of which we meet 


Baſlon vain-glory as the 


The hiſtory of the chur 


es us to account it the glory of a man to lay down 


ute rather than offend his Maker, to ſubmit to the j 
ES&rereft execution, rather than deny the Lord that if 
| bought him, we readily allow of ſuch a cauſe as this, 1 
| Which cannot but render its effect, what you (whe- | | 0 
her defignedly or no) very juſtly ſtyle it, the glori- 10 


bus paſſion of martyrs: But if you mean vain- glory, 
er popular applauſe, you may conſider, how early 


mingle with their other motives. A famous prece- 


Kors, who on that account were favourers of the N 
atan doctrine. But were there none of the pre- 
teding reaſons to the contrary, yet you could not 


acted by, unleſs you will allow them all to have been 
empedoclean madmen, and thence neceſſarily recur to 
our hypochondriack melancholy, an unhappy diſeaſe 
that generally diſpoſes us to miſgivings and deſpon- 
Wency. But the primitive martyrs rejoic'd in hope, 
had confidence towards God, and verily believed to 
ee the goodneſs of the Lord in the land of the living. 


= E power 


principle of honour as ob- 


it to martyrdom, while Chri-. 


meaſure of vain- glory might 


with in thoſe noted confeſ- 


motive the ancient Chriſtians 
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power ſo wonderfully ſupported them in the midi 
of death, that it confounded their adverſaries, ſtartle 
their executioners, and made proſelytes to the ſtake 


and gibbet. But can we think that God would ſo 


miraculouſly eſpouſe that effect, which proceeded 
from no better cauſe than weakneſs, infirmity and 


diſeaſe? We may add withal, that tho? Hoe αꝗiad 


melancholy be in a manner epidemical in theſe northern 
climes, yet it is a rarity in thoſe diſtant countries 
where were the principal ſcenes of ancient martyrdin. 
We therefore conclude, That the primitive martyr; 
imitated their deareſt maſter, that they endur'd the 
croſs, and deſpis'd the ſhame, for the joy that was 


ſet before them, | 


Q. Will that, awhich once was not, ceaſe to be exiſtent ? 
A. Some things will, and ſome will not. Of the 
latter kind is man, who 1s created for eternity. Of 
the former are the inanimate creatures, whoſe forms 
are appointed to a determin'd period. But as for their 
primogenial matter, we conclude nothing concerning 
it, ſince to the queſtion, whether an annihilation ſhall 


ſucceed the general conflagration, we can only ſay, 
Who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath 
been his counſellor ? Þ 


Q. In St. James v. 14. we read, Is any fick among 
you, let him call for the elders of the church; and tt 
them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name 
£ the Lord. I defire to be inform'd whether this unction 

e meant ina literal or figurative acceptation ? 
A. Ina literal undoubtedly. For this was a cere- 


mony attendant on the miraculous gifts of healing 


ſo frequently beſtow'd in the firſt ages of the church. 
And that it was preſcrib'd by our bleſſed Lord him- 
ſelf, while converſant on earth, we may gather from 
St. Mark vi. 13. And they, (namely the twelve diſ- 
Ciples, who in the preceding verſes had receiv'd com- 
miſſion from their maſter to preach the Goſpel) a- 


nointed with oil many that were fick, and healed 


them. And agreeably hereunto Tertullian, at the be- 
ginning of the third century, in a book to 755 
1 . | (tre 


nu On wy OC » 


B {proconſul of Africa ) acquaints him, or rather reminds 
him of a famous cure performed by one Proculus Tor- 
bacio, according to this ceremony enjoined by the A- 


ſtle. From the premiſes therefore we may gather 


the vain impertinence of the Remi doctors, who, 
from this text, defend their ſacrament of extreme 
unction. 1 — | 7 


Q. Pray reſalue me, if there be, or ever avere, ſuch 


EZ creatures as Fairies, and you will oblige your humble ſer- 


Lan- 8. M. | 


Y A.The opinion of Fairies has been aſſerted by Pliny, 
and ſeveral hiſtorians, and Ariſtotle himſelf gave ſome 


- 


= countenance to it, whoſe words are theſe, 25 9 6 
© Tire, Cc. that is, Hic locus off quem incolunt Pygmei, 
bs | 0 » 

von oft fabula, ſed puſillum genus ut aiunt, wherein A. 


© with his ut aiunt, he ſhakes the belief he had before 
put upon it. 1 . 


4, 
3 
* 


was the firſt author of this conceit, who often uſed 
ſimiles, as well to delight the ear, as to illuſtrate his 
matter; and in his third Iliad compares the Trans 
to cranes, when they deſcend againſt Fairies, 
So that, that which was only a pleaſant fiction in 


the fountain, became a ſolemn ſtory in the ſtream, 


aud current {till among us. | 1 
Q. Thave read in Jude, that Michael contended with 


| the reaſon of their diſpute ? 


| contended with Michael, that he ought not to be thus 
| tranſlated, in that he had been guilty of murder, in 


| laying the Agyptian. But as M/es's tranſlation has 


no other dependance than Few tradition, it is con- 
| trary to Deuteronomy xxxiv. 5, 6. So Moles, the ſervant 
of the Lord, died in the land of Moab, according to the 

| word of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley, in 
've land of Moab. But ſince it immediately follows, 
| 3 ne 
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riſtotle plays the ſophiſt: For tho“ by on gf fabula, 
he ſeems at firſt to confirm it, yet coming in at laſt 


= Our ſociety therefore are of opinion, that Homer 


g the devil about the body of Moſes. Pray inform me of 


A. It is the opinion of ſome, that Moſes was tranf- 
| lated, like E15a4,4 into heaven, and that the devil 
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no man knoweth of his ſepulchre to this day; ar; 
the reaſon why his ſepulchre was hid, was probabl, 
leſt the Fews (a people exceedingly prone to dale j 
mould worſhip the body of ſa renowned a wg 
We may therefore not unreaſonably ſuppoſe, that the 
devil would have diſcovered: the concealed ſepulchre 
but was prevented by the Arch-angel Michael, where 
might ariſe that memorable contention mentioned by 
St. Jude. | 

O learned Sirs ! nes all the toon careſi, 
In hem all the viſe for knowledge. do adare/s, 
Tet me, pretending but to mood aud tenſe, $ 
Declare fame tokens of my want of ſenſe : AH 
Tell me from whence the reaſons da proceed, 

Dat ſome men's hair is black and others red? 

A. Thoſe different hues the conſtitutions make, 

And various tem pers various colours take: 

So melancholic perſons black appear, 
And choleric men their ſandy treſſes wear. 

Q. Tell me, ye Britiſhwiſemen full of mirth, 
1e of all creatures that. hawe place on earth, 

Te do geem the pureſt, and agen, 

Which is ube wileft, or auild Beaſis, or men? 

A. Thou who can'ſt add to bright Apollb's mirth, 
(Know that of creatures which have place on earth, 
Man we eſteem the pureſt: And again, 

If man the pureſt be, beaſts are more vile than man, 

Q. Some ſay no general rule without exception, 
Pray tell. this with reaſon hath connexion? 

A. Who fays your rhiming rale's connext with reaſon, 
P m ſure, declares his judgment out of ſeaſon. 

4Q. Since as Juages you fit , | 

2 Of the thing awe call wit, 

25 the name of the Britiſh Apollo : 

15 Pray let it be known, 

TDT hade fome of your own, 

H a the queſtion that follow : 
| N money's all gone, 
That's to ſay 1 have 11 


75 pockets are empty and * 


c 
* * 2 _ Ps <. 
OE RITA SE e IC, e225 Ky, ue 
.. ͤ r 
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1 And what is worſe yet, 
2 4 little in debt, | 
id ny friends have forſaken me quite: 
A * Now if you do know, 
WE ' Towbhat place I may go, 
„Js gaiber in new contributions; 
A Tl readily own 
y 5 You Apollo's brave ſon, 


Ändile beſt at a queſtion's ſolution ? 
A. To Nome fly amain, 
While the Pope's in this vein, 
Io ſuccour PRETENDERS with loans; 
YR For you're a more fit 
Pretender to wit, | 
Than the other to ſcepters and thrones. : 
Q. Gentlemen, The compaſſionate regard, the wiſe and 
gud in all ages have ſhewn to the diſtreſſed, leaves no 
© room to doubt of the utmoſt advice and aſſiſtance that my 
unhappy caſe can admit of, from a ſociety, whoſe ingenious 
performances have, in the opinion of the beſt judges of both 
eres, guſtly entitled them to theſe admired characters. 
| Some few years fince I married a Gentleman whoſe 
= good ſenſe, buſineſs and eflate, gave the mat promiſing 
© expectations of being one of the happieſt of my ſex. But 
now by his ſuddew and unaccountable change, from an 
© agreeable pleaſant companion, to the moſi fantaſiick hu- 
noriſt, I am rendered one of the moſt. wretched and un- 
F fortunate of women. When at the ſame time he continues 
| of a healthful and vigorous conſtitution, without the leaſt 
on, Vnptom of any approaching alteration, or wiſible diminu- 
| tion of his reaſon, Let me therefore conjure you, by all 
| the reſpe you have to our ſex, and compaſſion you have 
Vs the miſerable, that you would exert your utmoſt ge- 
| mus to account for the cauſe of this wretched change, and, 
it be poſſible, direct to ſime method of cure? Your ſpeedy 
| compliance with this requeſ!, will infinitely comfort the moſt 
| dſconfolate Dorinda. TS = Lp 
A. Our ſociety think it impoſlible to ſhew the firſt 
cauſe of this change, ſince many accidents may have 
conſpired to help it on; but whatever the original cauſe 
5 F 4 IDS | 


Ars 


4 
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may have been, we are ſure we are not miſtaken i 
the caſe, which is, the higheſt degree of „lten, ar} 
we make no queſtion but there is much more diſi:, 
per than humour in it too. Tis our opinion, M. 
dam, that you ought to conſult ſome eminent phy, 
cian, that proper medicines may be adminiſtred u 
kim. And for your part of this cure, we adviſe yq, 
to let him always be eaſy at home, never to uſe ni. 
lery unſeaſonably, that 1s, when a fit is upon hin, 
but rather, by a ſympathizing and ſeeming conde 
ſcenſion to his humour, artfully give his thoughts ng. 
ther turn, and amuſe him with variety of diverſion; 
which will call off his mind from thoſe ideas, which 
are the cauſe of his diforder.  _ 

Q What is thereaſon and original of the cuſtom amy 
the Romans, of ſacrificing before any confiderable enter 
prize? And what is your opinion of thoſe ſurprixing ren: 
ſentations in their ſacrifice, which ſo frequently pre-aſſurt 

them of the future event of their affairs; of the truth 
ewhich wondrous preſages, their aftaniſhing ſucceſſes art a 
abundant teſtimony „ Wo 

A. To the firſt queſtion we reply, that the origi 
nal cuſtom proceeded from the reaſon of it, which 
is plainly this; ſince the Remanslook'd upon their God 
as preſiding over their affairs, and fince ſacrifices were WF 
the principal part of their religious ceremonies, what Ws, 
more natural, than with ſuch to uſher in an extraor- Wii's 
dinary concern? 3 . == 

As to the ſecond, Minucins Felix ſays, that impure 

ſpirits, lying concealed under conſecrated images, it 
{pired the prieſts, animated the intrails of the facrif- 
ces, directed the flight of Birds, &c. But then to the 
enquiry, how devils could pre- ſignify events to come, 
Lafantius replies, that ſince they had been God's mi 

niſters, they had thence a foreſight of his future pro- 
vidences. But as that eloquent writer is taken notice 
of by the learned, for theological miſtakes, ſo we beg 
leave to place this to the account. In anſwer there. 
fore to the queſtion, we offer thefe particulars. _ 


1. A 


1. As a wiſeman can foreſee many conſiderable e- 


A tendency of things, ſo the devil has the advantage 


EE&nowledge, a more acute ſagacity, and an inviſible 
Þreſence at the moſt ſecret councis. 
2. When the Romans receiv'd auſpicious omens 
om the intrails of their ſacrifices, this, no doubt, 


c WW t an foreſhew'd the wonderful event. But, 


1 Neach'd of fallacy and deceit. From whence St. Cy- 
„ian (that excellent father) draws this neceſſary con- 
Ve 


Egluſion, That the Roman empire did not owe its in- 
4 Wacaſe to their ſuperſtitious ceremonies, but was de- 


pere precarious uncertainties, ſo he gives us a few 


g. Wimemorable inſtances, in Regulus Mancinus, Paulus A.- 
f Hillus, and Caius Ceſar. | 
00 M | 


ere | Q. What is the meaning of that paſſage in 1 Pet. iii. 
9, 20. By which alſo he went and preached to the ſþi- 
or- Wits in priſon, which ſometimes were diſobedient, when once 


he long-ſuffering of God waited in the days of Noah * 


ae 4. The relative which refers to the ſpirit in the 


= En verſe; and therefore the meaning of the paſ- 


1þ- ge is, that Chr if? preach'd to the antediluvian world 


the his holy Spirit, which was in Noah, whom this 
Wery Apoſtle, in his 1ſt Ep. ii. 2, 5. teſtifies to have 


mi. Ween a preacher of righteouſneſs. And fince thoſe An- 
05 Ediluvians were ſo very wicked, and thence in bon- 
[1 


ge to fin, they may well be ſaid to be in priſon, 
Preeably to thoſe expreſſions in 1/a. Ixi. 12. The ſpi- 
We of the Lord is upon me, to proclaim liberty to 
we captives, and the opening of the priſon to them 
Wat are bound. From the premiſes we may gather, 
ww improperly ſome have expounded the 5th arti- 
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ents, by comparing circumſtances, by nicely ſcaning 
e preſent poſture of affairs, by obſerving the natu- 


r the profoundeſt ſtateſman, by a more experienc d 


yſpir'd 'em with vigorous reſolutions, inflam'd their 
 W-breaſts with redoubled bravery, and rather occaſion'd 


3. Their religious omens might be frequently im- 


if + to a certain period by the providence of 
Pod. And as he avers, that their prognoſtications 


F 5 N 


whom the Goſpel was coo 


And ghaſth ſprigbis fill all the ghomy caves, 
The frighted aureteh flies from the growing flood, 
And horrid monſters ſpout their tainted blood. 


The center cleaves, and all ts atoms turn; 


And ſtill the airy images, for real matters take. 


; A. It may not improperly be derived from a me 
morable tranſaction happening between the Reman 


| beginning of April, (according to the Roman calls 


\ 
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cle of the Creed, concerning Chriſt's deſcent into hell, 
by this very diſtant paſſage. . 
Q. In what ſenſe are thoſe words to be expounded ir 
1 Pet. iv. 6. For this cauſe the Goſpel was preach 
alſo to them that are dead? Wi 
A. The perſons here deſign'd were Gentile, u 
i as well as to the 7-u, 
And from the firſt chapter to the Romans we my 
clearly ſee, that the Gentiles were dead in a ſpiritu 
ſenſe, dead in treſpaſſes and fins, | 
. When roaring ſlorms fly bluſPring o'er the aa 


Fierce earthquakes tear the aworld, the heavens boa, 
A paſſage opens to the ſhades below - 

From acherontic ſhores black fend aſcend, 

In diſmal ſhapes, to higher ſpheres they tend. 


Th fun burns the world, the ſea confounds the fax, A 
The wwandring planets, lars, the earth and ſey, =” 
Confuſedly to the ſame center fly. | | 


Chaos grim monarch abſolutely reigns, | | * 
And fetters all in night, and fated chains. F 1. 


Theſe wild defirudtions, Phcebus-/6ns, explain ; 
Nor ſpeculative notions quite diſdain ? | 

A. All we can gather from your lofty ſtrains, 
Which tear our ear-drums with terrific pains, 
Is from a frightful dream you're juſt awake, 


Q. Whence proceeds the cuflom of making April fools! 


and Sabines, mentioned by Dionypſius, which was thu: Wi 
The Romans, about the infancy of the city, wantily 7 
wives, and finding they could not obtain the neigt. WW: | 
bouring women by their peaceable addreſſes, reſoheij g, 
to make uſe of a ſtratagem, and accordingly Am- 2 
Is inſtitutes certain games to be perform'd in tis Or 


au) 
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un in honour of Neptune. Upon notice hereof, the 
bordering inhabitants, with their whole families, 
Wock'd to Rome, to ſee this mighty celebration; where 
the Romans ſeiz d upon a great number of the Sabine 
Virgins, and raviſh'd them; which impoſition we ſup- 
poſe may be the foundation of this fooliſh cuſtom. 
BY Q. 7: blades that are Skill d in each ſcience profound, 
er ſolving of queries, and rhiming renown'd ; | 
Vince inquiſitive tribes have ſo fully been ſped, 
Il venture to throw a dog's tail at your head. 
Juen tell me the cauſe why that part akways moves, 
ben thoſe creatures attempt to demonſtrate their bves. 


A. The cauſe why that part ſuch quick ſenſe doth 
a retain, | 79 5 


Is from veſſels continu'd from thence to the brain; 
Where a ſecret impulſe firſt impreſſeth the notion, 
And joy at one end, puts the other in motion. 

. Why ſhould perſeverance in our ſex create incon- 
Eſancy in yours? : „ 
A. We deny the matter of fact, Madam, for no 
man can poſſibly be ſo very ſtupid, as to hate a wo- 
man for no other reaſon than becauſe ſhe continues to 
love him, when to obtain that love has been the chief 
ſtudy, and moſt earneſt deſire of a tedious courtſhip. 
It remains then that there ſhould be ſome other reaſon 
of thoſe ſudden changes, on one ſide or the other; and 
while we are ſearching after it on our part, the La 
dies would do well to examine theirs alſo. _ 

= Q. The aftrologer ſaith, That the planets, &c. have 


an influence on human nativities. What is the cauſe 


e that they have no regard to that of beafts ? 
. 4 We ſhall believe their influence equal on both, 
ill you give us a proof of the contrary, from the 
x: Vorks of ſome beaſt of reputation. „ 
in | Q. Apollo's ſons, whoſe learning's far more bright, 
ah Tan the whole herd of ſeribbling fools that write | 
1 ſordid gain, I humbly you requef, | 


V tell which flate of life you hold the bel; 

mo Join d with the charming fair, thus freedom bſe; 

ler- lech that freedom, and the fair refuſe, 
Foes e Apollo 


* 1 
* ＋ 
\W : 
1. 
2 i 
7 þ 
= 1 
1 7 
* 


He ſmil'd, and thus his ſentiments expreſt: 


word, ſignifies no more than village ſong, ſo call, 
from a humorous entertainment perform'd by the 


properly be ſtyl'd both writer and actor: But when 
comeqdy gain'd reputation, and found encouragement 


#vhether ſince it hath ſuch an effe#t it can be <wholeſom? 


Plentifully, and is thereby ſuppoſed to fuſe the blood, 
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Apollo's ſons, an anfwer ſend 
To your ſubſcriber E, 
And I, to make you ſome amends, 
Will treat you all with tea. | | Fa 
A. When the bright God had weigh'd your ory Wh 


requeſt, 


When gold, good ſenſe, and virtue all appear, 
To raiſe the charms of an excelling fair, 
Tis bliſs, believe 4o/h, to be join'd 
To one ſo fair in body, and in mind. 
Thus, Sir, we anſwer the requeſt 
Of our ſubſcriber Fg; 
And hope if truth he thinks confeſt, 
He'll own we've earn'd his tea, 
Q. Gentlemen, JF a wager laid be an argument | 
haſten an anſwer, this will require ſpeed, a conſiderabl 
one depending, Whether a comedian is the actor or awritn 
of a comedy ? 1 . 
As. Comedy, in the original acceptation of the 


poet himſelf at a country wake; who might tle 


in cities, the poet choſe out proper perſons to fing 
and anſwer one another, which compos'd the chorus, 
Theſe were called comædi, quia carmina jocoſa canta: 
bant ; ſo that comedus, a comedian, ſignifies the 
actor, and comicus the writer of a comedy. 
Q. Why, when any thing is burnt to, is it ſaid ile 
biſhops foot has been in it? 2 R 
A. We preſume 'tis a proverb that took its orig 
nal from thoſe unhappy times, when every thing that 
went wrong was thought to have been ſpoil'd by 
1 1 . 
Q. Why eating aſparagus makes the urine flink, and 


A. Aſparagus taken inwardly provokes urine very 


4 and 
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Naa quicken the precipitation of the ſerum ; and when 
is ſerous juice is thus extorted from the blood, the 
Lame of it is looſe and unequally mixed; wherefore 
hen the urine is excreted, the particles of the groſt- 
ES ſulphur, by their immediate eruption, diffuſe a 
lid ſmell. „„ ; 

BY Q. I it VIRTUE in 4 fool to ſpeak truth, and not 
Bow it? | 


% No more than LEARNING in a ſeribler to 


4 


gumble into a line of good ſenſe, and not underſtand it. 
QQ. If you wwou'd folve a Lady's fears 
Y Who does your thoughts approve, 


8 
d 


Tell us, how jealouſy appears, 
5 To be a fren of love? 
4. If fear to loſe what moſt we prize, 
4 A ſign of love appears, 
A jealous lover don't deſpiſe, 
KH r 
= Q. Whether or no florks do uſually reſort in any monar- 


HA. That ſtorks would only live in republicks, or 
t bee ſtates, was a notion contriv'd to advance the o- 
n Whinion of popular policies, and, from antipathies in 
Mature, to diſparage monarchical government; but 
What there was no truth in theſe aſſertions, will plain- 
appear from the following reaſons. Pliny aſſures 
e, that among the Talians, who were govern'd by 
kings, and much abounded with ſerpents, it was no 
els than capital to kill a ſtork: That the ancient 
WE:1tians honoured them, whoſe government was 
om all times monarchical. Bellonius affirms men 
Wake them neſts in France, and relations make them. 


Is countrymen, whoſe government was at that time 
Nonarchical, The flork in the heaven knoweth her ap- 


ted times, &c. Fer. viii. 7. wherein, to reprove 
7 Weir ſtupidity, he brings in the providence of ſtorks. 
ery {Wow if the bird had been unknown, the illuftration 


ad been obſcure, and the reproof improper. 


Ethical government, and if not, deſire you to aſſign the reaſon? 


Rommon in Perſia, and the dominions of the great 
ut. And laſtly, the prophet Feremy ſpeaks thus to 


Q 4. 


* 


— 
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AR. friend F mine the other day told me, that j, 


| demoniacks mention d in Scripture, were only madny 
pray your opinion of them ? Wo | 

A. The queſtion ſprang, originally at leaſt, fin 
the ſcepticks of our age, who affirm, that what z 
ſaid in Scripture to be demoniacks, are no other thy 
men afflicted with ſome ſtrange diſtempers, ſuch y 


convulſions, falling-ſickneſs, madneſs, &c. becuMR. 


we hear nothing of demoniacks among either [ey 
Gentiles before the birth of Chriſt. But to this ſc 
tical argument we reply : DR | 
I. >, þhus tells us, that Solomon left behind hin 
ſuch methods of exorcizing demons, as expel!'d then 
from the bodies of men in ſo effectual a manner, thy 
they never re-entered more. And if any fhou'd & 
mur to the credibility of the ſtory, it is ſtill a prof 
that the notion of demoniacks was current amoꝶ 
the Jews before our Saviour's advent, fince otheryii 
Fofephus cou'd have had no manner of pretence fu 
this particular relation concerning Solon, 
2. Our Saviour ſays to the Fews, by whom d 
your children caft out devils ? Now tho' our ſceptich 
will not admit the authority of Scripture, yet thi 
paſſage is introduc'd in fo collateral a way (without 
the leaſt deſign of proving the exiſtence of demoni 
acks, but with intention to prove another thing fron 
undeniable matter of fact) that impartial reaſon cat 
not but allow it to be a pregnant argument of wiut 
we are contending for. „ 
3. From the ſceptick's argument it follows, tiit 
thoſe men whom our Saviour and his followers terme 
poſſeſt, were univerſally look'd upon before as diſtem 
2rd perſons. But can we think that our Saviour 
moſt bitter enemies would have admitted a notion 
which he was the firſt ſtarter of? And yet we fd 
not in Scripture, that this notion was ever objettel 
to; whereas objections of a more aggravating nature 
are very freely recorded there. And if ſome objes, 
(for what will not ſome object?) that the Sc} 
tures were not written till a century, or longer. ot 
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aa the time that our Saviour's miracles are recorded 
nave been done, yet this and the foregoing argu- 
ent may till be urg'd with the ſame advantage. 
I. How came the Chriſtians to obtrude ſo new a 
don upon the Heathens, who would certainly have 
ected it in oppoſition to Chriſtianity, could they 
y ways have done it? And yet, that they did not, 
e may gather from Pluarch and Lucian, (both Hea- 
en Authors) and the whole ſtream of the ancient 
chers; and that not ſo much from their expreſs 
WWertions, but (what is more convincing to ſcepti- 
um) from the very way of arguing. 8915 
5. Origen includes thoſe very kinds of madneſs, | 
u hich ſeem neareſt to poſſeſſion, within the miracles 
r healing diſeaſes, and yet takes abundant notice of 
emoniacks too. Whence we ſee, that he ſufficient- 
Eb diſtinguiſhes between madneſs and poſſeſſion. 
6. From Theophilus, Minucius, Tertullian, and St. Cy- 
ian, we learn that devils, when adjur'd by Chriſti- 
Ins, confeſs'd themſelves to be infernal ſpirits, and 
What too in the preſence of the very Heathens, tho? 


ith great reluctancy. And he who reads the con- 
ent appeals of Tertullian and St. Cyprian, the one to 
he magiſtrates and governors of the Roman empire, 
be other to Demerrianus, (a bitter perſecutor ) can- 
Wot poſſibly doubt their teſtimonies. CERES 


9 


ca This very argument of the ſcepticks naturally ſup- 
dar poſes, that Chi heal'd convulſions, the falling-fel:- 


Weſs, and madneſs, by a bare command; and yet if 


tht Dou urge it upon them, this is more than they are 
| ling to admit; ſo contradictory a thing is ſcep- 
em- 


ktieiſm, ſo unreaſonable is infidelity! _ 


ou Q. 1 defire to khoww what the ſoul is, and you will 
2 Nlge an admirer of all tbeſe ſciences Apollo is maſter of? 
i 1 


FR - | Yours, Caliſta. 
4. The ſoul is an immortal ſubſtance, endued with 


tur power of thinking, and created for a ſtate of pro- 
ech vation. Since man is not ſufficiently acquainted with 
7 the nature of the ſoul, and that of Angels, to aſſign 


any innate property, wherein the former, when By a 
EN: 9555 | ate 


— — 


/ 
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Nate of ſeparate exiſtence differs from the latter, w 
thought fit to diſtinguiſh: the ſoul by one of the ends 
(tho' not the ultimate one) of its creation. | 4 
Q. I there an anaſtomoſis, or inoſculation of the v. 
teries into the veins? If not, how doth the blood paſs ut . 


—— — — es, — . oh 
— — — 5 


1 pe” | of the arteries into the veins? 4 
_ Riz A. There is no anaſtomoſis of the arteries with th: 
1s veins, which being granted doth neceſſarily preſy. Wi E 
* | i poſe a perforation of the artery into the vein, for e 
1 5 paſſage of the blood, out of one veſſel immediatcl Wi 
q „ . into the other, which contradicteth ſenſe and . 
_ 15) | ſon ; becauſe if the blood did paſs, by the inofculs 
_ 38 tion of the veſſels of different kind, immediately i- . 


1 nt to each other, and not by the extremities of the arte 
| ries into the interſtices of the veſſels and habits 0 
the body, it would interdi& all nutrition of part: 
But on the other fide, veſſels do inoſculate with thok 
Wi! of the ſame family, arteries with arteries, and vein; 
with veins, ſo that one veſſel being obſtructed in the 
| ſame kind, another being open'd, may freely receive 
the blood, and preſerve its circulation. 
QQ. Enquire of Apollo what thoſe tao numbers art 
that hawe their properties; they are in the proportion of 


— — — 
— IO... . 
— — — . — 
— ——— 


. 2 to 3, and the ſquare of either number added with ti 
| other number will be à rational ſquare ? EE, 
| | A. This queſtion is one of Diophantus's, only di 


wa here 3 with a determination that makes it 

Wi | more difficult, v:z. that the two numbers ſhall be in 

| | the ratio 2 to 3, the numbers 23 and 28 will anſyer 
[ 


the queſtion, the numbers 2240 and 224 will alo 
} anſwer it. If the Gentleman Queriſt will be pleas! 
Li. | to try if he can find two more, he may chance to 
8 meet with ſome difficulty in the inveſtigation ; if le 
[3 does find *em, we will congratulate him upon it, it 
he does not, 'tis but having his recourſe to Apoll. 
Q. What is your opinion of an Ignis Fatuus, or Jack- 
a-Lantern ? . 2 
A. An Inis Fatuus is a meteor conſiſting of an 
oily exhalation, which 18 the reaſon why it r of a 
53 55 | . 9 7 5 longer 
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Wnger duration, than thoſe other meteors, that are 
Empoſcd of ſulphurous or nitrous particles, 

= Q. Gentlemen, Pray tell us, which is the more noble 
hment of a rational being, love, or friendjhip ? 
W 4. Friendſhip certainly is the moſt noble employ- 


ent of a rational ſoul. Love ſeems only the diver- 


In of the mind, but friendſhip is its buſineſs : the 
t, in ſome meaſure, leſſens the dignity of human 
ture; the latter raiſes and ennobles it, even to ſimi- 

Witude of the Deity himſelf, for it gives us a taſte of 
Boſe joys which are only to be found in his pre- 
WEnce, namely, a mutual deſire of pleaſing and railing 
We felicity of each other. But we ought to ſpend 
time in the proof of this, if we did but rightly 
pnfider that friendſhip is the child of reaſon, love 
Wut'the fondling of the paſſions. 

. Who were the firſt inbabitants of America? 
A. Who they were, is a matter yet undiſcovered, 
Wut we dare not therefore ſay with ſome that Arme- 
Wa was not inhabited from any other part of the 
orld, and ſo conſequently, not overwhelmed with 
We flood; ſince ſo bold an aſſertion is contrary to 
We Scripture account of an univerſal deluge; nor are 
We arguments, which are brought to favour it, at all 
nee... | „ | 
bat is the cauſe of little white fpots, which ſame- 
Wires grow under the nails of the fingers * And what is 
e reaſon they ſay they are gifts? CE ns: 

4 Thoſe little ſpots are from white glittering par- 
les, which are mixed with red in the blood, and 


. 

F 
— 
oy 
14 
1 


Appen to remain there ſome time. The reaſon of 


cir being called gifts, is as Wiſe a one as that of 
ters, winding-ſheets, c. in a candle. 0 
Q. Why does à greater fire extinguiſh a leſſer? 
4. Becauſe the greater fire extracts ſo large a 
antity of thoſe ſulphurous and nitrous particles, with 
hich the circumambient air abounds, that it leaves 
ta ſufficient quantity to ſupply the leſſer fire. 
Q Whether in admiring and meditating the lives, hi- 
lien, bumours and ſayings of men the moſt excellent, an 
gs 5 n 


n 
\ r i 
F | ; 
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"ml - don't run the hazard of hfing our own natural alin 
1 trages? For thinking to accord our humours to other wil 
4 0 3 examples, abe forget or ſlight all that is our own, dl 
WE.  fearce ever do the other with a good Grace. F, 
| 99 | A. There is ſcarce an excellence but what mut 
„ guarded with warineſs and caution. And thereſy 
q | as | Imitation is excellent in its kind, ſo it mul \ 
„ managed with wonderful circumſpection. Too nei 


_ to copy after the ſayings of other perſons, is to 
. parrots and not men; to accommodate our {eye 
Wi! 855 their humours in the groſs, is to ape, and rot in 
[ 0 | tate. When therefore we ſet before us the moſt en 
_ ma nent examples, we muſt not be a ſervile herd, afl 


N „ N 
WWW e 

2 F PTT... 
ö 


difference of conditions, of genius's, of time, i 

he places, and thoſe other accidental circumſtances, wii 

| UE. may entirely alter the nature of an action. Wen 
| 


3 Poet expreſſes it; we muſt ſeparate the ore from i 
"vn | 0 droſs; we muſt not ſuifer any coin to be current 
11 15 mong us, merely becauſe it bears the image «ff 
bl | | prolly we admire: In the moſt excellent of nn 
I jt we muſt diftinguiſh between their virtues and vic 
| . their excellencies and defects; we muſt weigh t 
* 

| 


endeavour accurately to know our ſelves, that x 
may be throughly ſenſible, whether that be notat 
ward in us, which is graceful in another. But aba 
all, we muſt not overlook our own talents, v 


1 muſt exert our faculties in refining, in improving 
BY inventing. And if we thus prudently direct our in 
„ tation, we ſhall make good that common ſimiled 
1 dwarf ſet upon a giant's ſhoulders. 
ls | Q. Apollo either hold your hand, 
| 5 Or buſineſs will for ſafe the land. 
1 | T aſd for cloth o th wwoollen draper, 


Duoth he, as ſobn's Pre read this paper. 
Of one for buttons then, to ſow on, 
He cry d, Dll only read this poem. 
70 h tavern next, and calÞd for wine; 
Theſe lines he anfwer'd are divine, 
A friend for money, then I preſton; © 
Said he, Pre here a wiſer queſtion, 


Un I ut avere it not 1 went on truft, 
„% till Poe money fo I muſt) 
WT certainly bad broke their ſconces, 
“„ giving me ſuch damm d reſponſes. 
io tell me, ſince of all this miſchief 
Eur bantering Apollo is chief, 
Wav no Fruſtrated thus all my ends, 
Vas good he'll do to make amends ? 
A. Why this it is our thoughts to loſe, 
In one of leſs brains than a gooſe ; 
WV hen greateſt friendſhip we have ſhown, 
Wour want of ſenſe ſtill makes it none: 
Had we not mercer thus attack'd, 
Wy bailiffs you had ſoon been back'd ; 
r had we not prevented wine, 
ou had been chang'd into a ſwine: 
our friend too we have kept more true, 
Than if he'd money lent to you; 
Wor money lent where there's no chattles, 
Turns friendſhip into fierceſt battles, 
When Fove would Danae's love command, 
We purchas'd it with gold in hand : 
Ping gold, and wine enough you'll ſwallow, 
Whilſt on the bar they lay Apollo; | 
Pr punk with gold, for filks to mount her, 
Down goes Apollo on the counter; 
Jhough I'm a God amongſt the witty, 
pucre's a greater in the city. 
Q Great ſons of Apollo, 
hom multitudes folhaw, 
Wor jolution of difficult doubt ; 
| Praytell me at pleaſure 
ben Toe arank out of meaſure 
1 hy my words in fuch cluſters come out. 
Men Jim free from grape's juice, 
. My tongue will produce, e 
4 lain Engliſh as taught. by the grammar; 
But a pint of that ſame, 
Makes it fatter and lame, LEES 
Ind peak thick, like a man that does mmer? 
| SO A. Sine 
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A. Since your volatile head 
By one pint is thus miſled, 
And your grammar does ſuffer ſo plainly, 
To the glaſs be not prone, 
But let tippling alone, 
Or 'twill ſhatter your poetry mainly ; 3 
For the fumes of your wine 
To the ſpirits aſſign | 
Perverſe and inordinate motions, 
Whence the neryous default 
Makes your clapper thus halt, 
And expreſs ſuch impalpable notions. 


Q Ye happy ſons of God Apollo, 
Pray ſolve the query that does follow 3 


Why ÆEtna's mountain vomits flame, 


And whence that dreadful fire firſt came? = 
A. Thoſe tow'ring flames are daily fed 11 
By ſulph'rous mines in AÆtna bred; 1. 
Whole 


fiery parts firſt kindled were | - Wi b) 
By their inteſtine motion there. I 


Q Worthy wiſemen, I aſſure ye; 
De a wife that ſcolds like fury; 
When I flatter, then ſhe huffs me : 
When I kiſs her, flill ſbe cuffs me: 
Faith I'm weary of my life, Sir, 
And would fain divide the ſtriſe, Sir : 
Tell me therefore, great pretender, 
s it poſſible to mend her, 
Far for s ſliff, and 1can't bend her? 


A. Let her talk herſelf quite dumb, Sir, 
After that ſhe*}] hold her tongue, Sir; 
Or if you would uſe her rougher, _ 
When ſhe cuffs you, tightly cuff her? 
If this will not bring the vixen 
From the temper ſhe is fixt in, 
Brace a drum up with her hide, Sir, 
Thunder on it when ſhe chides, Sir, 
Surely this ſhe'll not abide, Sir. | 
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D. Since to Rome 1 muſt go, 

i letber willing or no) 

yu Britiſh Apollo declare, 
Pray let your next Jay, 

| Who 75 ſalſage ma bay, 
/ Inuſt fly in the air: 

E 7 25 you at firſl, 5 
In with poverty curſt, 
Ivo it is wondrous civil, 
u ſhould be ſo mad 

= More curſes to add, 


Vending me poſt to the devil. 
A. Alas! there's no need 

© Of wings or of ſteed, | 
EChrifopher's ſtaff *tis but mounting, 

E You'll fly like a witch 

With broom at her breech, 

r fear any tempeſts rencountring. 

Take Loyola's cowl, 

If the weather be foul, 

Id by land you your journey intend 3 

Or St. Clement's old boot, | 

| Tho' with ne'er a ſole to't, 

vill carry you dry to the end. 

Victoria's thin ſmock, | 

Tho but down to your nock, 

re armour all rogues to withſtand ; 1. 
St. Denys could come 

| Twice as far from Rome, 

th his head all the way in his hand; 

| Admit the worſt evil, | 
| You meet with the devil, 
is but encountring the raſcal ; 
Your fame all around 

With glory will ſound, 

Id be ſubje& for every paſquil. 


nt the only motive to charity? 


Fine. 


W. Whether the hope or expectation of reward (not ex- 5 
ling the love of God, &c.) be not a good and lawful 


What God himſelf propoſes as a motive er? 
ee es 
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of conſequence be a lawful one, ſince we can no yy, 
imagine, that an infinitely perfect being can perſuags 
to any thing but what is intirely innocent; and ye 
when he enforces religion in general with ineſtimah| 
rewards, with what reaſon can we -exclude the duty 
of charity? Nay, is not charity itſelf recommend 
to us under the pleaſing allurement of ſuch an ho 
as maketh not aſhamed ? does not our bleſſed Lord 
encourage our ſecrecy in the .neceſlary, performance 
of ſo excellent a work, with the inviting proſpet 
of a future recompence, Thy father which ſeeth in 
ſecret, himfelf ſhall reward thee openly ? 


Q. Some men's ſpirits are viſibly maſters over thiſe 
others. The queſtion is, whether this does proceed frm 
the excellency of education, or men's diverſity of fortune, 

or the real priority of fouls ? 95 
A. What priority there is in the innate facultie 
of ſouls, human reaſon is incapable of judging, ſince 
whether thoſe faculties be equal or unequal, a diffe- 
rence in the actual exertion of them may ariſe fron 
the cauſes you have mention'd, to which we may 

) EEE 
1. That the natural contextures of our bodies may 
cauſe no inconſiderable difference in the actings of out 
fouls, is undeniably evident from undoubted inſtances. 
The capacities of fome have been wonderfully impaird 
by accidental alterations in their bodies; and there 
have not been wanting thoſe, who, tho? of very emi 
nent endowments, have yet by ſome acute diſtemper 
been unhappily reduc'd below the very level of com- 
mon men. And this is farther proy'd from the diff: 
rent genius's in different countries, according to the 

difference in the nature of the climates, 

2. The difference ariſing from eduCation is ſo very 
palpable, that we need not inſiſt upon it. Some men, 
who for natural abilities were once look d upon as of 
a common ſize, have by induſtrious application, and 
the beſt Oppor tunities of improvement, arriv'd to à 
quickneſs of underſtanding, and been in great ler 
N 187 F 1 
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Joh for their ſtudied acquirements, but alſo for 
W uncommon reach of their great capacities. 
& That the difference may ariſe alſo from the di- 


ey (of men's fortunes, we have a noted inſtance in 
: poet Ovid, who juſtly attributes the want of that 
V nclineſs of thought he had formerly been maſter 
0 conſpicuous in his laſt compoſures, t o his very 
be Napp) circumſtances, which ſtrangely enfeebles the 


ral vigour of aſpiring ſouls. 
2 Wherein confifts the ſpecifick quality of Jeſuit's- 


in curing quartan agues? 5 | 
I. The uſe of the bark, in brief, is to give an al- 
Land ſtop to the overmuch fermentation of the 


8 


Th which being tranſmitted to the heart, pro- 
Weth intermittent fevers. | 

N. hat is the reaſon of different appearances of co- 
in the chu? STE ail 
. The different diſpoſitions of the air imprint di- 
& colours in the clouds. | „„ 
hz the phanomenon of a red ſky in the evening 

ſign of a fair day following ? | 

H. A red ſky in the evening proceeds from the 
deſs of the air intercepting the clouds, which elſe 4 
ald diſtolve into ſhowers of rain, which are no- ; _— 
g elſe but an innumerable company of conti- 


ices. Wd fruitful drops, derived from nitrous particles of | _ 
ard beſprinkling the ſurface of the earth: The dri- 
here of the air alſo in a red ſky may hinder the at- 


lon of a great quantity of the ſea-water, which 
ig diffuſed into the adjacent territories of the air 
luce foul weather. 


life: . Nhat is the reaſon a hog ſees the wind, when _ = 

) the Man cannot, and puts his ſnout between his legs, 1 9 | [ 
runs away when a great puff of wind is coming? _ 

very . It is a miſtake, he does not ſee it, but ſcents it; wh 

men, {Wreaſon is, becauſe he hath a more acute ſenſation _ b | 

as of de olfactory nerves (expanded into membranes, 

, and ing or lining the noſtrils) and thence can ſooner _ 


Rive an approaching blaſt of wind than man, who 


_ < 
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of a future recompence, Thy father which ſeeth in 


or the real priority of fouls ? 


_ — In, et” 
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| quickneſs of underſtanding, and been in great eſteem, 
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of conſequence be a lawful one, ſince we can no Ways 
imagine, that an infinitely perfect being can perſuade 
to any thing but what is intirely innocent; and je 


when he enforces religion in general with ineſtimable 


rewards, with what reaſon can we -exclude the duty 
of charity? Nay, is not charity itſelf recommendg 
to us under the pleaſing allurement of ſuch an ho 

as maketh not aſhamed ? does not our bleſſed Lord 


encourage our ſecrecy in the neceſſary. performance 


of ſo excellent a work, with the inviting proſped 


ſecret, himfelf ſhall reward thee openly ? 


Q. Some men's ſpirits are viſibly maſters over thiſe if 
others. The queſtion is, whether this does proceed fron 
the excellency of education, or men's diverſity of fortunt, 

A. What priority there is in the innate facultie 
of ſouls, human reaſon is incapable of judging, ſinee 
whether thoſe faculties be equal or unequal, a diff. 
rence in the actual exertion of them may ariſe from 
the cauſes you have mention'd, to which we may 
prefix another. WS | 

1. That the natural contextures of our bodies may 


cauſe no inconſiderable difference in the actings of ou 


fouls, is undeniably evident from undoubted inſtances. 


The capacities of ſome have been wonderfully impair 
by accidental alterations in their bodies; and there 
have not been wanting thoſe, who, tho' of very emi 
nent endowments, have yet by ſome acute diſtemper 
been unhappily reduc'd below the very level of com. 
mon men. And this is farther proy'd from the diffe- 


rent genius's in different countries, according to the 
difference in the nature of the climates. 
2. The difference ariſing from education is fo very 


palpable, that we need not inſiſt upon it. Some men, 
who for natural abilities were once look'd upon as of 


a common ſize, have by induſtrious application, and 
the heſt opportunities of improvement, arriv'd to 4 


not 
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only for their ſtudied acquirements, but alſo for 

uncommon reach of their great capacities. 

. That the difference may ariſe alſo from the di- 

lity (of men's fortunes, we have a noted inſtance in 

poet Ovid, who juſtly attributes the want of that 
Ihtlineſs of thought he had formerly been maſter 

ſo conſpicuous in his laſt compoſures, to his very 

Napp) circumſtances, which ſtrangely enfeebles the 


F 


aural vigour of aſpiring ſouls. 
DN. Wherein conſiſts the fpecifick quality of Jeſuit's- 


tk in curing quartan agues ? |, - 3 

. The uſe of the bark, in brief, is to give an al- 
and ſtop to the overmuch fermentation of the 
pd, which being tranſmitted to the heart, pro- 
beth intermittent fevers. ng Js 
D. What is the reafon of different appearances of co- 
in the clouds 2 FFF 

H. The different diſpoſitions of the air imprint di- 
colours in the clouds. . | | 


( 
2 
) 
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fie NV the phenomenon of a red ſry in the evening 
on Wi /zn of a fair day following ? g : 


. A red ſky in the evening proceeds from the 
des of the air intercepting the clouds, which elſe 
ald diſſolve. into ſhowers of rain, which are no- 
our eg elſe but an innumerable company of conti- 


ces. We fruitful drops, derived from nitrous particles of 
rd beſprinkling the ſurface of the earth: The dri- 
ere of the air alſo in a red ſky may hinder the at- 
mi-: tion of a great quantity of the ſea-water, which 


g diffuſed into the adjacent territories of the air 
om- uce foul weather. 5 „ 
at is the reaſon a heg ſees the wind, when a 
the Man cannot, and puts his ſnout between his hos, 
runs away when a great puff of wind is coming? 
ven It is a miſtake, he does not fee it, but ſcents it; 
men, {W'caſon is, becauſe he hath a more acute ſenſation _ 
3 oe olfaQtory nerves (expanded into membranes, 
and ing or lining the noſtrils) and thence can ſooner 
to & Five an approaching blaſt of wind than man, who 
| oo ITSOO Of TIMOR 917 4 Tg * os 


ceeding from ſaline particles, adhering to the inf 
of the coats of the veſſels, which paſſeth thro! th 


from the more pure blood. 


up into the eyes on ſight of a perſon that pleaſes u, 


there that pleaſing ſenſation we term friendſhip; 


trat a Friendſhip than to break it, and if the uncaſut| 


of the ſoul, as to its converſation. in this life, and 
_ conſequently the pleaſures which ariſe from it are 


to any perſon : but as we ought never to take up 4 
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is endued with leſs acute nerves; whereupon he n 
his head between his legs to defend it from the ba, 
Q What is the uſe of the ſpleen? | 
A. It is to prepare the ferment in the blood, py 


3 
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ſplenick branches of the port into the ſubſtance g 
the liver, wherein the blood is prepared as by a fer 
ment, to make a ſeparation of choleric partic 


Q. Your opinion, Gentlemen, eoherefore wwe like wy 
better than another (tho altogether firangers) and u 
frf! fight, and of our own fx ? 


4. Some particles of the vital flame being call 


dart themſelves in emanations from thence to the 
object which is ſo agreeable, where meeting with 
particles of the ſame nature, they are together con- 
municated to that fountain of life, the heart, and cauſe 


which being all the work but of one inſtant is tle 
reaſon why the mutual pleaſure is felt at ſight, it be 
ing too quick and exquiſite for the organs of ſpeecl 
to expreſs. I 2 

This often happens without diſtinction of ſex, 
where the perſons are of the ſame conſtitution, a 
diſpoſed to the ſame paſſions and ſenſations. 

Q. Pray, Apollo, tell me, if tis not better to a 


of the hſs of a friend be not greater than the ſatisfafin 
abe find in having a friend? 
A. Friendſhip ſeems to be the ſupremeſt feliciy 


bove expreſſion, where it is ſincere, and plac'd ona 
deſerving object; the breaking ſuch a friendſhip there 
fore muſt be the greateſt uneaſineſs that can happen 


friendſhip without the greateſt conſideration and pet: 
fe& knowledge of one another, ſo ought we neuer 
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W. break it, unleſs the greateſt defects appear in the 
ect; for the breaking ſuch a friendſhip gives us a 
Wouble wound, in depriving us of the good offices we 
Wrpected from a friend, and arraigning our judgment 
Which made ſo ill a choice; therefore the uneaſineſs 
Ic thoſe reflections muſt be greater than the ſatiſ- 
ation which ſuch friendſhip could bring us. 

Q. Gentlemen, I have been lately caſt in as delicate 
& cauſe as a lawyer could defire to lay lips to, and all 
er avant of money to fee my laauyer as plentifully as my 
Beduerſary: I am convinced my council hath taken fees 
both fides, and I ſuppoſe my adverſary hath given 
im more than I haue: Now muſt not my Lawyer be & 
eat hnave in this; and another query is, How hall T 
ade him honeſt ? | | 


i E 4. Fie! fie!—A knavel! it ſhews he is no reſpeQer 
vn perſons, by taking fees on both ſides : and where- 
ak bs your adverſary gave your lawyer moſt money, 


Four lawyer very honeſtly gave him moſt for his mo- 


1 jey, and got him the cauſe; what could he in grati- 
* Rude do leſs ? But to your ſecond query, If after all 
YI this he ſhould chance not to be honeſt, to it again 


ith writ of error, till you have ſpent all your mo- 
hey, and we will engage he never deceives you after. 
| Q. Gentlemen, You ſeem able by the rational an- 
wers you give to queſtions to inſtruct all mankind, pray 
pred me how 1 may make my taylor an honeſi man? 
A. Never truſt him, nor let him truit you. | 
Q. 1 am by trade a weaver, and was forced to make 
break of it, by reaſon of great loſſes I had; ana you muſt © 
my that 1-have a great many receipts to cure all diſtem- 
rs, which avere left me by an old aunt ; nay, I hade one 
v cure a feſter'd wound, and that I think à very bad 
ltemper : now I will be adviſed by you, Gentlemen, aube- 
ber I ſhall turn Doctor, or ſet to my weaving again? 
4. Turn Doctor by all means, Man, fince you 
alk ſo learnedly of the matter; never fear offend- 
iy the phyſicians, for you are likely to make a 


eat deal of work for 'em. 


Vol. I. = Q. The 


f 


FPou'll find he re'lly had no ſuch intent; 
But he who dares the cord's or piſtol's proof, 
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To ſolve ſuch intricates as doubiful are, 


And you, his fons, by all the Nymphs Gelb d. 


A. The falſe with ſerious looks will ſwear and lye, | 


| Regard and pity to a aureteh unknown, 


But ah! it dies not melt the charming fwain : 
The merit you fo courteouſly give me, 
J centred all in that enchanting he : 
bare of nothing but my love to booft, 


And taſte true happineſs, fince you promoted mine. 


What muſt they hope whoſe rays more feebly ſhine, 
Nor boaſt a merit half ſo bright as thine? 
 Henceforth let clouded beauties mourn their ſtate, 
For who, when you are fal'n, can hope a ſmile from 


Q. The love which you profeſs to ſerve the Fair, 


Invites my pen to aſt your ſage advice, | 
And crave it in a matter which fo doubtful is: 
Tell me which way I may diſcover 
The diff rence 'twixt a falſe and real lover? 
Love is a paſſion by your God afprov'd, 


| Your ſpeedy anſwer is defir'd by PHILL] 
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And ſighs, enough to blow down Pauli, let fly, 
Nay, he'll reſolve, ay, that he will, to die; 
But if you freely grant him your conſent, 


n troth we think he loves you well enough, 
Q. That great Apollo gen rouſiy has ſorwn 


Gives me ſome eaſe and ſooths my pleaſing pain, 


That love attracts not love is thought by moſt, 
Tho' *tis a paradox 1 can't approve, R; 
Since heav'n requires no more than love for love. 
But fince your eloquence and noble fire 
Cannot with gen'rous love his heart inſpire ; 
In wain I firive, ſo wiſh you flill may ſhine, 


A. Ah! lovely Fair! if one who writes like thet, 
Can unregarded live, and ſlighted be, 


a yrs | | 
Q. babe fome thoughts with an old Trim Tran, 
Ta venture on the marriage whim wha ; m 
| | | | ＋ 
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e dev liſb rich, and dev liſb homely, 
Were that her money makes her comely ; 
r yes like ſnuffs ſunk in their ſockets, 
BY ſbine with luſire in her pockets : 
r mouth not one poor ſlump enjoys, 
But then ten thouſand yellow-boys : 

#7 Otter's in her breath expreſt, 

EB. all Arabia's in her cheſt : 


be is a curi d eternal ſcold, 

But oh ! the muſick of her gold! 

Pbe's old enough to be a witch, 

BZ fall confider, foe is rich: 

Neu tell me, pray, the worſt that may be, 

E If 1 foould wed this rich old Lady? 

A. Marry her !-—— Ay, ſhe's of more worth 

In perſon, than her yellow earth: 

It is not what moſt bright and fair is 

That gives the value, but what rare is; 

For don't black tulips bear the bell, : 

And *cauſe- they're ſeldom ſeen, excell ? 

Don't Ladies buy gimcracks and whimſies, 

Becauſe far-fetch'd, Cadorn their chimmies ? 

And Indian monſlers value more TED 

On cabinet, ſcreen __ 2 | 

Than fine proportion'd figures here, 

Altho by =. phe half 15 dear ? 

And if theſe truths are, and not ſtories, 

Of your old touchwood mummy Chris? 

be is a monſter full as rare, 

4s cer was ſhewn at country fair; 

his will add to the ſight too, viz, 
Tour own large ears, with her old phiz. 


0 Lach, als told her lover, he only ſerved ta diver? 
Ei her ſpleen. | 


joey that J in any ſenſe can pleaſe, 

Tho? but to drive away a dull diſeaſe, 

A ſickneſs of the mind, which rudely dares 

Iatrude upon your mirth its idle fears, Sas 
| & * of May 
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May all your hours ſtill ſmile, all gayly move, 
The vileſt office can't extinguifh love. 
:Glad I ſhould be to pleaſe ſome other way, 
But where we love, tis pleaſure to obey. 
A thouſand various arts I'd gladly prove, 
To give you joy, tho' I can't give you love; 
Nor ſhall my fate alone in this be ſeen, | 
Lovers, like fools, are phyſick for the ſpleen. 


De Achnowledpment, 

WW Ith utmoſt force and ftratagems I ſtrove 

To ſtop the progreſs of invading love; 

And long endeavour'd to ſupplant the foe, | 

Reſtrain my paſſion, and conceal my woe: 
But uſelefs all, ſupplies the tyrant gains, 

Purſues new conqueſts, and creates new pains ; 

And now my charge is ſo oppreſſive grown, 

That forc'd I am to make the ſecret known. 
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Qua ry ry 


Thus when ſome murm'ring river's weaker powers 
Rebellious riſe by large ſucceſſive ſhowers, 
To no controuling banks the torrent yields, 
But with a rapid courſe o'erflows the fields. 

To beauteous Amaryllis I'Il declare, | 
How bright her charms, how great my torments are. 
With reverence I'Il relate the vaſt ſurprize 

My heart receives from her enchanting eyes : 
And if the heavenly Nymph I thus admire ” 
Diſdains my ſuit, and ſhuns my chaſte deſire, 
I, Salamander-like, am doom'd to live by fire, 
Q Whether our Saviour, when he fed the 5000 
with frve loaves and tao fiſhes, did encreaſe the laut. 
and ſſſbes, as Eliſha did the pot of oil, 2 Kings iv. 2. &. 
A. As the miracle could not be perform'd, but ei 
ther by encreaſing the loaves and fiſhes, as the pro- 
phet did the pot of oil, or by making ſo ſcanty a 
- proviſion ſatisfy the hunger of ſo great a multitude, 

Jo that it was perform'd the former way, we may ga- 
cher from the fragments that remain'd, even 12 bas 
kets full, unleſs we will allow of ſo abſurd mt 
as that a part may be bigger than the whole. 
of P : de DIEE ""Q 7h 
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ine, accept of it ? 


A 


E ſuppoſe the elected Biſhops. to have formerly twice 
4 repeated, Neb epiſcopari, I don't care to be a Biſhop, with 
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Q. Why does a B Hoop, when elected, refuſe the accept- 


anct of the Biſhoprick twice, and yet being aſſt the third 


* 


A. The cuſtom is now diſcontinued, but we may 


defign to declare their humility and modeſty ; that ſo 
honourable an office in the Church was neither of their 


own ſeeking, nor the object of their ambitious hopes. 


They may be ſuppoſed alſo to have complied at the 


third time of aſking in ſubmiſſion to the providence 


© of God, which had called them to ſo high a dignity. 
If ſome were not fincere in what they profeſſed in 
ſo particular a form, the fault was chargeable upon 


4 them, and not upon the cuſtom. 


Q.' Why is it, wwhen the mind is oppreſt avith extreme 


| frrow, it often inclines the affiifted perſon to ſleep ; where | 
© as the vital parts being depreſſed, it ſhould rather obfiruts 
/ peaceful an exerciſe? 5 


A. Extreme ſorrow. has uſually the contrary ef- | 
feet; but as it. muſt.be allowed that it ſometimes has = 
the effect you mention, ſo theſe different effects ariſe 
© from the difference in conſtitutions: for as ſleep is = 


generally owing to the want of ſuch a quantity of ani- 
mal ſpirits as are ſufficient to diſtend the nerves, ſo 
in moſt conſtitutions extreme ſorrow ſo irritates the 
blood as to ſupply the nerves with a large ſtore of a- 1 


nimal ſpirits, whence conſequently proceeds watch- 5 
fulneſs. But in ſome conſtitutions the ſame degree of 1 
| forrow has a greater influence on the nerves to diſſi- # 
pate the animal ſpirits, than on the blood to occaſion = 
| proportionable ſu plies: but as our bodies are not at 3 it 
all times alike affected, ſo the ſame cauſe may pro- | 1 
| duce different effects in the very ſame perſon at diffe- . 78 
rent times. FFC : # 
F Q Whether covetouſueſs or prodigality be the greater ; 


4. The former lays claim to the greater ſhare in 
the heinouſneſs of guilt. Whatever aggravations pro- 
| Ugality may be branded with, covetouſneſs preſents 
Le; a3 1 „„ 


de doats on, ſo centered to the ſhining maſs, that po- 
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ns with parallel reſemblances, beſides the various de. 
formities peculiar to itſelf. If the prodigal reduce 
himſelf to beggary, the covetous is a beggar in thy 
midft of affluence: if the one can promiſe nothing u 
His family but futzre want, the other ftraitens i 
with preſent want: if the one overlooks the gifts cg 
heaven, the other under-rates the giver. The one in. 
deed 1s a careleſs, or a random liver ; but the other 
mult be allowed to be in the worſe extreme, to be: 
ſuperſtitious idolater. Prodigality is a ſort of phren- 
, and therefore carries its own extenuation, tho 
not excuſe; but every act of covetouſneſs is determine 
with calmneſs, carried off with ſedateneſs, conclude 
with thoughtfulneſs: Prodigality 1s indeed a very ſore 
diſeaſe, but withal it is its own phyſician. The pe. 
nury it brings us to is an uſeful pill to correct il 
humours of the mind, to remove obſtructions to {0 
ber reaſoning, to make us willing with the prodigal 
in the Goſpel, to ariſe and go to our father; but A 
Who hides his talents in a napkin, who robs nt 
only his own, as does the prodigal, but alſo the poor 
and the publick of their due, is ſo riveted to the earth 


thing can diſengage him from his other ſelf, but the 
unmerited mercy of that eternal Being, from whom 
he has no reaſon to expect the favour, while one df 
the covetous whom God abhorreth 
Q. Nour opinion is requeſied concerning the fanging if 
fans, whether they fing at any time of their lives, i 
evhether it be only juft before their deaths? 1 
A. Tis our opinion that they never fing at all, but 
that the original conceit was grounded on the fabled 
the ancients, that the ſoul of Orpheus was tranſmi. 
2 into a ſwan, for which reaſon the Greek: and 
Egyptians held that bird in great veneration. We find 
no encouragement in any author to believe it was the 
| ſweetneſs of their ſinging which occaſioned this fable, 
fince all thoſe who ſpeak of it place their relation 
o remote, that every experience cannot refute it. 


Q uu 


＋ 
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Q. What is the cauſe of intermitting fevers? 
A. Intermitt ing fevers are ſuppoſed to proceed from 
me ſtagnation of the pancreatic juice thro ſome ob- 
ctructions in one or more of its lateral ducts; which 
ice by its delay there growing acrimonious, and pe- 
netrating thro” the viſcous phlegm obſtructing the paſ- 
ſages, enters into the ſmall gut, and there mixes with 
other humours, whence ariſes a vicious efferveſcence ; 
Wand this diſorder returns as often as the afore-mentioned - 
E ftagration is produced. „ 

Q Why is it that the perſon to be married is enfoined 
io put a ring upon the fourth finger of his ſpouſe's left 
land? = 5 
A. There is nothing more in this, than that the cu- 
tom was handed down to the preſent age, from the 
practice of our anceſtors, Who found the left hand 
nore convenient for ſuch ornaments than the right, 

in that 'tis ever leſs employed; for the ſame reaſon 
they choſe the fourth finger, which is not only leſs 
E uſed than either of the reſt, but is more capable of 
E preſerving a ring from bruiſes, having this one qua- 
lity peculiar to itſelf, that it cannot be extended, but 


„ 


in company with ſome other finger, whereas the reſt 


may be ſingly ſtretched to their full length and ftrait- 


= 
* 


© neſs, | 


= Some of the ancients were of opinion in this matter, 
That the thing was ſo worn, becauſe to that fin- 
per, and to that only comes an artery from the heart. 
hut the politer knowledge of our modern anatomiſts 
having clearly demonſtrated the abſurdity of that no- 
tion, we are rather inclined to believe the continuance 
of the cuſtom owing to the reaſon above mentioned. 
Q bat is the reaſon that vinegar cauſes ſame people 
e? V 
A. The vinegar received into the ſtomach may 
there probably meet with an alkali, from whoſe con- 
trarieties an efferveſcence ariſes, which nature endea- 
vours to diſcharge by ſweat. 5 CEP 
= Q. [would deſire the freer of Apollo's opinion, whe- 


ther 


to the production of fire, as in all combuſtible mat 
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ther any perſon may properly be called a true- born Engliſh. 
man? 5 | | 0 | 
A. We know no reaſon to the contrary, unless; 
man has the misfortune to be born a baſtard. 
Q. What is a dream? Whence does it proceed? My 
dreams be depended on? | ; | 
A. To define a dream, and give you the cauſe 
of it at once: It is a confuſed perception of the ming, 
occaſioned by the motion of the animal ſpirits, thro 
the paſſages of the brain; and tho? no one can dem 
but that God, if he ſo pleaſes, may in dreams pre-ſg. 
nify events to come, yet what ſtreſs you are to ly 
upon common dreams, you may learn from Solmi, 
Eccleſ. v. 7. In the multitude of dreams and may 
Words, there are alſo divers vanities ; but fear thu 
Q. Was the ſurface e the earth plain before the flud, f 
according to the ingenious Dr. Burnet's pos beſis. In Ge. | 
N 
0 
a 


neſis there are ſeveral texts, that ſeem to make again 
) ͤ 
A. As that ingenious hypotheſis is founded upon 
a precarious ſuppoſition, ſo it is diametrically oppoſit 
to the text you mention; and whatever objettion 
may be drawn from the irregularities, which moun 
tains occaſion in this terreſtrial globe, it will readily 
diſappear, if we but conſider the uſe, the neceſlity, 
the beauty of ſuch irregularities. fs 
Qt. J it pofſible for heat to be without fire; and if i 
be, what is the difference between them? . 
A. To the firſt we anſwer in the affirmative. To 
the ſecond we reply, that heat differs from fire tuo 
ways; either in the leſſer motion of ſuch particles 
are capable of ſuch a degree of motion, as is neceſſat) 


ter, when only hot; or in the motion of ſuch pat 
ticles as are incapable of any ſuch degree of motion, 

BBs CESSES: e 9 
Q. Sweet Apollo, I beg the favour of you to give nt 
Jour qpinion, whether when one lives very eaſy and aui. 
out contradiction, and has ſo done a long time, even till 
En and 
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bre is become AN OLD Maid, if it be then adviſeable 
y marry? and if it be, what fort of husband to chooſe ? 
ad you'll oblige an admirer of yours, Hopeful. 
A Sweet Mrs. Hopeful, repentance is always neceſ- 
© ary, but more particularly ſo, when the crime is of a 
long continuance ; by the expreſſion AN OLD MAID, 
ve are apt to believe you ſomewhat paſs'd your Me- 
Vridian, for Apollo is more of a Gentleman than to think 
© any virgin under thirty deſerves that character; and 
if ſo, Madam, never ftand to examine into the me- 
ric of your humble ſervant, but ite wvhile the iron 


$ 


i hot, and, if you pleaſe, bear this maxim in your 
memory? 3% 

Hheauty's chief merit does in youth conſiſt, 

Your bloom once paſt, you have your criſis miſt ; 
And if in Autumn ſtraggling lovers ſue, 

Think what approaching Winter's ſtorms may do; 
For when rough winds your ſcatter'd leaves diſplace, 
No youthful ivy then will your old run embrace. 
8 Q. Ne witty ſparks, who make pretence 


wer gueſtions with good ſenſe ; 
boo comes it that your monthly Phocbus 
Lade a fool by Dionyſius? 
r bad the Sabines as they came, 
parted with their virgin fame, 

„e Romans had been ſiyl'd dull tools, 


And they, poor girls, been April fools : 
VHerefore, if this ben't out of ſeaſon, | 

Wray think and give a better reaſon ? 

| 4. Tho! virgin fame afflicted you, 

Ut might not grieve the Sabines too; 
Ur tho' perhaps you better ſped, _ 
And gain'd by loſs of maiden-head, 
Whether you thought them fools or no, 
The Romans doubtleſs thought em ſo; . 
put ſince your caſe and theirs. may be 
Lompariſons of one degree,,  _ 
Var former thoughts we'll humbly quit, 
Ind grant the Romans AIR, and Sabines wit. - 


G 5 Q. Aro 


r 
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So reſt till death your humble ſervant, Roger Bold, 


But that 'tis always ſo we do not hold, 


Which has preſerd d fo bright a name ? 


Aud give us cant inflead of ſenſe, 
The heathens held tauas brave to die, 


And boaſts a conqueſt ver his mind ; 
Therefore unjuſtly you prepare 
In charms of wit and beauty too; 


Dy'd, not a brave but fordid way 5 


| She, who her paſſion could remove, 


Q. ApoLiLo's ſons, hoping it will you poſe, 
I ſend you our great Maſtiff Bungy's noſe, 
1f you can-———tell me why "tis always cold, | 
And then PI ſay you're worth your weight in gold, 


A. From Bungy's brain a thin cold ſerum flows, 
And glides in limpid currents thro? the noſe, 
Thence, as a part extreme, tis often cold; 

And therefore you're miſtaken, honeſt Roger Bold. 

Q. Can your ſociety pretend = 
To be the female ſex's friend, 1 
Yet murther Cleopatra's fame,. | = 


For ſhame, Phœbeans, think agen, 
And anfwer me like Gentlemen; 
Not whine avith pedant-like pretence,, 


For her Theology and our:, 
Acted on very diffrent pow'rs ; 


When urg'd by flrong neceſſity : 


The chriſtian bero's more refin'd, 


A charge on this Egyptian fair, | 
For that mot juſt to her belief might ſeem, 
Which you on chriſtian principles condemn ? 
A. Nay, now 4þolhb, rouſe for ſhame,. 
And vindicate your injur'd fame, 
Nor let a woman conquer you, 

Miſtaken fair one, *tis in vain 

You ſtrive to waſh away her ſtain, 

Who, tho' we yield to moſt you ſay, 


She, who from A#ium fled diſmay'd,. 
And her lov'd Anthony betray d: 


And with her humour change her love: 


| The BxrTisHa APOLLO, 
Wc; who could nuptial ties betray, 

And fall to luſtful vice a prey: 
Sie, who could thus pollute her royal fame, 
Dy'd not for g/ory, ſurely, but for fame. 
Q. I never yet knew what it was to love, 


-J 


* 


Jill nw, from the ethereal ies above, 


De ſabtil fon of Venus with a dart 


8 * 


Hab wounded me, hath pierc d my yielding heart; 


4 725 


Ii burt is pleafing, nay, the wound delights ne, 


Cauſe fbe's above my flation, and I, 
Viibout advice, undoubtedly ſhall die ? 
A. Alas, alas, thy mournful doleful ditty 
| Really and truly moves our hearts to pity, 
And fince thy love and wit ſo bright appear, 
We will adviſe thee how to charm thy Dear: 


One moon-ſhine night when 12 a- clock draws nigh, 


And twinkling ſtars adorn the ſpangled sky, 
© When univerſal filence reigns around, 
Nor trampling feet diſturb the beaten ground, 
60 to thy Miſtreſs's window and rehearſe, 

In melting Serenade thy doleful verſe, 
E She'll ne'er be able to withitand their charms, 
hut ſave your life by ruſhing to your arms, 
E Q. Ne ſages, who ſhine 9 

„I reſponſes Jo fine, ; 

And of love underfland every motion; 

; Pray tell us the cauſe 


1 When our moiſture withdraws, 
| Why our head ſtill retains the fond notion? 
A. The cauſe does appear. 

l To us very clear, 

| To proceed from deprav'd inclination ; 

i For we think it a ſhame  _ 
: The wrong end ſhould have flame, 
| When the right can have no titillation. 


© But fill ſbe, whom I love, diſdains and flights me, 


; To a Lady who ſhed tears at the misfortune of ber lover. 


br 
[4 
I 
Pu 
7 


merit that reward. 


No lover's grief could 
> 8 SW 


Hat, ſhed a tear! tho! it ſpeaks much regard, 
Shou'd 
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Should all this glorious Orb of light decay, 
One tear of yours the loſs would over- pay. 


Shou'd nature faint, and her bright frame give "Y 
But O! I burn; can tears encreaſe defire ? 


Have they the 2 to cauſe ſo bright a fire ? 
Strange force of water in a fair one's eye, 


To raiſe a Lover's flame, which makes all others die, 
To the God f LOVE. 
Mbition, rage, our warmeſt paſſions ceaſe, 


From all but love we can regain our eaſe, 
A diſappointment.may abate their fire, | 


But love. oppos'd is rais'd by ſtrong deſire, 
And triumphs o'er the mind with force ſo great, 
*Tis not to be withſtood, but wounds like fate. 
Moſt lovely boy, with pleaſure I reſign 
My ſoul to thee, and own thy pow'r divine. 
Tell my Hortenſia for her ſake I bear, 
Whole days of ſighing, nights of deep deſpair, 
Tell her how true my love, how great my faltering 
er 80 EE 
Then teach me how my tend'reſt vows may move, 
And charm her yet unconquer'd heart to love. 
My Muſe ſhall then raiſe trophies to thy name, 


And love and pleaſure be my endleſs theme. 


Q. Whether an officious lie be lawful, as in the caſe 
of the Hebrew midwives in Egypt, and of Rahab tit 
barkt ? = 2 

A. If a lie be ſinful, while confider'd ſimply and 
abſtractedly, then no circumſtance can change its na 


ture, our obligation to that eternal rule, ave mu/! n 


do evil that goed may come, being unalterable ; and yet, 
that it is ſimply and abſtractedly evil, appears from 
this, that a lie is an allegation contrary to our inward 
ſentiments, ſo an unbiaſs'd conſcience cannot but 
ſuggeſt that its natural. obliquity conſiſts in ſuch. 
contrariet .. es 5 
Puffendorf indeed ſays, that ſuch lies which do 10 
ways leſſen our dependance upon one another, cannot 
de impeach'd of illegality: but as the ſinfulneſs 5 
DE 4, I be 
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ne is not to be drawn merely from advantages of 
© ruth, ſo that great moraliſt ſuppoſes what we cannot 
admit of, namely, that officious lies, if we allow 
W cur ſelves in no other kinds, do not at all weaken 
cour mutual dependance; for when we know any one, 
who we are ſenſible makes no ſcruple of telling an 
officious lie, we cannot reaſonably forbear being jea- 
E lous and ſuſpicious, leſt in ſeveral of their aſſertions 
they ſhould propoſe to do ſome particular offices of 
© kindneſs, . which we are unacquainted with. 
E As for the Hebrew midwives, and Rahab the harlot, 
© whoſe praiſe is in the Scriptures, we need not won- 
der, that ſince the fin of lying, which they commit- 
ted, was probably the reſult of an erroneous conſci- 
| ence, that ſince they did it with ſo pious an intention, 
and diſplay'd ſo unuſual a faith, ſo extraordinary a con- 
fſdence in their great Creator, we do not wonder that 
in ſo particular a caſe a merciful and a gracious God 
| ſhould overlook the evil, and commend the good. 
Q. N bo vas the per ſon that Lamech flew, the account 
| of which he exhorts his wives in ſo remarkable a manner 
| to give attention to? And for what reaſon may he be ſup- 
bd to ſay, If Cain ſhall be avenged ſevenfold, truly 
| Lamech ſeventy and ſevenfold ? lg | 
Al. Not to take notice of that uncertain tradition 
| mention'd by St. Ferom, we ſubſcribe. to the opinion 
of the Chaldee paraphraſt, who herein is followed by 
a late great Prelate of our Church; for Oz4ehs points 
the words with an interrogatory, Have I ſlain a man, 
| or {ſo much as a youth? for ſince his ſon . Tubakcain 
had found out the management of iron, and thence 
probably the uſe of weapons, his wives ſeem to have 
| been. apprehenſive, leſt thoſe weapons ſhould be em- 
ploy'd to deſtroy their husband; but he endeavours 
to abate their groundleſs fears, by acquainting them 
| that no man would venture to attempt ſo great a vil- 
| hiny, ſince, if Cain, who was himſelf a murderer, 
| was to be avenged ſeven-fold, ſure one. who was en- 
| tirely innocent with reſpe& to ſo notorious-a crime, 


k 3 WF would be avenged no leſs than /eventy ſeven;fold. 


ed, at leaſt in part, from ſuch thick unwholeſon 
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% Q, a evhat ſenſe could the plague of darkneſs, whit 

«was brought upon the land of Egypt, be ſaid to be a days. 
eſs that might be felt ? | 

A. We may ſuppoſe this darkneſs to have proceed. 


fogs as affected the Egyptians in a very offenſive man. 
ner. In the 17th chapter of the book of Y:/zom, you 
will meet with a very elegant (tho apocryphal) de. 
ſcription of this Egyptian darkneſs. res 
Q. What is cohur ? 2 N 

Q. Whether light be of any colour, and if it be, of 
what it conſiſts? | 5 5 

A. To anſwer both the queſtions at once, colour, 
according to the incomparable Sir aac Newton, i; 
that affection, or quality of light, whereby it is di. 
pos' d to produce in us ſuch a particular ſenſation, 
And as he evidently ſhews that the difference of co- 
Jours. ariſes from difform rays of light, varying in 
proportion to their various refrangibility, and that 
| Whiteneſs is compos'd of a due proportion to all other 
colours, ſo there is that due proportion of them all in 
the ſtreams of rays, of which light conſiſts, and 
thence conſequently light is of a white colour; o, ſat 
to ſpeak more properly, produces in us the ſenſation Wi 
of what we call white. e 


2. What is the rea ſon that the graveſt perſons fooull I cn 


expreſs their being pleas'd by a jeſt, &c. by making vari- dh. 
ety of faces, and a great noiſe in laughing, which is nt 23 
to be flopt, tho" really endeavour'd ? 5 | 
As. The graveſt perſons are often endued with me. 
lancholy tempers, and thereby liable to the height of 
| paſſion, and, by conſequence, ſubject to immoderate 1 
expreſſions thereof: the cauſe why melancholy pe- , 
ſons are ſubject to ſuch. paſſions, is from the too great 
heat of their blood rendring it aduſt. 3 3 
Q. Gentlemen, I defire to know how" you reconcit I ,. 
the acute ſenſation of the olfactory nerves in a hog to be N 
fo much ſuperior to thoſe in man, with the fordid practit Wi ,, 
of thoſe animals as you afſert. data 
A. We gave the anatomical reaſon before, vis. F * 10 
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De expanſion of the membranes lining the noſtrils, 
hence the wind more affects them than other crea- 
res. As to the objection of their ſordid practice, &c. 


Pabit renders thoſe ſcents natural to them, nay, even 
V human creatures; for our night men, accuſtomed. 
% their trade, are equally offended by perfumes, as 
others are by what they trade in; an experiment of 
Which a Gentleman of our Society hath been an eye- 
witneſs to. 17.0 | Me For 
Q. Pray ſolve this queſtion. *Tis in diſpute, and re- 
Efrred to jour determination : an oval ſolid, whoſe longeſt 
diameter is 21. 6. (or 31 inches and I, and ſhorteſt di- 
aneter 12 inches and d, what is the ſolidity? ) having 
© the tauo diameters of an oval ſuperficies limited (as ſup- 
% 24 and 16) by geometry to delineate the figure? 
A. To the firſt queſtion we anfwer, that 1711.04. 
is the ſolidity required: to the ſecond, that you may 
© find it anſwered in all the books of conic. _ 
| Q. Gentlemen, Jt hath been often queſtioned, where 
| the ſwallows, cuckoe, &c. abide all winter, being ne- 
ver ſeen by any, as I could yet hear , in that cold ſea- 
n: if you pleaſe to give your opinion herein, for the 
© /atisfaZion of my ſelf, and ſome friends ? | : 
| 4. It is generally conjectur'd that they ſleep all that 
ſeaſon in hollow trees, and ſubterraneous vaults, be- 
E cauſe ſome have been found in ſuch places; but we 
| think it as probable for them to purſue hot countries, 
as the avood-cocks cold ones. "Ft : | 
((( ( 15 
A. Sin is the tranſgreſſion of the la x. 
Q. 1 defire to know the reaſon that theſe parts, 3, , 
| } Td a pound added together, will not make one pound 
lerling? — 0 5 
J. For the ſame reaſon that 19 does not make 20. 
Q. Myne Heer Apollo, {ck a been in Frankrick als well 
as Hollandſe, ware ich found de people ſa very wiſe, as to 
bade de flreets always lighted when it is dark, and their 
| reaſon is, becauſe they pay for it. Now altho' ick a payd 
dor des lights here, yet I hade been forced a great while 
jo grepe in de dark, ware ſometime me break my ſhin, 
- 1 ſeome- 


; 
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taken from a fiſh. 
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fometime my noſe againſt de poſt, and ſometime tumbl in 


ad durt; and dat is very hard? 


A. Myne Heer van der over boots and Sue, We by. 
lieve ven you quarrel vid de poſt de fume of de vir, 
ſupplys de room of de brain; and den dat you take de 
poſt vor de vench, vare upon you go to kiſs her vid 
de grand fury, and ſo break a de noſe againſt de poſ, 
and dat, as you ſay, is very hard indeed. As vor de 


break of de ſhins, it may be won grand a miſtake, ang 


only de pain you veel from ſome lettle hore, why 
creep a into your bones. If you knew de lays 
Engliche, you wou'd have ver great care how you 


quarrell'd vid de poſt, vitch might br ing de action 


of aſſault and battery againſt you vor your pains. 
Dis for your reaſon, for your rhime 
Veel anſwer make anoder time. 


Q. I defire the fawour of your opinion, in the next, if | 


the Unicorn, with a deſcription of that creature. 
A. The Rhinoceros may be term'd ſuch, from hay- 


ing only one horn, growing on the ſnout ; but there 


is no ſuch creature, as is repreſented to us in the com- 
mon figures of it; what we call Unicorn's-horn, 1s 


4 


Q. Ii is evident that liquor will ariſe and come out if 


aà crane, or crooked pipe; Apollo, pleaſe to give the rea- 
fon of liquor fo ariſing ? N 


A. The air being firſt ſuck'd out of the crane, the 
preſſure of the air on the liquor in the other veſſel 
forces it up, which then keeps running, becaule.no 
air can intervene to repreſs it. | 

Q. This weighty caſe I humbly, Sirs, . 
Submit to your belief ; 
Which is, that riding galls my Br——ch, 

And gives me cauſe of grief; 


But when with wholefom elder joint, 


Secur d I mount my horſe, 


Tul ride you forty miles an end, 


And not a jot the worſe : 


Whether the bark, the wood, the pith, 


Or all-of "em. together, 4 
| „ 


| Or 
; O. | 
7 


3 
. 
1 
. 
1 
= 
D 


— 


o/ ſecret ſmpathy betwixt 
3 9 11. Elder and the Leather 


Þ Occafions this grand anodyne, 

| At preſent is the query; 

bent on uo other account, I trow, 

| Than juft to make you merry? 

A, A weighty caſe and well deſerves 

i We ſhould be circumſpect, 

To find you out the wond'rous cauſe 

F Of ſuch a ſtrange effect. 

© But leſt our Vit ſhould chance to fail 

i In ſolving ſuch a doubt, 

We'll &en adjourn your worſhip's tail 

ö Till the next anſw'ring bout. 

Q. From day to day unfortunate Tam 

| In every thing I undertake; 

| Jour good advice pray give me, if you can, 

| For Jeſus Chriſt His ſake. 

/ tell me what the cauſe of it may be 5 

| That more than other men 1 ſhoutd unhappy be 8 

A. We ought, in diſpenſations of this kind 
Strictly to ſearch the cauſe within, 

Leſt heaven ſhould take this way to ſtrike our mind 

| Forunrepented fin; _ 

| Ortry thoſe virtues, which in chriſtian Amin 

Moſt bright in ſufferings are, moſt beautiful 1 in ae 

Q. Aro LLo pray tell us, 

Our mouth being made bellows, 

Ve blow hot, or blow cold; pray a not abe 2 

How this thing can be, 

It appears not to me; 

At the ſame time to be, and to not te; : 

| For if it be cold, Sirs, 

I bade you 2 Sirs, 

Wiy then ſure it cannot be hot, vs irs? 

Or if it be hot, Sirs, 

Then cold it is not, Sirs, 

Which 1 think is made Main on 10 ſet, Si irs 3 

Therefore our puffs are neither cold, nor hot, 

Pray ſay if this be either trae, or nat ? 

A, Through 
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A. Through mouth, or behind port, 
If you blow your wind ſhort, 
'Tis hot ; but if forc'd out with ſtrength, 
And meets with reſiſtance, 
It cools at a diſtance, 


Like your wit, when *tis drawn out at length. 


Q. That it is very hard, 
1 /hould give a reevard 
To Apollo, before be as unty'd 
The knot which I ſent 
In the middle of Lent, 


| 7, think cannot be deny'd. 


1 promis'd him claret, 


To untie, break, ortear it ; 


But he ſends me his cordial advice, 


To fwing on @ rope, 
Aud then I may hope | 

7 o unite it my ſelf in a trice. 
A prieſt might as well 
Ewen one of you tell 


N Ren you trudge tothe Kirk with a du. 


And aje him to 
Left fhe ſhould miſearry, 
Go marry your ſelves and be poxt t'ye. 
J am none of thoſe fellows, 
Puts tricks on the gallows, 


And cheats them of what's their juſt dut : 


To hang me in private, 
For that's what ou drive at, 
Nou d I be advisd tot by you. 
If you could not unwed me, 
You ſhould not ha led me, 


N Such ſcandalous counſel to fallow; Ee; 


And if nought but a firing. 
My Iift freedom will bring, 


| Then a hangman's as good as Apollo? 


A. There's hopes to recover 
Our retrograde lover, 
To's fenſes again with a banging 3: 


Far 


For had you ſuch ſtrife, 

As we judg'd, with your wife, 

ou had thank'd our advices for hanging. 

| You ſcruple in conſcience, 

And think it but nonſenſe 

PT he gallows to cheat of its right; 

ow if we e' er knew _ 

It had been your due, 
It had alter'd our ſentiments quite. 

Wie know your haranguing, 

ö To ſave you from hanging, 

And all your fine reaſons to bar it, 

Have no other end, 

| Whate'er you pretend, 

2 only for ſaving your claret. 

Q. Apollo, "tis to you I come, 

| And pray Sir don't deride me; 

| J1tell you the truth, 

| Jhue a ſine youth; © 

But becauſe Jam old, and have never a tooth, 

| He fears he can't abide mes 

Wien ſay, you Britiſh wwit diſpenſer, 

What I "Gall do ; your ſpeedy anfaver,. | 

7 will much obligg————— Your ſervant Nan Sir 7 
A. Since Nan is ſtruck ſo deep in years, 
| That ſhe's arriv'd to doting, 

| Tho! now ſhe's quite ſpoil'd, 

She'll again be a child, 

t her ſtay till ſhe grows, and a tall maid is ſtybd, 

[And ſhe may be worth his noting. 


We've done our beft to pleaſe your fancy, 
And chear the heart of mouldy Nang. ” 


1 ' On a- phyſician turned officer. 
HE ſoverei fe that nature firſt deſign d, 

To ſalve the tott ring frame of human kind; 

o raiſe his vitals, and prolong his breath, 

And pos his feeble fort from ſtorming death : 
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We hope you're not ſo old but can ſee * 


— — 


3 -* 2 


In arts reverſe practitioner appears, 


_ He kill'd with dofes, than he cur'd before. 


lanced by the tranſlations of EFnochand Elias into heaven, Wi 


on of our bleſſed Lord, (we may probably at leaſt) ſup- 


| ſent with the Lord, import an immediate advance Wi 
from earth to heaven. But ſince Pohcarp, biſhop of pre 
Smyrna, and diſciple to St. John himſelf, is appealed i 


_ turally ſignify heaven, as any other receptacle. 
As for what you mention concerning other . Wl, 
gions of Je bliſs and happineſs ; as. our happineb 


cauſe. till then, one part of us, namely, our bodies, 
will continue in a ſtate of inſenſibility, ſo, if Gol ſtay 
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Delights to brandiſh ſwords, and handle ſpears; 
Propounds a profit from deſtructive ſtrife, 

And proves as great a foe, as friend to life. 
Prodigious change! no change at all, for more 


Q Pray Gentlemen, <»hat do ye think of the depary 
fouls of good men, between the time of their death, ail 
that of the laft judgment? are they admitted into 1. Wi 
ven, or kept in ſome other regions of leſs bliſs and happinſ n 

A. Of the ancient fathers ſome thought, that the Wiſh 
Touls of good men did not paſs into heaven till our Sau. 
our's reſurrection. The arguments, which are brought 
favour of this opinion, ſeem to us abundantly over. bi 


And ſince Maſes appeared with Elias, at the transfigurati- 


wy them both to have come from the ſame place, Wi 
ut as others of the fathers were of opinion, that the . 
ſouls of good men will not be admitted into heaven 


till the general reſurrection, ſo this is a notion more no 


precarious than the former. For as no Scripture 


proof can be alledged in its behalf, ſo thoſe expreſſ 0. 
ons of St. Paul, of defiring to be diſſolved, and h 1 


with Chrift ; of being abſent from the body, and pre- 


to on the other ſide, we think it proper to obſerve, Nan 


that whereas that pious father ſays of departed ſaint, Miſh i 
that they were arrived zs r @eA0proy 4 vToi; ve 


at the place that was due to them, this may as n. 


cannot be complete till the general reſurrection, be: MC 


think fit to beſtow upon the ſoul itſelf but a por 
tion of that happineſs before. the day of judge om 
Ty - whic 
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nich he intends it afterwards, yet this no ways ex- 
des us from heaven till that time, ſince even 
Where will be different degrees of bliſs: for as one 
Er differeth from another ſtar in glory, ſo alſo is 
He reſurrection of the dead. 428 | 


b rational notion of eternity be framed? 
4 What affinity there is between time and eter- 
iy conſiſts in theſe particulars. 1. They both agree 


n one common term, duration. 2. We can have 
tie Who idea of eternity but what we borrow from our 
vi- idea of time. 3. Time is a portion of eternity, and 


pere fore bears the relation of a part to the whole. 
. As the notion we conceive of time is drawn 
om the ſucceſſion of our ideas, ſo there will be 
ch a ſucceſſion to all eternity. When therefore it 


hat there will not be ſuch revolutions of time, as 


the Wow are eſtimated by the heavenly luminaries. But 
en we conſider eternity in its ſelf, we can ſay no 
ore Wore of it, than that it is an endleſs duration. If 
nee conſider it with reſpect to God, it is an eternal 


moment. . 3 | 55 
In anſwer to your ſecond queſtion, the only ratio- 
dal notion we can frame of eternity is deduc'd from 
iemoval of thoſe boundaries, which are naturally 


of Wpreſcrib'd to our idea of time, V 

el Q. The entire ſati faction you gave me, by your 
ande and judicious acquittal of Sampſon, encourages 
nts, re once more to addreſs your ingenious ſociety for the 


IL of neceſſary and unavoidable exiflence incapable of aif- 


Uution or annihilation, or from the good will and pla- 
nels Wir: of God only, upon which it entirely depends? I am, 
be- WWCerlemen, your ob/ig'd Lucinda. „ 
ie, 4. Madam, we beg leave to tell you, that you 


ave not rightly ſtated the queſtion, ſince you join 
ogether, tho' by a disjunctive particle, two very in- 
Lompatible terms, diſſolution and annihilation. Fool 


4 Q. Hath time any affinity with eternity, and how may 


& (aid, that time will be no more, the meaning is, 


bution of the follwing queſtion, namely, whether the 
mmortality of the ſoul proceeds from a natural princi- 
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beings ſo ſubſiſt in God, that they are not only u. 


poſtle, who upholdeth all things by the word of hi 
ther the ſoul be ſo conſtic..ced, that on ſuppoſition af 


laſt to this, whether incorruptibility be a property 


ſubſtances are entirely deſtitute. To ſatisfy the 


= 


to it. For fince all matter is diviſible, and the leaf 


Nor will the ſweetneſs of a flower, proceeding from 
the imperceptible ſweetneſſes of its various effiu- 
via, help the matter, fince thoſe many conſcioul- 
neſſes muſt be as the conſtituent parts of that one 


theſe various effluvia are no other than the occa- 


is at once naturally immortal, as incapable of dill 
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they (of the learned we mean) who maintain the u. 
tural immortality of the ſoul, intend no more, thy 
that it is incapable of diſſolution. Whereas all crea 


ble of annihilation, but muſt immediately relaph 
into their primitive nothing, if God but barely (y, 
tract his ſuſtaining influence. And this is not oy 
agreeable to true philoſophy, which cannot ſepants 
dependency of being from the notion of a creature, 
but is clearly repreſented in thoſe words of the 4. 


power. Now the true ſtate of the queſtion is, whe 


ſuch a conſtitution, immortality naturally reſults fron 
it: whereas the body is ſo conſtituted as to be: 
Hover ſubject of mortality, ſince it is of its very ef. 
ſence to be ſo acted upon by external agents as a 
length to be diffoly'd. The queſtion then comes at 


of the ſoul : and if the ſoul be immaterial, it is con- 
ſequently incorruptible, ſince corruption is nothing Nui. 
elſe than a ſeparation of parts, of which immaterial 


queſtion therefore, we have nothing more to do than 
0 2 the immateriality of the ſoul; which ve 
gather from its power of ng a faculty not on- Wi 

| po natural reſult of matter, but incommunicable Wii? 


particle conſiſts of parts, it follows, that in thinking 


matter there are many conſciouſneſſes, from whence 
one individual conſciouſneſs cannot poſſibly ariſe. 


individual conſciouſneſs, whereas the ſweetneſs of 


ſions of our ſenſation of ſweetneſs from the appl. 
cation of the flower. And, thus, Madam, the foul 


lution 
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tion: and yet its immortality depends on the plea- 
Fire of that God who can annihilate it in a mo- 
_ -. | 
If, Madam, you cannot acquieſce in what has 
ere been offer'd, be pleas'd to propoſe your doubts, 
ind we ſhall endeavour to give the utmoſt ſatiſ- 
E&ion we are able to ſo candid and ingenious a 
wueriſt, - 1 | 


Q. Suppoſe 48 pieces be worth 1121. 6 8. there be- 


q | : 

„ur ſeveral forts, at theſe following prices, 3 l. 
i Cit t5s. 11. 98. 1 1. 6 s. per piece; bepleaſed 
. /d the reſpective number pieces of each fort, and 
of WW in/ert how you wvork the queſtion? ? 

n WE 4. 4 Pieces of the firſt fort, 28 of the ſecond, 10 


bf the third, 6 of the fourth, will anſwer the que- 
ion. Other anſwers may be given, which we do 


or the manner of working this, we hope you will 
liſpenſe with it, if you conſider that an algebraical 
Ralculation would too much perplex our paper, re- 


ng ire too much room, and perhaps be offenſive to 
rial ie Ladies eyes; but to ſhew you our willingneſs to 
the pblige you, if you pleaſe to meet us at any time, we 
han all be ready to comply with your defire. 


| Q. Why is bliod of a red colour? 


nixtion of the nitrous air with it, as it paſſeth 


eat rough the lungs, or from the mixture of ſalt and 
ing Nabacid juices with ſulphurous ones, becauſe from 

-nce uch a mixture there ariſes a red colour, as appears 
ile. common obſervation. - 2 

ron WF Q. 7 have been Jong in love with a pretty young 
flu: Lach, but ſbe's very coy to me. Pray inſtruct me how to 


brain her? 


one WF 4. Talk as wittily to her as you write to Apolls, 
s of ea ſhe muſt have a heart of adamant to ſtand the 
cc: Nock of your addreſſes. or 12 : 


Q. If there be never ſo many ſtringed inſtruments in 


ot ſet down, ſuppoſing this may be ſatisfaQtory. As 


A. The colour of the blood proceeds from the ad- 


vam, and you touch any one note on any of theſe in- 


ftruments, 
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Aruments, why does the ſame tremble and ſound on al] 
reſt ? 5 
A. The cauſe is a ſympathy of motion impart o 
by the circumambient air. : - 
Q. Do Parrots underfiand what they ſpeak ? 
A. As well as you what you read, or you'd hard 
have aſk'd Apollb ſo wiſe a queſtion. _ 
Q. Why is it commonly ſeen, that the wiſe/! men ſi 
the worſt examples? 2 
As. Witty men may, ſince wit implies not virtue; 
but the wiſeſt always ſet the beſt examples. 
Q. Was Balaam's aſs a he or a ſhe? 0 
A. Moſt probably of the female ſex, as being more 
prone to loquacitii x. 
Q. J am à young man, and bade married an ili 
woman that had a great deal of money, but ſcold; . 
much, that 1 can't tive in the houſe with her: 1 aſk yu 
„ | — 
A. Since you had a great deal of money with her, 
give her but as much to take her ſelf away from 
you, as ſhe gave you to take her, which is but jul, 
and we are apt to believe you may be rid of her: i 
vou will not be rid of her on thoſe terms, conſider 
ſhe gave jyou that money to bear with her defect 
and equity will give her a valuable conſideration fo 
it, which is your contentation therewith. 
QA gen raus ſenſe of your indulgent care, 
Does to acknowledoment my ſoul incline, 
Your pity and your eloquence declare, 

Your principles are moral and divine. 
Our Britiſh 2 is with your Genius grac'd; 
Which both improves and entertains the mind, 

And thoſe who of true wiſdom have the taſte, 
| Will in your notions uſe and pleaſure find. 
One queſtion more your anſwer does require, 
To ſatisfy my diſcontented mind, © 
What marks of friendſbip may a friend defire, 
To be convinC'd her friend is truly kind ? 
A. Why ſhould your charming numbers condeſcend 
Io aſk a mark of what you hourly prove ; 


Sur 
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are one who writes like you muſt bleſs ſome friend 
| With the ſublimeſt joys of earthly love? 
Vor tuneful numbers ſpeak your heav'nly mind, 
And may inform you that a friend is true, 
uniliar, artleſs, confident and kind, 
In Hort, a perſon ev'ry way like you. 
o mercenary hopes pollute their joys, _ 
Nor ſordid int'reſts tempt their ſoaring ſouls, 
Moch d they taſte a h/ that never cloys, | 
A joy that hell ne'er ſhakes, nor heav'n controuls. 
Her letters and writings © 
Of others inditing, | 
ve provided a place in my jacket, 
Then pray let me know, 
Before hence I go, | 
Apollo coil ſend &er a packet ? 
A. Since at laſt you're o'ercome 

By our reaſons for Rome, 
„or thus by your letters we judge it, 
m We've taken great care, 
Inſtruments to prepare, | 
And to fill up with packets your budget: 

This firſt to the Pope, 2 

Whoſe anſwer we hope, 
dome proof to confirm us will ſhow ; 
| | For ſince he befriended 
With crowns the pretended, 
(here's infallibility now? 
This to France's Envoy, 
Who ne'er will mend boy, 
but boaſt of his King's preparations ; 
That Britain's his own, 
Tho' to Britain unknown, 
ind himſelf under freſh declinations. 

Here's another is ſent 

With an odd compliment 
o the Envoy of Spain to advance 

To's maſter ſound reaſon, 


end Before out of ſeaſon, | 9 
bor truſt the king - maker of France. 9 
Sul Vol. I. 3 Now 
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| Now ſince without coin, 
1 Pour tour you deſign, 
8 A miracle needs muſt convey ye ; 
i BY . By th' ſame mighty power, 
1 At moſt in an hour, | 2 5 
1 You'll return, and with thanks we will pay ve, 
. | Q. Say whence great Apollo, = 
The cuſiom we follow, 
Then drinking briſt liquors per bumper; 
5 à circular paſs, | 
FD e quaff ery plaſs, of | 
And why 2 Sh ihe 5 thumb, Sir? 
A. When mortals with wine, | 
| Make their faces to ſhine, 
3 "Tis to look like Apollb in luſter ; 
E\ \ And circulatory, 5 
5 To follow his glory, : 
| Which over the left thumb they muſt, Sir, 
Q. Say, great Apollo, if 1 may 
| Full credit give, to what Suetonius ſay, 
| In Nero's time, it common was in Rome, 
= For men to fly with artificial plume? — © 
| A. They took no high'r than thy bright mak 
7 © "their Rent, 5 
| 


” 
—— — ghee me ä — 225 a 
. 


But prudently like that, kept earth in ſight. 
Q. I am an old maid, What fhall I do? 
4. Repent that you've continued ſo. 
| Qi. Pray, Gentlemen, favour the Queriſt with the trit 
| | meaning of the Pſalmiſt, in the 88th Pſalm ver. 14. 
| In the morning ſhall my prayer prevent thee. Cocceils, 
1 In his verſion has it, matutino oratio mea coram te 
; Z  apparuit ; in another tis te præveniet, which anſwer: 
[lj dur Engliſh franſlation; and fo in like manner the Sep- 
SN | tuagint, 73 gui n mgooevx7) H me0Id os 0, which: 
q | . g rees with the Hebrew. For the word there i 
1 ud in no other ſenſe. Now it's manifeft, that the ſent 
1 in this is different; and I we flick to the latter, which in 
= as we render it, my prayer ſhall prevent thee, how can 
1 Bo: this ſuit with that expreſſion, Prevent us, O Lord, in 
ae all our doings? Aud indeed bow can Cod be ſaid wit 
1 e 2 | any 


ue are oblig d io prevent him with our prayers? 


the verb in Amos ix. 10. by obvenio, Which, connected 


Pod, this lays no obligation upon others to do the 
me. 3. The context ſhews, that the Pſalmiſt was 
ppreſ9d with a very ſore calamity. If therefore in 
kn extraordinary caſe, he makes uſe of an extraordi- 
hary remedy, what relation can this bear to the 
common concern of life? 4. The phraſe may im- 
port no more than a metaphorical expreſſion, to de- 
bote how very early he would offer up his prayers 


pal notes expounds it, ſummo mane te precor. 


ark xv. 32. oppos'd to Luke xxiii. 39? 


uk 


many inſtances in the Goſpels. 


Q. What was that light, which was on the firſt day of 


ly conſiſted of thoſe very particles, which even now 


the ſun. | ; 
o avere the firſt inhabitants of this iſle ? 


5% 4. The learned Camden is of opinion, that the an- 
ent Britains deſcended from Gomer (eldeſt ſon to 
la / apbet ) becauſe call'd Kumero, Cymero, and Kumeri. 
4 [he late biſhop of Eù thinks this confuted from Exe- 
viii. But as the argument he uſes depends upon 

in ſuppoſition, that all the poſterityof Gomer muſt 


ave ſettled in the ſame neighbourhood, for which we 
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py propriety of ſpeech, to prevent us in our doings, auen 
4. To the queſtion we reply, 1. Buxtorf tranſlates 


ith prayer as its nominative, is much the ſame with 
xceius's tranſlation, and this agrees with our old En- 
% verſion. 2. If the Pſalmiſt with a tranſport of 
common zeal ſays, that his prayer ſhall prevent 


v God. And therefore Robert Stephens in his margi- 
| Q. Pray reconcile theſe three paſſages Mat. XXVii. 44. : 
A. The two former paſſages are expreſs'd by a 
qhetorical figure, call'd a ſynecdoche, which uſes a 


ural for a ſingular, or attributes that to two or 
ore, which is peculiar to one; of which we have 


le creation, the ſun not being created till the fourth day? 
d. Not to inſiſt upon the conceit of Abarbine/, 
Who fancies it to be the divine Shechinah, it proba- 


luminate the earth, but then not as yet embodied 


Hz ſee 
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quotient will be the other. Now if 2 is multiplied int, 


ewill be two, which ſeems as abſurd as the oller; 


* * 
e r 
d —_ 
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ſee no neceſſity, ſo we beg leave to diſſent from thy 

learned prelate. Ws * 
Q. 1 have been taught, that if the product of an 

tauo factors be divided by either of thoſe fatter, th 


the product will be o, therefore © being divided by o, 
the quotient, which ſeems abſurd, will be 2. Again 
if infinite be multiplied by 2, the product will be inpnin; 
therefore infinite being divided by infinite, the quitien 
pray be ſo kind as to explain this to me? | 
A. You have explain'd it your ſelf very well, 1 
leaſt you have prov'd that it muſt of neceſſity be ſo, RF 


for hen the two premiſſes of an argument are true, 


m 
the concluſion muſt alſo be true; yet as there is ſome l 
difference between knowing that a thing is true, and 


having a clear idea of the truth of it, we will try Wl ” 


whether we can ſo explain it, as to make you con. 
ceive it clearly. Be pleaſed therefore to obſerve, that ſu 


o is the term from which all quantities begin; now cl 


imagine that two mobiles ſet out from the fame ta 
term, and that one of them moves with a velocity i 5* 


double to that with which the ſecond moves, it i be 
certain, that in all the inſtants of time, that which e 


moves with a double velocity has deſcrib'd the double ® 
ſpace of the other; therefore conſider what has hap- 


pen'd in one minute, and in & minute, then in 3 of be 
a minute, and ſo on, till you come to the very in- 
ſtant of the beginning, you will have two progreſſ· cu 
ons, whereof each term of one will be double to each Fa 
ee em term of the other; therefore the very * 
beginning of one is double to the beginning of the 7 
other, that is, o in one caſe is double to © in the 5 


other, now if o may be double to o, it is no abſur- 
dity that o divided by o is equal to 2 ; likewiſe, if 


the proportion be conſider'd the other way, it is evi- h 
dent, that one infinite will be double to the other, 4 
therefore it is no abſurdity, that infinite divided by 1 


infinite is equal to 2. 
3 Q. Tell 
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Q Tell me, moſt learned Apollo, what ſalmons feed © 
n, there being never any thing found in their bellies, 
E except a thick /limy humour :. this ] know to be true by 
experience ® | 5 . | 
A. Tho' it is rare to find any thing in the bellies 
of /almons, but ſuch a thick ſlimy humour, it does 
not follow (as ſome have imagined) that they are 
merely nouriſhed by water ; but we may rather ar- 
gue, that fince they will greedily enough catch at 
wortns, minows, and ſome other ſmall fiſhes, that 
they do feed upon them, but digeſt them ſo faſt, that 
they are ſoon turned into chyle, Nor is this to be 
wondered at, ſince it hath been known, that ſome 
men afflicted with what is called a canine appetite, 
| have as ſuddenly digeſted much groſſer ſubſtances, 
Q How comes a ſword-blade to be melted by lightning, 
awhilft it is in the ſcabbard, and the ſcabbard not affected 
A. Lightning being nothing elſe but a ſubtle nitro- 
ſulphureous matter enflamed, and breaking out of a 
cloud with very great violence, and much after the 
fame manner that lighted gun-powder doth out of a 
gun; 'tis no wonder that it ſhould not affect thoſe 
bodies which give it a free paſſage through their 
pores, but ſhould divide and ſeparate the particles of 
thoſe which oppoſe. 1 5 
Q Which was the noblefl General amongſt the ancient 
hero's, that ever led an army into the feld? 5 
4. Since their number was ſo great, and their pe- 
cular accompliſhments ſo excellent, and yet ſo different 
| one from another, we look upon it as a piece of pre- 
ſumption to attempt the anſwering ſo nice a queſtion. 
Q. The Marquis d'Langalerie in bi memoirs, p. 185, 
The French relate, that one Monſieur Lombardire, cap- 
tam of dragoons at Valencia, fell in love with a young 
wman at his inn, made ſeveral attempts upon her wir- | | 
lue, but unſucceſsfully ; favored by an opportunity when | Al 
fe was faſt aſleep, he got her with child, but ſhe reſo- 14 
lle affirmed ſhe wwas ignorant of it, I query whether | 4 
fuch a thing be poſſible ? . 1 | 
A. We believe not. 
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Q. Whether the frequenting play-houſes is an inncey 
diwerſion? 5 70 
A. We believe it innocent to ſee an inoffenſiye 
play; but as to the frequenting any diverſions, the 
caſe varies according to the condition and circum. 
ſtances of the perſons: It is doubtleſs a fault in any, 
Whoſe means will not allow it without detriment 
to their familes, or in ſuch, who at the ſame time 
could ſpend their time better. 
| ky father is a Roman Catholick, and my mother 
2 Quaker, but I through the means of a liberal and in. 
genuous education, have a more clear underflanding in 
matters of religion than them both. My father ſeeing n. 
averſe to his religion ſays he will diſinberit me, unleſs Pl 
turn from the pureſt religion in the whole world (that f 
the Church of England): 1therefore have troubled Apollo! 
Deity with this query, whether I in filial duty am obliged 
Jo embrace the religion of the Romiſh Church, my mind 
being utterly averſe to it. With ſpeedy anſwer you wil 
oblige your diſconſolate Strephon, Tug 
A. Your query calls in queſtion the ingenuity of 

your education, or the ſoundneſs of your judgment, 
that you make a doubt, whether you ought to main- 

tain a clear conſcience, or ſell it for an inheritance, 
Q Gentlemen, contrary to my wonted manner, I anf 
late, (that is within theſe 9 or 10 months ) ſeized with 
an extreme drowſineſs, inſomuch that I can newer gain an 
 hour*s reſpite from buſineſs, (either flanding or ſitting ) but 
Jan aſſaulted with that troubleſome companion: Now l 
Agſire to know the caufe hereof, and method of cure, aud 
J J oblige yours, &C. VVV 
A. This drowſy diſorder may probably ariſe from 
a phlegmatick or watery humour, præternaturally con 


tained in the brain, or from abundance of blood there 
in thickning the animal ſpirits, and rendring their , 
motion ſluggiſh ; or it may proceed from extravaſated Wi ,, 
blood, filling and comprefling the ventricles of the YM 4 
brain; or from thick vapours, aſcending from a foul Wl ,, 
ſtomach: For the cure whereof, we adviſe you 108 /, 


. Hou 


apply your ſelf to an able phyſician. 
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Chærades? | 


formed by Edward the Confeſſor, and has been eſteem- 
| ed to have continued (as a gift from heaven) in the 
royal family ever ſince. EY 

Q. Why a man that is moſt eager, is very often the 
ng impotent? 


ol the animal ſpirits. 
| fon, juſt ly boaſt aue hae royal blood in our veins ? 


A. We doubt, not, for after ſo many deſcents and 
| mixtures, there could remain but little; and then, if 


all of it long ſince ſpurted out of your veins. 
Q. Te ſons of Apollo, 


of ] hom ſo many fools follbw, 
au To hade their hard queſtions reſolved: 
un- Pray tell, (if you're able) 
>, Whether true or a fable? 


mf (Now I know ye expect a rhyme to reſolved, but you 
vit iN will be damnably diſappointed ) N | 
z an The queſtion is in plain Engliſh, Whether ever I /hall 
WY Have ny mire or ½ , 
w1 For you muſt know that J am in love, an it ſhould hike 


aud your worſhip, and all the people that know it, (which is 
every body but my miſtreſs her ſelf) have already made 
uþ the match for us; nay, they ſay ſhe has been at my 


0" he too, tho? I dare fevear ſhe would not ſet her foot upon 


ere. the threſhold to be maid of honour to the Pretenders ſiſter, 
and that we are certainly to have one another, tho upon 
ny maidenhead, wwe never ſaid ſuch a paww word to one an- 


bu ther in our lives, or any thing tending towards to have 
ou and to hold or any thing like it. Nay, for my miſtreſs ber 


22 | 1 


Q. How has the royal touch ſuch à peculiar effect on 


4 The firſt account we have of this wonderful 
| manner of curing this diſeaſe is, that it was per- 


A. Becauſe his over eagerneſs cauſes a diflipation | 


Q. Suppoſe our grandmother's grandmother vas firſt 


| couſin to king James the: firſt, may aue not, as wwe ſee occa- 


| any of you, up to your great grandmother, have been 
let blood, it being the genuine quality of that blood 
to mount upwards, *tis a thouſand to one, but it hath : 


ſelf, poor thing, I dare ſay ſhe is as innocent of it as a 
EE aL child 


if you had made it up your ſelf, ſince your judg- 


As for you and your miſtreſs's not knowing, it ar- 


huouſe, and you not ſee her. Tho' it ſeems all a dream 


| You avill oblige us with the reaſon, 


To which our April ſhowers are kind, 


Thus let them fly, or flock together, 
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child unborn; and as to my ſelf, I know as little of it a 
is poſſible for one to do, that is to be nooſed ſo wery quick), 
as they ſay we are? Now your ſpeedy and learned arfuy 
to this learned query, will highly oblige, Sirs, your hun. 
ble Trout, | LS; 
A. Left we ſhou'd have none, 
| You'll make your ſelf one, 
Of thoſe fools who follow for anſwers : . 
Howe'er we'll explain, 
The whims of your brain, 
I!hoc' for rhime you're as much diſapointed. 
Yes, doubtleſs, you'll have your miſtreſs, and the 
rather, becauſe others have made up the match, than 


ment might have been called in queſtion, which might 
have induced you to repent ; and ſince all people are MW 
of that opinion, they are great odds againſt you two, 


— nothing in the matter, ſince people in love rarely 
know what either they ſay or do: Love alſo being 
blind, ſhe might have come a thouſand times to your 


to you now, a little marriage-muſick may waken 
you out of it, and bring you to confeſs our judg. 
ment in thecaſe. Yours, Apollo's Trout-catcher. 

Q. Refplendent Phoebus, tell us why, 

Whene'er you ſhine in rainy weather, 
To heaven like mad the cuckolds fly, 
 Methinks I ſee them flocking thither. 

Now fence you flill in April ſeaſon, 


Such numerous radiant ſhowers diſplay, 
Mie ſee no fewer horns in May ? 
4. Altho' they mount each leaves behind 
An embrio to encreaſe the ſtore ; 


Augmenting ſtill the ſtock to more. 


And ne'er ſo much repleniſh heay'n, 


1 
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In faireſt, or in fouleſt weather; 


Cuckolds there'll be, whilſt there be men. 
Q. 4s you Apollo's true deſcendants are; 


let me not vainly move an humble prayer, 

| But tell me, by what power directed I, 

| Tho in the dark, can find my noſe or eye: e 
Or any part, tho ] but once ſhou'd try? 

| And tho I know where lyes the tool I want, 

| I may grope thrice, before I hit upon't ? 


A. A longer habit more acquaintance gains; 


To lay this level to your humble brains, 
If you this brief experiment will try, 
cut off your noſe, and then put out your eye, 


Place in their room your tools, and lay them by; 


A5 ealily you'll after hit on thoſe, 


As e'er before upon your eye and noſe. 
Q. Aufwer Apollo very trim, 


Why "war does fink, and butter bim! 7 


4. What occupies moſt room will ſwim, 


What leſs, will ſink beneath the brim. 


Q. Since ye know all things, nothing's hid from Jou, 


Say by the ſeys of ſuch a diſmal hue 


Inmediately before the rain, and why, 
Ihe clouds do then convene ſo diſmally ? 
A. Since we know all things, ſomething we'll tell you, 


Vapours condens'd complete the diſmal hue, 


Vhence clouds o'erloaden with their weight of water, 


Foretel impending ſhowers of liquid matter. 


2 Groe me I pray a Solid reaſon, 
ly that which grows in winter ſeaſon, 
Until the ſummer will not laſt, 
but withereth with a winter's blaſt : ? 
A, The ſan ſhines weak in winter ſeaſon, 
And this is all the weighty reaſon ; 
tor if on them and you Phebus ſhone bright, 
They wou'd grow better, and you better write. 
E, Ye fons of Apollo, cauſe wiſe men ſome call 3 je, 
{ pray give an anßuer to what I propoſe: 
Wi the þ---x at the eyes does not equally maul ye, 
As common "tis ſeen to begin at the noſe : 


3c | And 
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And ſoon by your anſever 1 ſhall perceive then, 
Whether that name be lightly or Tae given ? 
A Fave a care dabling queriſt, we kindly ad viſe you 
If caution's in ſeaſon, and comes not too late, f 
Let the loſs of a noſe be enough to ſurpriſe you, 
And know that the eyes often bear the ſame fate: 
For although you may now be conſummate in either, 
Too ſoon you may find them both ſuff'rers together, 


On the Anniverſary of her Majeſty's coronation-day, 


T T Ail glorious ſow'reign, whoſe illuſtrious name 
5 H Fills with extatick ſounds the trump of fame: 
May this returning day produce new bliſs, 
Tranſporting joys, and every day like this. 
Already round the globe your actions ſhine, 
Already you're acknowledg'd a4 divine : 
_ Whilſt each ſucceeding year brings ſom 
And adds a branch to your immortal ſtory. 
Of late, impending clbudi, with thunder charg'd, 
Our joys contracted, and our fears enlarg'd, 
Whilſt anconcern'd, triumphant ANNA fat, 
As unconcern d, as if her ſelf were fate : 
She ſaw the gathring florm : Go on, ſhe cry'd, 
And let your ſquadrons all be multipl'd : 
Upon the foaming billows let them dance, 
To your mock-prince add all the pow'rs of France; 
Whene'er wwe fine, you're gone as vapours fly 
The ſun's approaches in the eaſtern sky: 


e new glon, | 


she ſpoke——And like our God, behind a cloud, 
She check'd the ſtorm, and burſt the ſable ſhroud, 
Away they fy, confounded with diſgrace, | 
Nor dai'd the /ghtning, flaſhing from her face; 
But ſwift return d into their native coaſt; 
Return'd with their mock-prince, and with the empty boa. 
Q. How old was our Saviour when he avas crucified? 
A. Trenaus affirms, that he was either fifty, or be- 
tween forty and fifty. But as he grounds his opinion 
upon particular, not univerſal tradition; as he en- 
forces it from that inconcluſive ſentence, fh ar! 
ot yet fifty years old; as he can no ways reconcile 
| * it 


- 
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it with a paſſage in St. Luke, compar'd with St. John's 
account by Paſſovers, ſo we ſhall take no further no- 


ee of it. 1 . 
Te chief difficulty of the queſtion lyes in fixing 
bis age at his entrance upon his publick miniſtry, ſince 


it is granted, that he ſpent therein three years and an half. 


Some maintain, that he was then entred on his 


thirtieth year, which they gather from Zyte iii. 23. 


ale. jv wot} ivoy Tpidxoyrs Wxwmn0, which our 
| tranſlation renders, and Feſus himſelf began to be as 
| bout thirty years of age. But as this 1s contrary to 
| the time appointed by the law, for the Levites to be- 
gin the ſervice of the Sanctuary, which requires thir- 

| ty years complete ; others therefore, more probably, 
E affirm, that &pgown©®- (which is render'd began) is 
an expletive or pleonaſm (terms importing an uſeleſs 


or redundant word) or elſe refers not to our Saviour's 


| age, but to his publick miniſtry : And then the ſenſe 


is this, Feſus himſelf was about thirty years of age, 
when he began his ſacerdotal office. 
Others again, who are very converſant in hiſtory 


| and chronology, contend, that from ſeveral circum- 
ſtances in both thoſe ſciences, it may be gather'd, 
| that he was 33 years of age when he began to preach. 


Neither does this any way derogate from the afore- 


mention'd paſſage in St. Lye, ſince the Evangelift's 
deſign ſeems not ſo much to acquaint us with the 
| preciſe age of our bleſſed Lord, but to let us know, 


that he was arrived at that determin'd period, before 
which it was unlawful to officiate in holy things. 
And this opinion is ſomewhat favour'd by the parti- 
cle ors, is $704 or, as it Were. e 


Tub d bow, auberber "tis allowable by the firit 
laws of God for coufin-germans to marry : For our laws 


allo us in many things, that the laws of God do not? 
A. Tt may be too ſevere to pronounce it abſolutely 


mlawful, ſince not taken notice of in the catalogue 
of unlawful marriages prohibited in Levit. xvii. nor 


can, by parity of reaſon, be deduc'd from any prohi- 
bition there, 85 
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Q. Why is it common in our church to fit, auben 4 
chapter is read out of any of the Evangeli/ts, and yet u 
ſiand, when the Goſpel for the day is read? 
As. It was the cuſtom in the primitive Church to 
ſtand, when any thing was read out of the Evange. 
liſts : And therefore it is remark'd by an eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtorian as an unprecedented thing in an Alexandria 
biſhop, in that he us'd not to rife at the reading of 
the Goſpels. But why we riſe to the Goſpel for the 
day, and not to the ſecond leſſon, we preſume to be, 
becauſe the former is introduc'd with, G/ory be 10 thee, 
O Lord! Which, as being an hymn of praiſe, is pro- 
per to be repeated in a ſtanding poſture. | 
Q. Tour opinion, whether the flux and reflux of the 
fea may be attributed to the motion of the earth; or, a; 
 feme think, proportioned to the moon? IT: 
A. That the tides cannot derive their original from 
_ the motion of the earth round its own axis, is appa- 
rent from ſome of thoſe objections which the oppo- 
ſers of the Copernican ſyſtem alledge againſt ſuch a 
Motion. But as it is generally agreed, that they are 
chiefly owing to the moon, ſo not to its preſſure oc- 
caſion'd by its motion, as was once ſuppos'd, but to 
the mutual tendencies naturally inherent in all bodies. 
But that the ſun as well as moon has ſome influences 
on the tides, is evident from hence, in that they are 
greater when thoſe two luminaries are in their con- 
Junctions and oppoſitions, than when in their quadra- 
tures. | | „„ 5 | 
Q. Lell a horſe for 501. and get as much per cent, as 
the horſ# coft me: Pray what does the horſe coft ? I de- 
fre alſo to know whether this can be ſolved 's arithmetick? 
A. To the firſt part of the queſtion we anſwer, 
that if from the root of 3 you ſubtract 1, and mul- 
tiply the remainder by 50, you will have the price 
of the horſe, that/is nearly 36 J. 12s. od. 2f. To 
the ſecond, that there is no numerical queſtion but 
what may be anſwer'd by arithmetick, for arithme- 
tick teaches to add, ſubtract, multiply, divide and 
extract roots, now theſe are all the operations that 
V 1 
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vre neceſſary to ſolve any queſtion; 'tis true, the 
books of common arithmetick do not dire& how 


Ecaſes; therefore recourſe muſt be had to Algebra, 
Which ſhews how theſe rules muſt be combined, and 
Without which a man can't call himſelf an arithme- 
tician., | 


an | | | 
tere are three perſons, viz. J. P. W. R. and 
he NW. J. equally intituled to an eftate of 61. per annum; 
e, Www J. P. has received it, and enjoy'd the benefit of im- 
ie, vement for 30 jears paſt, but deſires to do all imagi- 
o- al juſtice to the other two parties concern'd, W. R. 
and W. J. Query, what J. P. muſt give for each pro- 
e Nortion, deducting only 12 years taxes at 48. per pound, 
as per annum? 1 | FS | £ 3 
A. We ſuppoſe that the improvement F. P. has 
m nade of his money has been at the rate of 6. per cent. 
ba- er ann. and that the taxes have been paid the laſt 12 
do- ears; according to this F. P. ought to give V. R. 
ha end to V. J. each, 151 J. 75. 4d. 4. Perhaps this 
are nay at firſt view ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to thoſe who 
oc- Wiconſider F. P. has received but 180/. in all, but if 
to bey pleaſe to conſider the vaſt raiſing of money, 
jes. hen the intereſts and intereſts of intereſts, c. are 
ces Weontinually improved, they may ceaſe to wonder. 
are WW Q. Gentlemen, as { was walking other day, I ob- 
on- N a kite in the air, to ſibim ſeveral times round in a 
Ira- Nucl, wvithout the leafs perceivable motion either of body 
Wines, and kept em all that time in a horizontal pofi- 
a; ir, and yet continued to move circular a confiderable 
de- ace, and I hawe often obſerved that when kites fly the 
ch? ue, their bodies ſeem to bye in a horizontal poſture, 
der, Nd their wings move a ſeeming perpendicular, whilt at 
wul- e /ame time the birds move forwards with a great velocity, 
rice Now Gentlemen, I defire to know the manner how 
To Wh f12ht of birds is perform'd, and to what mechanic 
but "ers they are reducible? Jour anfaver to this will oblige, 
me- entlemen, your humble ſervant, Nicholas Caſon. 
and 4. The flight of birds is perform'd by the ſame 
that {W'chanic powers, by which any other local motion 
ale | _ 
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in other animals is perform'd, viz. by means of mul. 
cular fibres, ſwell'd and contracted by the influx of 
animal ſpirits from the brain; but to give a parj. 
cular explication of that mechaniſm, in deſcribing al 
moſt the whole fabrick of the body of birds, but 
chiefly the ſtructure and compoſition of their wing, 
the diſpoſition, bigneſs, ſtrength and various inſertion 
of thoſt 1 muſcles by which they are moved, c. ſince 
it would take much more room and time than can 
well be ſpared, we are oblig'd to refer you for theſe I 
and other curioſities relating to that matter, to the 
accurate treatiſe of the learned A/fonſus Borellus d. 
Mot. Animal. Ch. 22. 1½ part. Where you will find 
that birds, without the vibration of their wings, may 
continue ſome time to fly not only horizontally, but 
_ alſo oblique upwards. However, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that the circular motion of the kite you ſaw 
ſhould continue ſo long without ſome agitation of 
his wings, tho' it may be ſcarce perceivable at that 
diſtance it was from you, except we ſhould imagine 
it was ſo carried away by ſome vortical motion of 
Bean oc 3 5 
Q. What is the cauſe of that diſeaſe call d Chores 
Sancti Viti, or Sz. Vitus's dance? 5 

A. Chorea Sancti Viti, or St. Vitus's dance, ſeems to 
proceed from a diſorder of the animal ſpirits, by an 
heterogeneous copu/a, which becoming fierce and un- 
| bridled, it is neceſſary they ſhould be ſo exerciſed 
and fatigued, that they themſelves might be tamed, 
and the offending matter diſſipated. | 
Q. Why, avhen people ſpeak improperly, is it term'd a 
„ | FOE ens. 
A. It became a proverb from the repeated blun- 
ders of one Obadiah Bull, a lawyer of London, who 
| liv'd in the reign of king Henry the VII. 
Q. Gentlemen, ere is a wager laid upon the fal 
towing queſtion, which depends upon your anſwer, 
' Whether the moon in Ireland is like the moon in England? 

| Dar, &c. Tho. Trump. 


A. There 
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J There may be a little likeneſs ſo far as is uſual 


, p between ſiſters, but by no means fully like; for cer- 
nail) nature, who adapts all things proper, wou'd 
bea far more glorious moon to GREAT BRITAIN, 
bu than to little Ireland. 5 . 
" . Gentlemen, I defire to know why the maſculine 
5 gender is generally ſaid to be the more worthy gender, not- 
nce BY Handing all or meſt virtues are of the feminine, by 
neh man ſeems to have nothing to do with virtue p 

wy 4. Though the virtues are of the feminine gen- 


the der, yet men being by their labours, ſtudies and ap- 
„ plcations, maſters of thoſe virtues, the maſculine 


nd gender 1s more worthy than the feminine ; the poſ- | 


{eſſor being more worthy than the poſſeſſed. 

but Q. What makes a filly world fo hard purſue 

The mighty nothings that they have in view? 

an WR 4 happineſs in trifles hope to find, | 

\ of WY 77 fill the large deſires of an immortal mind? 

that Ven if fair wirtue's paths did they but trace, 

ine The charming diſtant nymph they might embrace? 

1 .of A. From human nature's depravation ſprings, 
The vain purſuit and vicious courſe of things. 

re; Hence gaudy ſcenes of temp'ral joys we prize, 
And paths of endleſs happineſs deſpiſe. 

sto Thus glorious virtue's ſearch we madly flight, 


an And ſpurn tht immortal charms of her celeſtial light. 


un- Q. Pray good Sir Apollo, reſolve me a query, 
iſs 0, TJ fend to your godſbip till you are a weary ; 
ned, Vith very much trouble, Pe hunted about, 
| Read over large volumes to find out the doubt; 
4, fearch hath prov'd fruitleſs, and now I apply 
| My elf to your altar in hopes of reply; 
jun- Solve the myſtical riddle I humbly implore, | 
who WB 77 0by a gooſe floops when ſhe enters barn- dor? 
A. Ingenious Sir queriſt, ſince thus you require us, 


fl We'll anſwer you ſoon, left at length you ſhould 


"x" "EE WC; ERR I 
And are ſorry your labour and leiſure's thus ſpent, 
In reading large tracts with ſo little content, 
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Thoꝰ on ſuch ſneaking ſubjeRs, to torture your brain, 
We can deem you no more than a gooſe for your pain; 
But in geeſe, if this mighty phænomenon's right, 
'The ſhade of the barn may aſe their weak {ipht, 
Q. Apollo's ſors, I love a maid, 
Witty as your great fire, 
But oh I muſt implore your aid 
To quench the am'rous fire, 
For ſhe that gave the wound the cure denies, 
And ſeorns the flame ſpe hindled with her eyes, 
Ta the cold u 7755 1 pray in vain, 
For ſome ſubſtantial bliſs, 
But ſmiles are all I can obtain, 
| Or an unwilling kiſs; 
But oh fuch cordials 1 oe 2/5 as theſe, 
Will give my mortal heart but little eaſe. 
She raves of flames much more r ein' d, 
And firives with utmoſt! art, 
1 dull platonic rules to find. 
Her humble ſeruant's heart ; 
But ſhe reforms in ſuch a pretty way, 
That ſpe increaſes what ſhe wou'd allay. 
Her eyes and ſoft inchanting tongue, 
Waou'd fire a hermit's bleed, 
Whilſt fhe is fair, and I am young, - 
| fear 1 fhar't be good; 
Oh harn me then my paſſion to ſuppreſs, 

Some way to warm her breaſt, or love her leſs. 
A. You ſhou'd from Venus aid implore, 
Let her the nymph inſpire, | 

Atollb's offspring higher ſoar, 
Nor burn with am'rous fire; 

Yet if, with love's hot flames, Ang re ſcorch'c through: 
| out, 
One puff of reaſon's breath can blow 'em out. 
QQ. u that db promiſe to inſtruct the fair, 

Oh dv it, and protect me from deſpair, 
And tell the bow T muſt my ſelf behave, 
In loving of a man who's juſt and brave, 
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But ob he's married 
Therefore to you I fly to find relief ? 


A. Now ſhou'd we bid you hang your ſelf, t'were 


ſtrange, 


| And yet we cannot well the ſentence change, 
| Since grace forſakes you, whither wou'd you fly? 
| Rope or repentance is your remedy, | 


Q. Now from Rome 7 am come, 
With my pacguets ſafe home, 


| The as poor as Iabent, and as emply 3 


Jet fince in my need, 
You provided a ſieed, 


| PII de what I can to content ye. 


Hour letters I can, Sirs, 
Produce with their anſwers, 


Preſerd d with @ «wonderful care; 


For the Pope has of late, 
For reaſons of ſlate, 


Herſalen th infallible chair. 


Dye Envoy of Spain, 
Began to complain, 
Wien yours unto him I produc'd, 
And told me in ſhort, | 
Since the laſt news from court, 


Bi: fear'd that young Ax jo was chous'd, 


His brother of France, 
I met with by chance, 
Aud indeed "twas a thouſand to one 
Tho" he us'd to be jolly, | 
Tet now melancholy, | 
He huff'd me, and bid me be gone, 
A, You're welcome, Sir, home. 
From your journey to Rome, 


With your budget and all that is in it; 


'The Pope from behind, 
Sure lent you a wind, 


Or you'd never come back in a minute. 


Tho' empty from thence, 
Without Peter fence, 
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You're return'd, which is very ſurprizing ; 
Vou'll find in the end, 8 
Agfollb your friend, : 
And's chalk'd out the way to your riſing. 
Apply to the ſtate, 
And make your own rate 
For advices ; they cannot deny ye; 
To th' ſwiftneſs you pals, 
A Witch is an aſs; 
Scarce the devil himſelf can out- fly ye. 


The Fugitive returned. 
HO! I fo fooliſhly withdrew, 
1 From all my joys, from love and you, 
Think not, that any flame cou'd move 
My heart to own another love. 
Ah! No Liberia, love like mine 
Is, like its Deity, divine. 
Tis fix'd like fate above the ſway 
Of fleeting paſſions which decay. 
They only light impreſſions leave, 

And to the mind no pleaſure give; 
Mine, interwoven with my ſoul, 
No time can change, no frowns controul. 
With vital warmth it fills my veins, 
And ſierce in every thought it reigns. 
It gives ſuch joys, that words can't find 
Expreſſions half fo ſweet, ſo kind. 
It 1s, oh *tis, moſt lovely fair, 
Too exquiſite for ſenſe to bear. | 

Q. What is the meaning of that expreſſion of St. Paul, 

in 1Cor. i. 17. Chriſt ſent me not to baptixe, but i 
preach the Goſpel ? *** 
A. The Apoſtle, in the text propoſed, gives the Co- 
rinthians to know, that the principal part of his com- 
miſſion was to preach the Goſpel, an office which 
then required divine illuminations, and immediate n- 
ſpirations; whereas the office of baptizing might be 
executed by an ordinary miniſter, nay, by one in the 
moſt inferior orders, as we learn from Philip, ** 
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tho! no other than a deacon, was yet impowered to 
baptize Candace's treaſurer. And this St. Paul ac- 


-quaints the Corinthians with: to confirm what he had 
ſaid before, that he had baptized but few of them, 
| which was neceſſary to remind them of, in oppoſi- 


tion to ſuch enemies of his as would otherwiſe have 


ſaid, that he ans mer in his own name, and made 
| proſelytes to him 

| was his uſual method to do, as did St. Peter to Corne- 
us and his family, firſt to preach the Goſpel to the 
| Gentiles, and then command them to be baptized by 
| others, and that too in conformity to the commiſſion 
| he received from Chriſt, this was the moſt effeQual 
| way to prevent any ſuch infinuation to the prejudice 
| of his ſincerity. F 


elf and not to Chriſt. But ſince it 


Q. What doth the avord Charity denote, when St; Paul 
ſays, If I give all I have to the poor, &c. and have 


not charity, I am nothing worth? 


A. It denotes that enlarged, that extenſive affection | 
of the mind, whereby we are readily diſpoſed to a 


| fincere compliance with that great commandment of 
| loving our neighbour as our ſelves. And as the Apo- 


ſtle in the very ſame chapter deſcribes charity in its 
various particulars, ſo from that deſcription we may 


learn, that the duty of almigiving is but a ſingle 


branch of ſo complicated a grace. Therefore from 
its extenſion, as well as its duration, no doubt it is, 
that of faith, hope and charity, the. greateſt of theſe 
; charity. „ | To | 

Q Whether aue are not obliged to fland when ae praiſe 
Gd; or to be in a landing poſture, when we fing pſalmi, 
eſpecially fince many of the pſalms uſually ſung contain ex- 
preſſons of prayer and praiſe: and it being likewiſe the cu- 
fom to riſe and ſland, when wwe ſing Gloria Patri? Aud 
farther, «whether ſianding at ſinging was not cuſtomary in 
the primitive times? | 11 3 5 

A. In what manner ſoever we are praifing God, 
ſanding no doubt is the molt agreeable poſture. And 
therefore we ſuppoſe the cuſtom of fitting, when the 
plalms are ſung, to have proceeded from careleſsneſs 

| | and 


late pious biſhop of St. Aſaph. And that the lane 


_ contrary to that of horſes. But wherein this contra 


at a leſs devotional employment. 


Which they breath, it is very likely this diſtemper 


neighbouring blood- veſſels may cauſe an inflammation 
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and inadvertency. Tho' yet there are many pious aud 
conſiderate Chriſtians, who always ſtand at ſo diving 
an exerciſe. And this poſture is punctually obſerve 
at St. Peter's Cornhill, introduced as we imagine by the 


poſture obtained among the primitive Chriſtians ye 
Hu no reaſon to doubt, ſince they were uſed to ſtand 


Q. Pray, Gentlemen, What in your opinion has oc. 
froned this ſudden and general diſtemper among the buorſus 
A. Such a general diſtemper can proceed but from 

a very common cauſe; and as nothing is more com- 
mon to all than the air in which they move, and 


hath been occaſioned by ſome conſtitution of it very 


riety does conſiſt is not ſo eaſy to determine. Hoy: A 
ever, if we conſider the nature of this their diſtem- U 
per, which may properly be called a catarrh, or de- bon 
fluxion of a vitiated lympha upon their noſtrils and hin 
windpipe, we may preſume to ſay, that the cold u- d 
ſeaſonable north eaſt winds we have had for ſo mam dus 
days together have not a little contributed towards it 1 : 
by hindering or ſtoping their inſenſible perſpiration, Wc. 
Which perhaps at this time uſed to be more copious Wl... 
but beſides, we may ſuppoſe, that this wind has filled 
the air with ſome ſharp particles, which in{pir-W 
tion mixing with their blood, help to render its ſe-W 
rum or lympha more ſalt or acid, ſo that the glan- * 
dules through which it is naturally ſeparated, eſpeci- Wl | 
ally in the membrane of the noſtrils and wind-pipe, WW .. 
Dera, diſcharge a much greater quantity than 
_ uſual, which either by contraction or compreſſion ofthe: | 


in the lungs, and if not timely remedied prove mortal. ag 
Q. Tao numbers being given to find a third ſuch, that 
the finſt being multiplied by the ſum of the ſecond and third, 
the ſecond being multiplied by the ſum of the firſt and third; 
and the third being multiplied Fa the ſum of the firſt and 
ſecond, the three products may have an equal 8 71 a 
g bs oo. Tho 
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ore than this: two numbers being given to find a 
third that ſhall make with them an harmonic propor- 
tion, to which we anſwer, that if you divide the 
product of the two numbers given, by the difference 
between the double of the firſt and ſecond, you will 
have the third. Thus if the two numbers given were 
6and 3, the product is 18, the difference between 
the double of 6 and 3 is 9, therefore dividing 18 by 
, you have 2, which is the number required. 


2 Q. 4 Lady hath oblig'd me to chooſe a huſband for her, 
N and if the queſtion dont puzzle Apollo, 1 defire to know 
t 


by what infallible mark I may find a good humour d 


nan, but if I inquire for what is not in nature, then 


ee that wvill make a civil huſband ? BY 
. Let him be of a ſuitable age and condition; of 
n even temper, and ſtranger to the ſpleen ; learn'd, 

WJ vithout pedantry, well bred, without affectation; a- 
- bounding more in ſenſe than wit; well travePd thro' 


himſelf 3 the conſciouſneſs of his own ignorance will 


J quainted with the town, without being touch'd by 
u the. vices of it; flow of promiſe, but ſudden of per- 
Ry formance ; as unapt to give as to take an affront ; 

7 


tender and com nate, but firm to his honour: To 


eie this let thEFe be added a good eſtate, the want of 
C wich ſometimes ſours the beſt diſpoſitions. Now to 
1 «quaint you where to meet with ſuch a perſon—— 
= But that is without the limits of your queſtion. 


Q. What is the reaſon of wamen's longing when with 
—_ .. | 7 
A, Becauſe the fetus being diſaffected is greedy of 
ſuch aliments, as being received by the mother are 


mitted by their periſtaltick motion into the milky 
Veſſels ; and from thence, by the common receptacle 


which it runs confuſedly with the blood into the de- 


4. Tho' your queſtion is diſguiſed, it imports no 


reſtrain him from a contempt of his wife; fully ac- 


(geſted into chyle, which being convey'd out of the 
ventricle into the inteſtines, and from thence is tranſ- 
and the thoracick duct, into the ſubclavian vein, in 


kendent trunk of vena cave into the right ventricle | 
* of 
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| thence is conveyed by the inteſtines, milky veil, 
common receptacle and thoracick duct into the ſib. 


greedy, is ſo highly indiſpos' d, that it preſently 
makes violent throws, cauſing often an abortion. 


and apt for impreſſion receives the ſignature. 


which happen in thoſe ſeveral parts; the black being 


for that end, which men have not, and may be cal'd 
erectores and depreſſores, which move the ears up- 


well as men. 
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of the heart; and from thence is chyle tranſmitted 
with the blood through the pulmonary veſſels into 
the left ventricle, and ſo conveyed by the deſcendent 
trunk of the aorta and hypogaſtrick artery into th 
uterine glands, and by their ducts into the glands of 
the placenta, where the more wheyey parts of the 
chyle is ſeparated from the more thick; and fron 
the blood is tranſmitted into the cavity of the uterus, 
and received into the mouth of the fetus; and from 


clavian veins, where this ſalutary chyle, incorporat- 
ing with the blood, 1 the indi ſpoſition of the 
embryo, and ſatisfiet he longing of the woman; 
but the Fetus not enjoying that aliment, it is ſo 


Q. Why is the foetus mark'd with the reſemblance of 
the thing the mother longs for, and on the ſame part m 
ewhich the mother lays her hand? 

A. The deep fancy of the mother by ſympathy 
equally affects the tus, which being more tender 


| Q. Why have men acho have black hair'd bead, 2 
ye yellow Beard? | 
A. This is from the different recrements is of blood, 


nouriſhed by black aduſt recrements of blood, 2 
the yellow by bilious recrements. 
Q. Why have beaſts the faculty of moving their ears, 
and not men ? 
A. Becauſe ſeveral beaſts have muſcles, conſtituted 


wards and downwards, tho' ſome bealts want them as 


That I avant pity for his amorous pains, 


Q. Here is a neighbouring work a0 much wy 
*s er my —_ and 7 condemn his brains 


Meſicemt 
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| eſteem he has, and hint he wit to move, - 
{ crown his warmeſt wiſhes with my love. 
it my fault, or head ns, that he is made 


ub ches that cannot ewound, and tongue that car't per- 
ade. 5 323 | 
in Im tenderly enough inclin dd. 
bt avould he orew his mirror he would find 4 
- rcafons why I am not fondly kind. 4 


is true, the beauties of the mind I prize 
uch beyond modiſh air or ſparkling eyes. 

like not a fine face, but yet Þ'd have, 
hw not a handjome, an engaging ſ/ave. 

dive me the charmer of an olive hew, 


I awith theſe charms he had a heavy purſe. 


tin and Hebrew, nay, make love in Greek; 
hd 1 muft farther urge in his defence, 


lat he has conſlancy and ſenſe. 1 1 
ve unkarn'd finds no delight in theſe 15 
ler ie joung gay wanderer much more can pleaſe IF 

Fith Engliſh es, and cutting repartees, 2 
Yen hid truth has little poww'r to warm, 16 

„a dull unfaſbionable charm. | | '. 
00, Wb! with what joy 1 ſhould his paſſion view, | Wi 
ing N he been made agreeable as true. 


|: bas done all the crueliſi could deſire, 

las figh'd and awept, nay threatned to expire. 

jt at my feet he does devwoutly kneel, 

I prays with ardent and unequal'd zeal, 

lere every day he does his pains rehearſe, 

ail; at my cruelty in proſe and werſe. 

ith fervent heat m obdurateneſs he blames, 

als my heart adamant, and ſuch hard names: 
ut be miſtakes, "tis far from being flupid, 

le his *t has felt the pow'r of Mn Cupid. 
And now, Apollo's ſons, your thoughts impart. 
Does he want charms, or 1 a tender heart ? 


4. A 
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jaunty mein, eyes languiſbing and blue: "Wh 


larp wit, a gen'rous foul, and 1 ſhan't like him worſe, | 8 by 
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A. A heart! fond maid; ; ; you want a gen'rous ſoul, 
How could your humour elſe your bliſs controul } 
Oh! graſp your proffer d fortune, leſt too late 
You = d your dang rous follies in your fate; 

For thoſe who for ſuch love no pity feel, 

Have breaſts of adamant, and hearts of ſteel. 
Qi. To you our ſuit se recommend, | 
For you, if any ſure, can tell, 
F on the fact we may depend, 
of old maids leading apes in hell. 
But of the acherontick judge 
Th uncourted virgin will complain, 
If fhe be made an equal drudge, 
Under his too partial reign : 
For how could ſhe awoid the doom, 
When not a hover aſtt the queſtion ? 
F melti ting pity find no room, 
On Minos "tis a fbrewd reflection. 
A. The old wives ſaying ſhews good nature, 
And for a truth with many paſſes; _ | 
But th'ape, we think, a fo btler creature; 
For old maids, ſure, lead none but aſſes. 
Nor can their doom be thought ſevere, 
Since lovers many as their years _ 
They had in youthful days they'll ſwear, 
Tho' not a word of truth appears. 
VUnjuſtly then your pen upbraids 
Great MINOS, on wrong cauſe relying, 
For they're not ſentenc'd as OLD MAIDS, 
But for their wond'rous gift in lying. 
Q. pray take pity on a troubled mind, 

Ieftrud me how my miſtreſs to make kind: 

She's Journ and handſom, alſo fit to wed, 

But e's croſs, and thinks ſbe's not wel ed: 

22 oth have money, for all that ſhe fears, 

15 e both ſhall want in a ſmall term of years. 
| A firange opinion get I cant perſuade 
Dat firange opinion out of her croſs head. 
Al I require, wiſe men, of your great ſkill, 

4s ! picky how to bend her io my will ? 
2 
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J If you would bend your miſtreſs to your will, 
e think you mad thus to exert your {kill ; 
or if ſhe thought you'd live to want before, 
zur verſifying will convince her more; 

id fince that fate's entail'd on poetry, 
were ſtrange if it ſhould miſs a man who writes 
like thee. | | 


Q. When the ſad choice was left the Roman Dame, 


ither to die, or quench a luſiful flame : 

ad not her virtue ſhewwn it ſelf more nice, 

1 death to have fhun'd the hateful ſlain of vice, 
ather than with the monſter's luſt comply, 

Ind ſe her honour, than at laſt to die, 

lung the deſp'rate crime of Suicide, 

A the world in doubt, whether be dy d, 


. for oft virtue, or vain-glorious pride? 


J When bold Targuinius ſought to quench his flame, 


ith all his arts he ſooth'd the Raman Dame: 
ut the chaſte matron proof againſt ſuch wiles, 
eſpis'd alike his threat'nings and his ſmiles, 
[ill hot with luſt he ſwore to wound her fame, 
id ſtain with fouleſt crimes her ſpotleſs name; 
ng with that thought, ſhe yielded all her charms, 
id left her dying honour in his arms. 
anquiſh'd ſhe fell, not for vain-glorious pride, 
it to preſerve her future fame comply'd, 
id at returning reaſon for loſt virtue dy'd. 
Q. Caroufing with Lady-day pence, | 
Sure, Sirs, you're ſtill fuddled, 
Hur wits are all muddled; 
rat Apollo, is time to move hence. 
ben Apollo now long fince took pen, 
dure Apollo was jaded, 
Since thus we're chæraded, 
telling not - how, but when. 
Apollo /bould chance to recover, 
An anfiber abe crave, Sirs, 
Which pray let us have, Sirs, 
When you do anfver a lover? 


Vor. I, bs : I | | 4 To 


hs. 
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To bark at the moon, is oft done, þ 
But what mortal &'er yet 0 
Hath in hiſtory met, J 

With whelps who have bark'd at the ſun. B 
You aſk'd on account of the EVIL, = 3 
We both told you from whence, | 7 

And when it did commence, 

Which all who had ſenſe would think civil; fo 
Yet this with your worſhip won't paſs, us 
Except we can make plain | 90 
Heav'n's ſecrets to your brain, = T7 


Which none would have afk'd, but an aſs. 


A diahgue between Celia one her Painter. an 
Celia. W Hat blooming beauties in theſe cheth th 


are ſeen, th 
Sure you deſign'd her for the Cyprian queen th 
Painter. Madam, your charms did my ſtrong fancy Ni 


: move, 

From your bright looks I drew the Queen of love. 

_ Celis. Why didſt thou hide the lightning of her 
eyes, 

Since there the lovelieſt charm of beauty he? 
Painter. Ah! Madam, tho' ſuch ſtrokes do more} 

than pleaſe, 
Flaſhes would ile from ſuch eyes as theſe, 
And with the painter the fair picture ſeize. 


To Liberia, wuho told him, he was not to be nos the 
common away. 


N or gain you! yes, if trueſt love may dare 
| To hope for any favour from the fair, 
When all Apollb's marks, to grace my ſuit, appear. 
Then, my Liberia, I'll with pleaſure bew 
What I can more than common lovers do. 
You ſhall each thought indulge, your wiſhes gain, 
| Know all the joys of love, but not the pain, 
And bliſs above your fondeſt hopes obtain. 

Not that I boaſt a conſtancy refin'd, 

But charms like yours mult fix the wildeſt wind: 


\ 


And 
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And tho' this age can no example prove 
Of ſtricteſt honour, or of faithful love, 
J like the mourning turtle, can be true, 
Be ever conſtant to my vows, and you; 
But tho? with niceſt truth you ſhall be ſerv'd, 
Tm not by merit, but your charms preſerv'd. 
Q. 4 perſon who ſays he is a foreigner, and there- 
fire not very converſant in the Engliſh tongue, has ſent 
us a Latin queſtion, which he leaves us at liberty to pro- 


| world, and aſſign the region where it firſt commenc d? 
A. The Fews computed their day from ſun-ſet, 
zoreeably to the firſt account of them, the evenin 
and the morning were the firſt day: but ſince before 
the creation of the heavenly luminaries we read of 


that no ſooner was light created (for then the begin- 
ning of the firſt day commenc'd) than there were diffe- 
rent hours of the thus computed day, according to 
the different parts of the indigeſted chaos. But to 
aſſign the region, where the beginning of the firſt 
day took its riſe, is a thing impoſſible, becauſe the 


not correſpondent to this preſent globe : but to come 
the neareſt to ſuch a computation, is to eſtimate the 
fixth day (when the earth was finiſh'd) fince of that 
alſo it is ſaid, And the evening and the mornin 

were the ſixth day; and yet here the difficulty will be 
ſtill as great, if as the ſun may be ſuppos'd to ſucceed 
the firſt-born light, either in the ſame part of the 
lame circle, or the correſpondent part of another, ſo 
we only ſay, that the ſixth day began in that part of 


But if the ſun was primarily intended for this little 
globe, we may at leaſt propoſe it as a conjecture, 


commence in paradiſe, the firſt habitation of our 


Ta | RE Q. Gentle- 


| poſe in Engliſh, zamely how to compute the firſt day of the 


the ſame revolution of day and night, it follows, 


earth was then without form, and void, and therefore 


ha” — +. * 


the earth, which then happen'd to have the ſun in its 
diurnal revolution, juſt below its occidental horizon, 


that the providence of God might ſo order the be- 
ginning of the firſt day, that the ſixth day might 


: Hs 
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Q. Gentlemen, hawing ſeveral times had very Warm 


arguments and reaſoning with divers perſons who maintain g 
there is an unavoidable fate attending all marriages, that 9 
16, that the 7 they do or ſoall marry, are intvitabh 7 
allbted them by providence, which they cannot avid; Wil ;; 
1 which 1 look upon to be contrary to ſcripture, reaſon and ex- of 
1. perience, that ſcarce ever could convince any of that (] h: 
14 think) brutiſb flupidity; T deſire your thoughts herein ole p 
| inſerted in the Britiſh Apollo, which may convince ſi. 4 
1 dueral, and very much oblige your humble ſervant, S. R. 1 
| q A. We don't wonder at your ill ſucceſs in ſuch he 
bf diſputes, ſince it is more eaſy to confute than to con- A 
2 vince; ſuch is the ignorance of ſome, and the obſti- de 
19 nacy of others. Tho' we beg leave to tell you, that en 
g | : you cannot confute your antagoniſts by experience, of 
ly. ſince it is impoſſible to demonſtrate to a married man, 
$7 | that he might have choſen another wife any other- Wl ., 
12M _ wiſe than by general reaſon, which makes it coinci- . 
= dent with your ſecond topick ; we aſk the aſſertors Wh j; 
10 of this irrational fatality, whether when a man makes of 
. a ſinful choice, that choice be unavoidable ? If they , 
31 anſwer in the negative, they give up the caufe; if in b; 
| the affirmative, they make God the author of ſn. WW 4; 


Should any child of theirs be ſo diſobedient to their WF ; 
commands, as to throw himſelf away upon a worth- 
leſs perſon, we are apt to think that they would re- 76 
taliate his diſobedience with a ſuitable reſentment ; an 
and yet to be in the leaſt angry with him, is to diſa- Wl in 
vow their own opinion. We would enquire, whe- WW th 
ther upon the firſt notice of his intention they would de 
not endeavour to diſſuade him from it: we anſwer 
for them, that they would; and yet to diſſuade from 
an unavoidable action, is ſure impertinent. In Judges Wl & 
711. 6. it is taken notice of in the 1/-ae/ites, as no in- of 
_ conſiderable fault, that they took the daughters of the be 
Canaanites to be their wives, and gave their daughters 
to their ſons : but however, the Scriptures may con- 
vince them of fin, here is an hypotheſis that will bear Wl yi 
them harmleſs ; for why ſhould they be accountable, Wl 
where inability muſt excuſe ? But as it muſt a : 
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lowed, that providence ſometimes more than ordina- 
rily interpoſes, ſo our freedom, as oppoſed to inevi- 
table neceſſity, may be illuſtrated with the following 
inſtance, Let us ſuppoſe a man upon two propoſals, 
the one a very good one, the other the reverſe, out 
of an unwarrantable humour to chooſe the laſt, We 
have reaſon to believe that God will ſuffer him to 


| proceed as a puniſhment of his folly ; but fince the ſuf- 


ferance is occaſioned by his own default, we cannot 
reaſonably imagin that God would have prevented him 
had he been willing to have made a better choice. 


And thus the ſame thing is at once an act of provi- 


dence in the Creator, and yet an act of choice in tlie 

creature ; in the one it is an act of juſtice, in the other 

of folly. 9 8 5 e 
Q. In a book entituled Wibbin's art of meaſuring, you 


| avill find this, if a round column be 35 inches, and the 


lngth 364 inches, how much does the piece contain in cu- 
bie feet? Now the queſtion is thus ſolved, to the double 
f the logarithm of the diameter, add the logarithm of the 
knyth, and to that add in all caſes the fixt number, 6. 
65732, the ſum of all which in this caſe will be found to 
be 203. What I dsfire of Apollo, is to have the conſtruc- 
tion of the firft number, 6. 65732? 


A. If the ſquare of the diameter is multiplied by 


785, and that again into the length of the column, 


and the product divided by 1728 (number of cubic 


inches in a cubic foot) you will have the ſolidity of 

the column in cubic feet; therefore your fixt num- 

ber muſt be the logarithm of 785, divided by 1728. 
Q In what country may I beſt regain my loft health ? 


A. In France, that being a moſt temperate climate 


for air, which is a main ingredient for the recovery 
of health, therefore is adviſed to by moſt ſkilful phy- 


licians, | | 


Q. Which beaft is moſi cunning ? 


A. The fox (as we conceive) becauſe this beaſt, 


when hunted, makes moſt doubles to throw off the 


blowing hounds” 
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Q Which fin is more abominable, murder or adulter); 
A. Murder, as being more ſubſtantially ſo ex 1. 
tura rei; whereas adultery is only fin accidentally an 
circumſtantially; yet the laſt is ſo great a fin, that the 
Scripture ſays, no adulterers ſhall enter into the king: 
dom of heaven. DES | 
Q.. What tis the reaſon that the gelding of a ram pri. t 
wents the growth of the horns, and the gelding of a hull 
increaſeth the growth of the horns ? LY 
A. Becauſe the gelding of a ram abates the ſaline g 
parts of the ſeminal liquor productive of horns ; but t 
a bull, being much more prone to venery when gel, 
retains more of thoſe ſaline parts, and not having a, 
natural vent for them, they increaſe the growth of WM « 


their horns. | ac 
Q. Pray fokve me what is meant by the word write u « 
Jour paper, in theſe lines . | t 
: For if on them and you Phoebus ſhone bright, U 
They would grow better, and you better write, bi 


A. By the word write, we mean a certain manual 
operation, rendering pen, ink and paper the vehicles 
of thoughts; an illuſtrious demonſtration whereof at tf 
preſent offers itſelf in that communication of your] h 
earned queſtion to our judgment for ſolution. fe 
Q. Gentlemen, ye pretend to be the ſons of Phœbus, y. 
Jour. father indeed foretold bow long his oracle would lat; tl 
Fray ſolve me how long yours will laſt? Tours, ms ; m 
A. We deſign to anſwer queſtions as long as peo- yt 
le will ſend them; and we need not deſpair of n 
uſhel a week of ſuch as yours from this inquiſitive {My ac 
Q. Gentlemen, I have ſubſcribed to your paper fri 
the firſt publiſhing of the ſame, and till now have not ſen i ju 
you one queſtion ; and being encouraged by your numb. 20. 
¶aubere you ſay. you will do your beſt to improve men's n. te 
rali, and enlighten their underſtandings) I make bola toy 
aſe your opinion of gaming, whether he that plays or a: 
gers for money, be not guilty of covetouſueſs ? Your anſu ! 
will either continue-or breek a gameſter, S. F. 


7 A. When 
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y? 4, When any play for more than what is equal to 
: them whether they win or loſe, it muſt be direct co- 
nd WW veting of other people's money; ſince it can't be thought 
the that any would play with deſign to loſe their own, 
ng except to manage thereby ſome ſecret intrigue or ſtra- 

tigem, which may bear a worſe interpretation than 
. ent | RE 5 
bull Q. What liquor is wholeſomeſt for our uſual drink? 


give anſwers in particular, but in general we believe 
true wine and water mixt the whole ſomeſt. 5 
Q. Gentlemen, my taylor has ſent me his bill, and 


which is not worth ſo much now tis done, and ſets me 


which is very unreaſonable ; but he has wrote a receipt at 
the bottom, Receiv'd the full contents of this bill. Now 
whether or no is it laauful for me to cheat him, and ſay 1 
bave paid him this money? 4 ſpeedy anſfaver will oblige, 


Yours, 


fa they are worth is no argument the taylor earned not 
our his money, but that you had no good forecaſt. As 


fort he loſs of his bill, ſhould he draw a longer upon 


bu. you in Chancery, to bring you upon your oath for 
the payment of it, and had he money and courage to 
maintain the ſuit, your clothes with their conſequences 
may coſt you more than you are aware of; but be 
your taylor an honeſt man or a mere taylor, you can- 
not in honour or honeſty pretend to the benefit of an 
acquittance for what you have not diſcharged. 


Jurer, can you tell me my preſent thoughts? 


tell them. 
Q. Aficiated ſages, 
My wife in à rage is, 
Icannot tell hows to quell ber; 


A. Climates and conſtitutions muſt be conſulted to 


reckons 1 ; ſhillings for altering an old coat and wwaiſicoat 


down 3 pound for the making of a new ſuit of clothes, 


A. The giving more for alterir g old things than 


Q Apollo, they ſay you are as cunning as a con- 


A. Yes, your preſent thoughts are, that we cannot 


„ Sure 
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Sure the d aas in her, 
When juſt now at dinner, 
1 e to throw down the ſalt-cellar, 
Like Billingſgate fury, 
She ſcolds, I aſſure 3e, 
And tells me of bad ſucceſs, 
For the ſpilling of ſalt, 
(An ern fault ) 
| Doth cauſe or predict no lejs. 
4 call her my charm, 
And tell her no harm 38. 
5 | From fo trivial a matter can follow ; 
And if ſhe's «willing 
To wager a ſhilling, 
PI jend hs debate to Apollo; 
Pray can it declare 
An event that 's rare, 
Or hex the ſucceſs of my actions; 
I mot for the future, 
{ defrre you'd tutor 
Me bow to prevent ſuch fradlions 3 
And wwhence did ariſe 
Huch a fooliſb ſurmiſe, 
| That ſpilling of ſalt on the table 
( Like dire portents) ) 
Unhlucky events . 
To fignify e er ſhould be able * 
Many wagers are ſent 
Like yours, with intent 
Our Phebus's fame to advance, Sir, 
But like the claret and tea, 
| Your ſhilling will be 
But a bait to draw in an anſwer ; 
Vet tho we are willing 
To finger your ſhilling, 
Without it, we'll tell you the reaſon 
Why ſpilling of ſalt 
Is eſteem'd ſuch a fault, 
Fecauſe it doth every thing ſeaſon, 
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Th' antiques did opine, 
Twas of friendſhip a fign, 
So ſerv'd it to gueſts in decorum; 
And thought love decay'd, 
When the negligent maid 
Let the ſalt-cellar tumble before em. 
Theſe, in ancient romances, 
Were the whims and the fancies, 
Of thoſe who ſet up for right thinking : 
But the moderns, more wiſe, 
Bauch trifles deſpiſe, | 
Improving free thought by free drinking. 
Q. Anſwer, ye ſons of wiſdom ; firſt I a?, 
Why you hade undertook ſo great a tak? 
Whether for lucre, af acquaint the age, 
Apollo's ſons are ſtill upon the flage 2 
Or is it to refine unpoliſo d man? 
If ſo, the bleſſed Gods prolong your fpan. 
. = Yours when informed, 
A. For lucre! No, th' expence muſt ſhew the gains 


(Can never anſwer half our time and pains : 


Much leſs, ambition can our minds infpire, 

From inquiſitions, ſince we ſtill retire; _ 

To own your laſt, may be eſteem'd a pride; | 

We'll leave the world to judge, then, what it is beſide, 
Q. My life bears date (I) eight and twenty year's, _ 

Whoſe grief a fignal of my fate appears. 

dad 1 remain from early dawn of day, 

And languid hours contract a dead delay. 

When lucid beams compoſe diurnal light, 

Black thoughts recur, and form a gloomy night. 

ol quickning beams afford my ſoul no eaſe, 

or night return'd, do theſe my torments cea/+. 

ww oft, alas! have I, tho" vainly firove, 

mind to re- inſtate, my cares to move ; 

T the muſes court, or poets read, | 

one new reflections new afflictions breed. 

1 ſabbath days to church I gladly go. 

fing devotion might exclude my woe 3 
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But when to gracious head n I make appeal, 
My pray'rs want fervor, my profiration zeal. 


 Cimmerian darkneſs hovers o'er my breaſt ; 
Theſe diſmal fogs, and miſiy vapours fled, 
From pond rous fetters looſe, 1 raiſe my bead; 
_ Luxuriant joys my fichly ſenſes clear, | 
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What wandring dreams attend my turbid reſt, 


How can 1 well the great mutation bear ? 
Thus both extremes conſpire to wreck my mind, 


Ambiguous fate appearing croſs and kind : 


Oh ! that I could, in middle paths but run, 


Voracious Scylla's rocks, and dread Charybdis nun? 


A. The cauſe from whence theſe different woes 
accrue, 


Does doubtleſs manifeſt appear 


— Oy 
Whether in mind the great diſorder's fix d, 
Or with the juices and the blood commix d: 


If in the latter, try the doctor's skill, 
Whoſe healing preſcripts may remove the ill. 


If in the former, rules divine are beſt, 


To calm the paſſions, and to purchaſe reſt. 
Whoſe ſtrict obſervance guides the doubtful ſtay, 
And by a proſp'rous and conductive ray 
Detects thoſe dang'rous rocks, and points the mid- 
585 dle way. 3 
Q. Say juggling priefts, (ſince tis moſt certain 


Tour God has neither brains, nor beard ; 


And tho fools think he ſpeaks, you're heard, 


Zy wwiſemen behind the curtain.) 
hy, when old Somnus nightly bruſhes 
My /enſes with his duſey wings, 

Hie wxell-firung nerves at once unſtrings; 
And members grow as frail as ruſhes. 
Hay too, fince you will needs be ſbewing, 
When ſenſe and thought do quite forſake, 

And teaſing care, oh! do not wake: 

Where dwells the foul, and what ſhe's doing? 
A. The aw mal ſpirits, tir'd and ſpent, 
Need reſt, (ſo frail is human ftate) 
Then they want pow'r t'invigorate 


The rerves, to whom ther force is lent, The 


— 
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The ſoul, retir'd, does then reſign 


To fancy's roving whims the ſway, 
no thouſand follies does diſplay, 
Teaching to write verſe juſt like thine. 
But fince our follies you inſiſt on, 
| Your ſolid head behind the curtain, 
Is a ſubſtantial fool for certain, 
Or ne'er of fools you'd ask a queſtion. we IO 
Q. Muft not the begetter be pre-exiſient to the begot- 
ten? And, if ſo, how is the ſon of God from all eternity? 
A. The ſeeming abſurdity ariſes from eſtimating 
the eternal generation of the ſon of God by an human 
one: But the neareſt idea we can form of that un- 
fathomable myſtery, may be taken (as the ancient 
fathers, as well as modern divines obſerve) from the 
ſun, and its cozval emanations, where the ſun is 
prior in order of conception, tho' not of time, _ 
Q. According to the hiſtory of our Engliſh Bible, A- 
dam and Eve were the firſt man and æuoman; and they 
bad two ſons, Cain and Abel, whereof the former /lew 
the latter, and fled into the land of Nod, (a country re- 
mote from his father's habitation} where he is ſaid to 
take to him a wife, by whom he had a ſon nam'd E- 
. noch, after whoſe name he call d the city which he built. 
Now you wou'd oblige me and many others, if you would 
ſalue me theſe queſtions : Whoſe daughter Cain's wife 
was ; and what people they were, who built the city, 
which Cain called after the name of his ſon? | 
4. Your queſtions proceed upon ſeveral miſtakes, 
You ſuppoſe Adam to have had no other children 
than Cain and Abel, when the former flew the latter; 
whereas, by comparing the 25"*-werſe of the 45h chap. 
with the 34 wer/e of the g chapter of Geneſis, it 
ſeems highly probable, that the world had been then 
created near 130 years. And, if ſo, a numerous off- 
ſpring might by that time have proceeded from Adam; 
however, Moſes might think fit to paſs the mention 
of them by, as not pertinent to his deſign. You alſo 
intimate, that the land of Nod was inhabited before 
Cain came to it, and ſeem to gather it, not 5 
from 
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from the building of the city, but alſo becauſe the 
expreſſion of Cain's flying to the land of Nog, yon 
may think implies, that it had that name before he 
cime thither; whereas the land of Ned fignifies in 
Hebreau the land of wandring, ſo call'd from Cair'; 
wandring there. And therefore Meſes expreſs'd him- 
ſelf by way of prolepſis, or anticipation of the time, 
and meant no more, than that Cain fled to that coun- 
try, which was afterwards called the land of Nd 
| You again ſuppoſe, that Cain built the city, as ſoon as Wc: 
he arriv'd at the land of Ned; whereas the very name p 
of the place, as expounded above, ſuppoſes him o 
have wandred there for ſome time, before he had ſo 2 
| ſettled an abode as a city muſt be allowed to be. He 

then might have built the city in his old age, when t 
his own deſcendants might have multiplied exceed- b. 
angly, whom therefore he might have employed in 

the building of it. You aſſert withal, that Cain is ſaid WM 4 
to have taken a wife in the land of Nod, whereas it to 
is only ſaid, that he knew his wife. And it is pro- Wh 
bable at leaſt, that he had taken her before the mur- WW: 
der of his brother, ſince we can ſcarce believe, that 
any one would have been willing to be join'd to ſuch 

a cruel and blood-thirſty man; and tho”, by reaſon of Ne 
Scripture- filence concerning the time wherein Cain pr 
married this wife, we can no ways know whether Wl to 


ſhe was his ſiſter or niece, or a more remote rela- WM i 


tion, yet we muſt neceſſarily allow, that one or more 

mult at firſt have married their own fiſters'; nor is this . 
a reaſon of its being lawful to do io now, ſince (as 
Grotius well obſerves) the ſame things may be lawfual W 
in ſome circumſtances, which are unlawful in others. ¶ tit 
The firſt married couple had abſolute neceſſity to th. 
plead in their behalf. %%% od ag. 

Q. In what reſpet is Noah callid the eighth preacler Wi/ 
of righteouſneſs, 2 Pet. ii. 5. ſeeing in the genealogy ef 
the patriarchs, Gen. v. he is reckon'd the eleventh (in- Wi 
A. As Maß is not the eleventh, but the tenth, in tl 
the genealogy you mention, ſo the ordinal eighth in 
e ED St. Peter 
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gt. Peter is join'd to perſon, not to preacher of righ- 
teoülneſs; and relates to the number of thoſe who 


(ber fved in the ark from periſhing in the deluge, 
1 zz the text evidently ſhews. But becauſe the ſtyling 
; of Maß the eighth perſon of thoſe that were reſcued 
F fom the flood, may ſeem to denote him the laſt of 
I the eight, whereas he was the firſt ; we muſt know, 
- WT that the phraſe may alſo fignify one in eight, or that 
/ Val, with ſeven more, was ſaved from that common 
1s calamity 3 a propriety of ſpeech to be found alſo in 
e prophane authors. 1 72 En: 

0 Q. Why did David give half Mephiboſheth's land to 
0 Ziba, who had fallly accuſed his maler? | : 

le A. It was, no doubt, a failing in Dawid, who, in 
n Wl this, was partial to Ziba, whom we may ſuppoſe to 
d- have been a favourite. | . 

in I 1 Kings vii. 23. wwe thus read of Solomon, 


id And be made a molten-ſea, ten cubits from the one brim 


it to the other ; It avas round all about, and its height was 
o- Wie cubits, and a line of thirty cubits did compaſs it 
.und abcut. You are deſir'd to demonſirate, how fuch 
at a line could compaſs it? | BE. 
ch A. The ten cubits give us the diameter of the mol- 
of en- ſea, and the thirty the circumference. Now the 
in proportion of a diameter to the circumference is as 1. 
er Wt 3, abating a fraction, too inconſiderable for the 
la- hittorian's noticſe. 


re Q. Why a ſeed taken from a Angle be, and ſoaun, 


115 WW produces a double floaver ? = pe, 
(as 4, When it happens fo, it muſt be becauſe the ſeed 


ful ss ſown in {ome earth, which affords a greater quan- 


rs. Wii of the juice, fit for the generation of that flower, 
to Win did the other where it grew but ſingle. 

Q. Why are perſons, when avounded in the lungs, af 
ver N Ad with a. ſmiling countenan te? 
＋ 4. We preſume it may proceed from the commu- 
in- Wication between the nerves of thoſe parts, and the 


bverves of the mouth and face, ſince they ariſe from 


in Wit lame trunk. 


er | | | Q. Why. 
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Q. Why does a ſeed taken from a flower of one col 
produce @ flower of various colours ?® 
4. The diverſity of colours proceeding only fron 
the different, either figure or poſition of thoſe port. 
cles which conſtitute the ſurface of a body, by mak. 
ing a different reflexion and refraction of the rays of 
light falling upon them; to produce a variety of co. 
lours in a flower, nothing more is requiſite, than 
that ſome alteration be made in the fituation of thoſe 
parts, out of which its ſaperficies is compos'd, which 
may be eaſily effected, by ſome ſmall difference in its 
- nutritious juice, or by the ambient air. 
Q. What is the reaſon that laymen are ſuffered to read 
ia Cathedrals, and not in Churches ? Oe 
A. It is a cuſtom of great antiquity, and doubtleſs 
inſtituted by the fathers of the primitive Churches: 
Nor does an ordination ſeem any more neceſſary for 
laymen's reading the ſecond leſſon, than for our clerks 
reading the pſalms. 4 . 
Q. Gentlemen, Hawing lately had jome too familiar 
_ converſation with flrange company, my body finds the ef 
Fects of the itch, viz. ſcratching and anointing ; I haz 
an iich in my mind to know the cauſe of this diſeaſe, and 
of its being catch'd by touch? Pray ſeratch my mind in 
| folving this for your humble ſervant, &C. 5 
A. We queſtion not your familiarity of converſa- 
tion, fince you have given us ſuch lively tokens 
thereof, and fince your mind, as well as your body, 
is infected, we'll endeavour to palliate the paſſion of 
the former, and adviſe you to ſeek better converla- 
tion for the cure of the latter. The cauſe then is a 
degeneration of the lympha contain'd in the miliary 
glands of the «kin, which, by its volatility, propa- 
gates ſuch a ſudden contagion. ET 
Q. Gentlemen, We bave ſent you four letters, and jul 
bawe let em all bye faſt aſletp; aue thought you ewould have 
1 oblig'd us in one or other em in your ſupernumerary 
1 5 paper, but, to our great mertification, aue find they fill hie 
" | dormant. We hae now another learned one to propoſe, 
and that is, Which are our four queſtions that wwe ahh 
"tb ET 5 | | an 
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and you have not thought fit to anſwer ? We are yours, 
| M. E. T. G. F. H. 

4. Well, ſince we are puzzled, tis in vain to deny 

t; vanity is none of our vices, and we readily ac- 

arte our ſelves never ſo much put to it in our 


lives before: You have done our buſineſs, we aſſure 


you, Gentlemen, and have the honour to be the firſt. 
queriſts that ever pos'd the oracle of Apoll. 

Q An arch of 72 degrees being drawn by any ra- 
dius, 1 defire a ſtrait line «qual to the curve line, or arch? 


Naw if you an erer this, PII ſay you are ingenious Gentle- 


A. What! Will nothing leſs than the quadrature of 


the circle ſatisfy you? And muſt not we be reputed. 


ingenious Gentlemen, if we don't find it? Indeed 'tis 
a little hard upon us; had you been contented with 
an approximation, we might eaſily have given it, and 
have told you, That the radius being 7, the circum- 
ference would be 44 nearly, and, conſequently, the 
arch of 72 degrees about 8+, but this truth is almoſt 
as ancient as Apollo, and therefore we had not de- 
ſerved the character of ingenious barely for that an- 
{wer : But let's ſee, ſuppoſe we ſhould tell you, that 
we are able to aſſign the proportion of the radius to 


the circumference, with ſuch an exactneſs, that the 


error ſhall be leſs than any aflignable quantity, and 
that a perfect proportion can't be given in numbers, 
not from the imperfection of human underſtanding, 
but becauſe tis demonſtrable, that there be no num- 


bers in nature that can expreſs it, would this do? If 


not, pray Sir ſend another ſubject to try our ingenuity. 
Q. bat is the reaſou that oranges never grow iu Eng- 
land? 14 1 


A. Becauſe theſe northern climates are too cold to 


cheriſn them to maturity, without artificial heat, 


which, in ſome meaſure, ſupplies the defect of the 


W.. 


Q Suppoſing a cubit foot of fikver to be drawn out in 


Wire of & of an inch circumference, I deſire to know to 


A. 5 Miles 


what length it may be drawn cut“ 
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A. 5 Miles, 850 yards, 2 foot, 10 inches. 

Q. A. buys 2 parcels. of goods of B. one in time, and 
the other out of time. A. ſhips off the goods out of time 
knowing them to be ſo, and fwears that the goods he Fs: 
ſhips off, he bought of B. B. ſuppoſing it to * the parcel 

in time, ſwears that the goods he fold A. paid the cuſtm 
*within a year, and fo A. receives the drawback, 
| {t 3s plain here is a cheat to the Queen, but the wrt, 
of the oath A. takes, being only, that the goods ho now 
Ships off were bought of B. Quere, Whether or ub |, 
takes a falſe oath?" © Ng, 
A. It is a falſe oath, if not taken according to the 
intent of it, as well as according to the letter of it, 
and the intent of it was to ſecure the Queen's right, 
Q Whether it can really ſuit with the convenience of 

any ſlate on a politic account (not confidering Religion) to 
encourage any vice, or neglect any virtue? I, fo, Whether 
the fault is to be imputed to the unhappy conſtitution of 
that ſtate, or to politics in their own nature? 

A. That this may fuit with a convenience of a 
fate, is evident from the ſucceſs France hath found 
thereby, yet tho' the fault (according to the circum- 
| ſtances of things) may be at times imputed to either 
of the afore-mention'd, in this caſe we judge it is to 
be imputed to the ambition of the monarch. 
QQ What is the uſe of the inteſtinum cacum? 

A. Some have conjectur'd this inteſtine to contain 
a a certain ferment : Others think there is a ſeparation 
of liquor perform'd by ſome glands in its cavity, 
which liquor ſerves to harden the excrements paſling 
thro' the colon: Others take it for a ſecond ventricle, 
| wherein the prepar'd aliments may be ſtored up, and 
ſo long retained, till a thicker and more nutritive 
juice may be drawn from them: Others ſuppoſe it 

to be the receptacle of the excrements of the Flut, 
of which it is always full till after the birth : But the 
uſe is not, as yet, fully determin de. 
Q. Great Apollo, Pray let me know what are the 
names of the threeſcore and ten Kings, and where lay their 
kingdoms, that had their thumbs and great toes cut 75 
an . an 
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ant gatber d their meat under the table of Adonibezeck? 
And you will very much oblige an unknown friend, and 
great promoter of your undertaking. 5 
4, When we are once come to write a weekly 
volume in folio, we will give you an account of all 
thoſe Kings names and territories, with- their ſeveral 
lengths and circumferences: and not only give the di- 
menſions of their thumbs and great toes, but alſo of 


before-hand refer you. 5 


in the abdomen of dropſical perſons, evacuated" by urine 
and flat? N 


which may carry that collected humour to the reins, 
ve are of opinion that the blood mult abſorb it, and 
then refund it again into the urinary receptacles, ſo 


ing its ſeroſities more plenti fully to the kidneys, cauſe 
" a e waters fluctuating in the belly to be allured to it 


nd o emptied; but the water that is evacuated by ſtool 
m- We cannot conceive to be brought from the cavity of 


ner Withe abdomen, but rather from the coats of the inte- 


to tines, or their adjacent parts, which being irritated 


and diſturbed by catharticks may probably make ſuch 
a diſcharge. J . 85 
in Q. A. you're Gentlemen, I defire your advice what 


ty, WW! the world beſides, and that will be my ruin to marry 
ng in; I don't ſee him, and think as litth of him as Ican ; 
lc, Nrcyers again! thoughts are dain. I beg to know 


ur opinion in your next paper, for I leave the town ſud- 


ive Wan? | 

it 4. Prayers are never vain, when they are ſincere 
us, ad hearty, but on the contray will, in our opinion, 
he be your beſt defenſe againſt the powerful temptations 


Ha head-ſtrong paſſion. You find it difficult to for- 


the Net the man you love, for no other reaſon than be- 
cir Neuſe you think it ſo: you muſt reſolve againſt the 
rf, ly, and will certainly ſubdue it, ſuch a reſolution 
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all their other members, to which treatiſe we now 


. Haw is that extravaſated ſerum, which is collected 


A. Since there are not any paſſages diſcovered, 


that diureticks by pouring forth the blood, and forc- 


means I can uſe to forget a perſon that I lade more than : 


may 
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may be eaſily ſtrengthened by a prudent reflection wii 
the conſequence of a marriage, which you confer 

will be your ruin. This, Madam, is the beſt advice 

we are capable of giving you, and will, we hope, 
come time enough to find you in London, ſince it 
- may perhaps prevent your impending miſery. 

Q. Gentlemen, I have long admired a young Li 
that fits over againſ! me at church, to whom I have ſenf 
ſeveral letters, none of which are anfuvered otherauiſe than 
to forbid me ever hooking at her: Now I believe they a 

read and anfavered by ſome other perſon, fince I never ſo 
her, but fhe ſeems to love me as much as J her, our oe 
being ſeldom off each other; and if 1 endeavour to obey bu 
(Juppoſed ) letter, which is, not to hol at her, ſhe ſi 
Seemingly diſpleaſed with me, till my eyes are on her azain 
Now, Gentlemen, what all I db in this caſe, fince 
Cannot poſſibly come to the ſpeech of her ? ; 
A. Repent that you ſpent your time ſo illat church 
and then, if your deſigns are juſt and honourable, yo 
may have better hopes that heaven will proſper them 
| Q Whether the foul be pre-exiſtent to the formations 
the animal, if fo, vas it ſo ab orbe condito, and what 
was its vehicle from that time till it was infuſed into tht 
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A. As we cannot agree with thoſe who derive the 
| ſoul from ſeminal traduction, which ſuppoſes a ma 
terial principle, ſo that the foundation of pre- exiſtence 
namely that delinquent ſouls were thruſt into bodie 
for a puniſhment of their delinquency, is entirely of 
verthrown by the happineſs of our great progenitoni* 
in a ſtate of innocence ; and therefore we conclude 
that the third opinion of immediate creation, thought 
not without its difficulty, is the- moſt eligible of the | 
Q. Pray Gentlemen, oblige me with anſwering, whe 
ther our Church, when ſhe ſays [the words which we hav 
heard with our outward cars] intimates that we have ir- 
ward ones; if ſuch, what, and where they are? | 
A. The Church ſufficiently explains her meaning 
in the ſucceeding clauſe I may be ſo grafted inwardly 
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1 our hearts] and therefore our ears, which are ex- 
ternal, are oppoſed to our hearts, which are internal. 
Q. What is your opinion of Dencalion's fd? 


Greece about 884 years after that of Noah's, while 
Daucalion was King of Theſſaly, is a matter too well 


a pretence, by the unrival'd antiquity of the Moſaick 
Fhiftory ; and therefore it was the uſual cuſtom of the 


„re beathens to appropriate to their own nations the ge- 


„ eral hiſtory of the world (with which they are ac- 
e i gninted either from tradition, or the ſacred records) 
ano the Grecians very probably ſubſtituted Noah's uni- 
he rerſal deluge in the room of Deuralion's partial one. 


And thus it was handed down under the modiſh appear- 
ance of a borrowed dreſs, with the additional orna- 


124, point to their original, Naab's ark; but as it 
wean language the ſame word equivocally ſignifies 


celebrated fiction of re-peopling the world 
oo by Deucalion and Pyrrha is not improbably 
eriyed. N 1 Py HE 

Q Where was our Saviour after his reſurrection, from 
the firſt day to the eighth day, and after that to the mi- 
race of fiſbes ? for that was but the third time of his be- 
mg ſeen after his reſurre&ion ? : 


ture, nor a proper ſubject of enquiry, ſo that excel - 


things belong to God. 


luke diſagree about our Saviour's genealogy ? Matthew 


ning] “ 1:2/0r of this difference be known to your well-wiſher, 
| W. M. 


J. That a deluge overwhelmed the greateſt part of 


atteſted to be called in queſtion, Celſus (the Epicurean) 
retends to ſay, that Noah's flood took its rife from 
hence; but Origen confutes the vanity of ſo ridiculous | 


ment of poetical attire. Ovid's Ratis, and Apolhodorus's 
$0bſerved, ſo it is worth obſerving, that in the Pha 


both a ſon and a ſtone; from which WO the 
dy ſtones 


A. As this is a matter no where revealed in Scrip- 
(ent ſentence is the beſt anſwer to the queſtion, Secret 
Q Pray how is it that the Ewangeliſis Matthew and 


ſays in his, i. 7. that be is deſcended of Solomon: and 
Luke iz his, iti. 31. that he is deſcended of Nathan? Let 
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riſhed in the third century, gives us this ſolution d 
the ſeeming contradiction. tthan deſcended trom 
Solmon, married one whoſe name was E/tha, and hy 


* — —— — 
Aa, 


out iſſue, Jacob, as being his brother by the mother 
| fide, was obliged by the law of Moſes to marry hi 
relict, by whom he had Fo/eph, reputed father to ou 
Lord. As therefore St. Matthew gives us 7oje}'s g 
mentions Solomon, from whom Jacob was lineally de 


by his legal father Eli, ſo he thence aſcends to Nala 
who was anceſtor to Eli. 5 


WM mortal good can eaſe my raging pain. 


Her fleeting ſhape flops my increaſing joy, 


_ Sometimes deſpair, and ſometimes hope prevails, 
And chears my mind with kind'refreſving gales : 


My faithful lode, yet no compaſſion ſhows. 


A. Forbear, fond youth, thy ſad complaints to tell, 


Let love no more thine am'rous breaſt inſpire, 


Nor thus perſiſt to hug a treach' rous fire. 


| \ 
A. Julius Africanus, a chriſtian hiſtorian, who fy 


her had a ſon named Jacob. Matthan dying, his yi 
dow married Melehi, deſcended from Nathan, and hy 
him had a ſon, whoſe name was EU. Eli dying with 


nealogy by his natural father Jacob, ſo conſequently he 


ſcended; and as St. Luke traces the ſame Foſep}'s line 


Q. Ilove, alas! but why ſhould I complain? | 


The charming nymph, æubo captivates my heart, 


: Diſdains my lbve, and ſeoffs too at my ſmart; l 
Sometimes I would throw eff my cruel fair, 
Hut yet ſome tender motive bids me ſpare. 1 


The paſſions then rage in my burning heart, 
Accuſe my guilt, and take her lovely part. 
In dreams her image to my fight is brought, 


But when 1wake alas ! lis but a thought, 


Checks my vain hope with a ſevere alloy. 
But, oh! in vain, fince my dear object knows 


Or let me *midſt your tuneful ſtrains retire, 
And ſo abſtract me, that I may expire. 


O charm my grief with your harmonious hre, | | 


And ſuch reflections from thy mind expel : 


F a 


Ne 
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v more thy fate in blubb'ring actions whine, 
or thus in fruitleſs ſolitude repine; 

with a Juſt indiff'rence hence declare 

or captivating nymph, or cruel fair; | 

uad let a nobler flame thy ſenſes charm, 

rd glorious themes ſublimer thoughts alarm; 


q t martial trophies and victorious praiſe, 
a fpring of ſecret emulation raiſe ; 


| diligent in ſearch of nature's laws, 
om known effects purſue the diſtant cauſe ; 
r plough the ſeas, and ſeek ſome foreign ſtrand, 
id thence diſcloſe another New-found-land. 
hus ſhall your labours gain immortal fame, 
nd future annals ſhall enroll your name. 
urn then the ditties of a ſcornful lover, 
lore wy D. and a foul diſcover. 
ay tell me why, |, 

I all — 44 

ae | 
Wimen when bad, the _ WE fas ? 

A. When ivory 

The fire does burn, 

Generally, 
To blackeſt jet you ſee it Turn. 


d anſarer em your 2 ? 

4. Not at preſent, really Sir, but. ſhould ſoon take 
a method, if other people's queſtions were of no 
ore conſequence than yours. 


An image of "DER in a dialgue. 


047 Y prithee, who art THOU? 
A. Fortune they call my name. 
Pray tell ne how 
A female you became? 
4. Me drawn in female ſhape you . 
Kauſe I'm fickle as the wind, 
wleſs, inconſtant like all womank ind. 
VL Tell me, ye greateſt wits of this age, 
int AMAZEMENT ia matrimony doth preſage ; 


7 tell, 


Aud 


Q. Hark Te, you APOLLo, An z you make 22 
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And you will oblige a virgin tender, 
N ho into wedlock may chance to enter, 
But till your anſwer comes, is afraid to venture? 
A. Don't fear, pretty bird, to enter the cage, 
If you would know what AMAzZEMENT doth prelage, 
But boldly into the marriage-bed venture, 
And if you are, as you ſay, a virgin tender, 
You'l go near to be AMaz'p as ſoon as you enter, 
Q. Whats the cauſe of ſalts and cryftals ſhoning int 
fuch curious ſhapes, when the liguor is evaporattd j 
auhich they abſconded before? 
A. The ſubtility or volatility of the ſaline particle 
mT contained in that liquor. | 
Wan |. Q. 1 defire you will give me your opinion, whethy 
„ tis poſſible for two people of different ſexes to have 4 
5708 entire friendſhip, without the paſſion and dgſire callid lovel 
Wl | A. We believe it poſſible, tho! it certainly requin 
the moſt judicious deportment and ſteadieſt judgmen 
in the world, to carry on a friendſhip with the fai 
ſex, abſtracted from love, ſince every obliging wor 
and action from ſuch a perſon has the power to in 
| flame our paſſions, and raiſe thoſe defires in u 
| which reaſon, on which friendſhip is founded, gene 
| rally finds itſelf too weak to ſuppreſs. - 
| 
| 
| 
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| | Q. Apollo's mighty ſons of race divine, 
4 Whom all admire, and at whoſe ſacred ſhrine 
Profirate I come my troubled mind to eaſe 

From country town, and once delightful peaſe, 

70 Albion's wwalls ; pray fokve my query, 
My poor affiifted foul being weary. 

A maid of lovely brown I did prefer, 

The Queen of love fure ne er out-did her, 

She ſcorn'd my ſuit, and did my love deſpiſe, 
1 Which made me fly to town to awvid her eyes; 
1, 10 Still refliefs 1 remain, pray tell me how 8 
61880 Va 1 may relieve my ſelf” from this deep ſlough? 
r A. Tis much that lovely brown ſhould have no f 
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„ | To cheriſh the defires of ſuch a Squire, 
„ bl | But make him thus forſake his pleaſing fair, 
Wl) | And hungry lover like, ſubſiſt on air. | 6 
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gat Js thy pow'r, O love, we all muſt own, 
nake a rhiming lover of a clown; 


b country ſports, and once delicious peaſe, 

; wade in floughs of love up to his knees, 

en to demand divine Apollb's aid, 

clean his dirty boots, or what's as bad, 

give his ſoul bright thought: raſh youth beware 
ch ſcriblers are beneath Apollb's care. 

by vanity alone could make thee hope to find, 

o ſuch ſmall merit, love and Phebus kind. 

Q. Apollo, pray teli me why abſence deſlroys love in 
r ſex, but increaſes it in ours? and you'll oblige 
ertilla. . 3 | 

4. Dear Mrs. Mertilla, ſhall Apollb beg leave to 
Il you, that you have not ſtated your queſtion right, 
tis our opinion, that abſence has the ſame effect 
either ſex. on fog £ 

Bat that it ſometimes increaſes love, at other times 
oys it, may rather happen from the circumſtances 


ſhocking reflection; when no ill uſage or infidelity 


e, becauſe the remembrance of paſt pleaſure en- 
rains the ſoul with nothing but the ſentiments of 
endearing tenderneſs, 5 | 

But if the ſeparation proceeds from want of me- 
t, defect of love or good manners, the mind em- 
ys itfelf in the contemplation of thoſe ideas, 
lich ſeem moſt reaſonable to reſtore its tranquillity, 
d with a very little trouble gets the better of that 
ſon, which has had the misfortune to be plac'd on 
unworthy object. „„ 
Q. Your anſwer is deſir d to the following query: How 
n this earth be ſupported by the airy element, according 


10 f are promoters of, and have a great veneration for 


wArdilo, , 25 : 
4. The ancients thought the earth the center of 


Gre! 


| of 


1 force him by diſdain to quit his eaſe, | . 


parting : when the ſeparation is attended with 


s been the cauſe of it, abſence certainly increaſes 


Pliny's notion ? this, Gentlemen, vill oblige thoſe 


e world, which diametrically oppoſes the notion 
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endued with motion to move always in a ſtrait line 


thi) folid, and ſometimes thick, is yet tranſparent? 


- _ agreeable to that text of Scripture, Be ge angry and s 
not? VVV BE FE ke; | 


5 3 ſo that memorable text naturally reſtrains 


ſerve an equitable proportion between the effect an 
its efficient, between our anger, and the reaſon of i 


/ 


of a ſupport; but to aſk-what ſupports the earth, ; 
to aſk what prevents it from falling into the {yn 
which 15 its center of gravity ? And to ſuch a query 
we reply, The projectile motion impreſt upon it: 
its il. creation; for as it is of the nature of bodie 


upleſs otherwiſe determin'd; and as it is of their n 
ture alſo to move towards their center of gravity, f 
theſe two different motions of the earth (namely, j 
projectile and its gravitating motion) ſo affect an, 
determine one another, as to produce that elliptic; 
figure which it annually deſcribes about the ſun, 

QQ. Nour great ability in anſwering queſtions is th 
occaſton of my troubling you with this, namely, Why gl 


A. The tranſparency of glaſs proceeds from it 
rectilinear pores, which admit the rays of light i 
paſs thro? in ſtrait lines. | 


. What is anger, and the allowable meaſares f i 


A. As anger is a paſſion or perturbation of th 
mind, occaſion'd by a real or fancied object of dil 


y theſe proper meaſures. We muſt ſo examine! 
to the ground and reaſon of our reſentment, as not t 
be angry without a cauſe. We muſt accurately ob 


we muſt be ever ready to make a ſeparate diſtindio 
between the offender and the offence z we mult nd 
ver ſuffer that unruly paſſion to be ſo predominant : 
to encroach upon our reaſon. . We mult have a ju 
regard as to the extent of our anger, ſo alſo to t 
to os & So oY IE 
Q. Where is David —— for St. Peter fas in Acts! 

34. He is not aſcended into the heavens. _. 
J. This relates only to David's body; and whe 
that was in St. Peter's time, you will find at the 20. 
EI e ver 
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erſe of the ſame chapter, compared with 1 Kings ii, 
10. and Sam. v. 9. 
Q What was the "reaſon that our Saviour at his cru- 
frion cried out, Eloi, Eloi, lama ſabachthani ? 
4. He us d that paſſionate exclamation, to denote 
ie extremity of his ſufferings for guilty men; but 
ut this was no act of deſpondency, we may learn 
om his ex iring words, Father, into thy ands I 
mmend my Spirit. 
Q. When youth and beauty charm 
. foul into defire, 

Tell me, ye Gods, what Low. | 
; To quench the quickening fire ? 
„ / why was beauty 3 
gia If not to be enjoy'd 
u why muſt men 0 blam'd, 

By Gods themſelues decoy d? 
A, When lovely youth — beauty 

And reaſon does approve, 
Phæbus declares it is no harm, 

To give a looſe to love, 
Beauty and youth were fram'd to pleale, 


of th And give us ſoft deſire, 

of eig But then to love like Deities, 
on Honour mult light the fire. 
ine 


. Right witty and merry 


s not [ We ſend you a query, 15 = 

ely e to know ill be no littlł 1 „ 

ect an Why a lover ſhould 8 

n ot Out of humour to loſe 

tinQio ſe joys which he loves without meaſure. 
uſt ne Nay, perhafs the Lady, 

1nant (But that's but a may wy 

e 5 1 | —_ as he for his foul is; 

) 


Then «»why he ſhould pout, 
I cannot make out, 

we then ſuch a lover a Fool is. 

4. That a ſlave ſhould repine, | 
His chains to reſign, CY | g 


a caſe that Apollo wants li ht in, ! Se 
1 
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Which the ſenſe of your Muſe is, 
A fond thing refuſes, +» 
The joy which his ſoul does delight in. 
Tuhat the Lady ſhould be 
As willing as he, 28 85 
And have charms both to hold and to win him, 
Veet he to ſay nay | 
Is as much as to ſay 5 
The ſpleen, or the devil is in him. 


Q. Behold a ſuppliant that in humble firain 
Has long invok'd thy oracle in vain! 
Thou all things from thy chariot'aofl ſurwey, 
Prohfic father, and the world's bright eye, 
Den ſure by thee my piteous caſe was ſeen, 
For thou a lover, and in vain haſt been: 
Say thou in whom the "ſpring of wiſdom ſyes, 
Can man at once. a lover be, and wiſe? —__ 
Oh! why ſhould J with ſuch inipetuous bent 
Pur ſue the love which I my ſelf repent, Dy 
Tho gilded wwith the name of pure and innocent. 
Next tell the means by which my foul may reign, 
And all the paſſions with due force refirain : 
That ſabject and ſubordinate they may, 
The rule of reaſon, not of ſenſe-obey ? 


A. Ves you may ve, and ſtill retain your ſeni 
When love from reaſon takes its eminence; | 
When fixt on principles, which are divine, { 
Your wwi/dom in your he will brightly: ſhine : 
But you, alas! to beauty ſeem a ſlave, { 
V 


* 


We'll teach you how its ſervile charms to wave, 
And then reſtore you to that ſtate of ſenſe you crave. 
The true intrinſick worth of beauty weigh, 


To accidents, how ſubject, and deca; 
Deceitful too, ſince ev'n fruition is, - þc 
A momentary and tumultuous b//5 ; 1 


The pureſt ;oy in expectation lyes, 
Enjoy'd it fichens, and with habit dies : 
Make virtue then the object of your ſoul, 
| Your ſenſual appetite ſhe'll ſoon controul; 
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Reſtore your peace, and fix you on a rock, 


Which 4 3 looſe deſires ſhall ne er have power 
. | 3 
Q What is the fin againfl the Holy Ghoſt 3 it being 
mentioned, but nat toli auhat it is 
4. We cannot ſay, that we are not acquainted with 
the nature of this unpardonable ſin, ſince the context 


gives us ſo clear a light into it. The Phariſees had 


maliciouſly and obſtinately aſcrib'd that wonderful 


power of God's holy Spirit, whereby our Lord was © 


enabled to caſt out devils, to an impure, to an infer- 


tiſhment. Does it not therefore plainly and naturall 
follow from the common modes of ſpeech, that ſo 


upon the croſs he condeſcended to implore their par- 


don at his father's hands; fince we read that the Holy 
Ghoſt was not yet given, that is, the publick diſpen- 
ation of that bleſſed Spirit, which was not then com- 
menc'd ; ſince St. Peter in ſome meaſure excus'd their 
ur ſen condemning the Lord of life; therefore ſome learned 


holy Spirit was not to take place till the day of pen- 
eco, till that ſignal time, when God ſet, as it were, 


ave, Wis laſt ſeal to the doctrine of his beloved Son, in 
crave MW-vbom he was well pleaſed. £ 5 
h, Q. Gentlemen, I have entertain'd my ſelf of late pretty 


much with reading your ingenious papers, as this latter 
part of my life grows, dull to me; not that I am an old 


wongn, or a young girl, but I have married an old Gen- 
inan who is wery fond of me; ¶ defire your affiftance @ 


lle by way of advice: I have for ſome feau years carre/- 


46 3 it was wot ſuitable fe ger circumſtances or conveni- 


nal agency: as therefore he reproves their inexcuſable 
wickedneſs, ſo alſo he denounces an irreverſible pu- 


terrible a denunciation has a particular regard to that 
im, that virulent fin of the Phariſees, which gave oc- 
caſion to it; but ſince after this our blefled Lord 
youchſafed to promiſe the ſame delinquents that im- 
portant ſign of his reſurrection from the dead; ſince 


and judicious divines have not irrationally concluded, 
that the unpardonableneſs of thus blaſpheming the 


ended with a young Gentleman, and lid him to an ex- 


2 | tes 
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ence to marry, lis true I never aſt' d him the queſtion, be 
cauſe I was always fearful of doing any thing which nig 

di ſoblige him; and as I believ'd my love to him was mu 

more violent and firm than his was to me. Although 1 

| had thus given my heart away, yet liſt' ning to a propoſal 

For my intereſt, and another ſubſlantial reaſon, which I te. 

fire to be excuſed the not Mmentioning, ' I married; yet fil 

Jam ſo unfortunate to continue to love the other above al 

 #hings in the world, nay even beyond my ſelf. I muſt en- 

eſs my lover is very grateful to me, and ſeems to return 
it much more now than before, ſo that I am divided by. 

zveen love and honour, and know not what meaſures h 
tale, ¶ defire your gracious advice, or 1 am bf. 

A. Madam, we think your caſe ſo plain, that there 
is little need of advice, if you would but give your 
ſelf the trouble to conſider that you run the riſque of 
loſing your peace of mind for an empty unſatisfying 
amuſement. Are virtue and honour, and the duty to 

a huſband, things to be trifled with? for ſhame, Ma- 

dam, think better on't ; Apollo bluſhes for you. You 
acknowledge it was your intereſt to marry, and we 
don't hear that your huſband uſes you ill, therefore 

we think you inexcuſable to abuſe a perſon to whom 
it is not only your duty, but your intereſt to be juſ. 

Q. is my opinion that Melchiſedech, King of Salem, 

 ewho met Abraham and blefjed him, was Shem the jon if 

Noah; for I find by the Scripture account, that Shem 
lived till near the time of Abraham's death. Now be 

being born before the flood, and living to ſo great an age, 

Ian ready to think that there were ſcarce any could givt 

an account of his deſcent 5 which I take to be the reajmi 
that the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews fays his di. 
feent is not counted. Gentlemen, your opinion is humbly de 

Air d, and in fo doing you will very much oblige J. J. 

| A. Tho' it muſt be granted, that Shen [ive with- 
in 25 years of the death of Abraham, yet we cannot 
allow Me/chiſodech and Shem to be the ſame perſon. 
His great age could no ways obſcure ſo memorable a 

_ deſcent : for can we think that one of the three great 

reſtorers of mankind, could live ſo recluſe a life, as * 

Ext EY Wo i 
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his contemporaries ſhould not know he was the ſon 
of Mah? and yet he was not an hermit, but a king; 


not a cloiſter'd monk, but prieſt of the High GOD. 
| Beſides, we are aſſured of two, namely Salah and Eber 


{and many more we may ſuppoſe); who were alive 
at this famous meeting between Melchiſedech and A.- 
brabam, and yet were 3 before the death of Noah. 
Is it at all credible that Sem ſhould be a King, where 
his Nephew Canaan was in full poſſeſſion? and there- 
fore 7 o/ephus very prudently diſſents from his con- 
ceited countrymen,. who would fain claim anceſtry 
from ſo great a perſonage. The author to the He- 


brews tells us, that Levi paid tithes to Melchiſedech in 


the loins of Abraham ;. but were your opinion true, 
he had likewiſe received tithes of Abraham in the 


E loins of Meſchiſedech,. ſince Shem was alſo one of his 


progenitors. When you thus quote the forementioned 
author, Bis deſcent is not counted, you omit ſuch a 


part of the ſentence as determines it to quite another 


ſenſe than you expound it in; for in the text it is, 
his deſcent is not counted from them, and this relates 


either to the Hebre aus in general, or the Levites in par- 
ticular. If it refer to the former (as ſome learned men 
conclude) it is a farther argument againſt you, ſince 


then Me/chiſedech was not a-K in to Abraham, who yet 


lineally came from Sem; but ſince we rather think. 


that it refers to the latter, we inſiſt not on the argu- 
ment, but would. obſerve that what you ſuppoſe to 
lignify that Melcbiſedech's deſcent was not known im- 


ports no more than that he was not of the tribe of 
Levi: but yet the ſame author in the ſame chapter ex- 
preſſes: what you fancy to be included here, without 


father, without mother, without deſcent. - And in- 


deed ſince the Scripture genealogies take no notice of 


Melchiſedech, who fo well deſerved to have had his pe- 
digree delineated, it may be rationally ſuppoſed: to have 


deen purpoſely omitted, that he might ſeem, as it 


were, inveſted with an eternal prieſthood, ſeem ty- 
pically repreſentative of the Son of God, who is prieſt 
for ever after the order of Melchiſedech. We conclude 
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therefore with the fore · cited Jeſepbus, that the king W 
of Salem was ſome great prince among the Canaanitei. 

Q Whence is the word Coffin derived? 

A. It is derived from the Greek word xd pu. co. 
Anus, which fignifies a baſket, panier, kettle or cof. 

fin, and that derived from x@©-, cavus, which figni- 
fies hollow, cavernous, or the like. 

Q. HU is obſerved that in many paſtures are rings of 19 
or 12 foot diameter, very different in colour from the other 
graſs, and by the vulgar generally called fairy rings, Pray 
give us your opinion why they are ſo diſceloured and cit. 
cular ? TEES: | 

A. Theſe rings are occaſioned by lightning, ſtrik- 
ing the part in that form, which leaving ſulphureous 
particles behind tinges the graſs with that deep colour, 

Q. Why Charon and Cerberus It Sibyl and Eneas 
paſs ſooner for having a golden bough, than they would 
dene who had it not, and what virtue that had more than 

any other bough? | Ons 


2 


irren „ St. 


A. The reaſon hereof may not be improperly a- 
ſcribed to the irrefiſtible power of gold, which is 
hereby demonſtrated to be ſo vaſtly extenſive, as to 
rule the dominions even of hell itſelf. Ba 

Q. Monfieur Apollo, je vous prie de me dire, pourguty 
tes tyrans font ordinairement les mieux ſervis, comme par 

example le tyran de la France? ; 

A. A cauſe que les tyrans ont le pouvoir abſolu, & 

parce que la crainte touche les hommes plus ſenfible- 
ment q aucune autre paſſio ee. 
Q. Dear Mr. Phœbus, fince ou bawe fo learnedly told 

1, how to make choice of our hushands, pray inform us al 

 evhat gaalifications our lovers ought to have? And you will 
oblige a Lady that is neither a hater of wit, nor f men. 

A. Witty Mrs. Manlbwve, Apollo recommends a gal- 
lant to you, that neither wants riches nor generolity, 
believing that a Lady of your penetration, when ſhe 
has money enough, will take care to help her ſelf to 
every thing elſe that ſhe likes. 5 
Q. Whence is derived the cuſlom of ſetting up May polis 
and dreſſing them up with garlands? and what is the res- 


en 
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ing / bat the mili-maids dance before their cuſtomers daors, 
tes, unh their pails dreſſèd up with plate? i Ing 
141 It was a cuſtom among the ancient Britons, be- 
o- Wl fore converted into Chriſtianity, to erect theſe May- 
cof. Wi poles, adorned with flowers, in honour of the God- 
fri- dels Flora; and the dancing of the milk-maids may 


de only a corruption of that cuſtom, in compliance 


"10 Vith the town. | EW 
they Q. Knowing the diflances of three places from each o- 
re Wi ther, and knowing the angles which they make at the eye, 
cir- ¶ viewing them from one flation ; 1 defire to know, whether 
their ſeveral diſiances from the eye may be known, and if 
rik- iy may be known, how to meaſure thim?8 
cous 4 Project the triangle made by the three places, de- 
our, tribe upon any two ſides of that triangle two ſeg- 
neas Wl ments of circles, capable of the reſpective angles, un- 
vould der which they are ſeen, which is performed by the 
than 33d propoſition of the 3d book of Euclid, the inter- 
ion of thoſe two circles will determine the poſi- 
y a- ton of the eye, and therefore the diſtances of the 
h is eye from each of thoſe places may be meaſured with 
as to the ſame ſcale as conſtructed the triangle. 
Q. Geutlemen, In reading over your Britiſh Apollo, 
r9uy Wtumb. 1. of the ſupernumerary, I thought your anſwer 
par WW 2 ſubſequent queſtion not altogether ſatisfafory to my 
mind, 3 


lu, & Whether dogs had any feeling ? And you anſaver, 
üble. that they doubtleſs are not deſtitute of that ſenſe, 
becauſe they have nerves. By which you ſeem to attri- 


all Pute feeling to matter. - 

a Now ? humbly defire you to ſolve theſe following dif- 
au feulties ; on as | 7 
ven E it poſſible that matter, however configurated, /hou'd 


+ thought, love, hatred, pain or pleaſure, Qc. 

If matter be uncapable of any of theſe, it folliws, that 

n ſhe With ” of dogs are of an immaterial ſubſtance, ergo, im- 
c 


tbeir fouls be immortal, how does it agree with the 
poles Wfnite juftice, and boundleſs mercy of God, that thoſe crea- 
, that have led an innocent life, ſhould not only be 
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made ſulject to man, who is a great finner, but alj de 
his food? 3 5 | 
And auben beaſts die, what becomes of their foul? 
A. Pain (and it is the fame with our other ſeq. 
ſations) is incompatible with material ſubſtances, in- 
aſmuch as it is nothing elſe than a perception of 
ſomething diſagreeable, and perception is an incom- 
municable property of immateriality. You therefore 
miſtook our meaning in our anſwer concerning the 
feeling of dogs. For fince the nerves are the proper 
mediums to convey tangible objects to the ſoul, from 
the certainty of the former, we infer'd a conſequence 
naturally incluſive of an immaterial foul. But ſince 
God may annihilate the ſouls of dogs at their diſſo- 
lation, this takes away the foundation of your other 
queſtions. lg gi 
Q. Pray, Gentlemen, tell me the reaſon that one of 
eur news papers is called the GAZETTE ? Wy 
A. It may probably be derived from the Greek word 
Ta da, Gaſa, atreaſure, becauſe the paper ſo called is 
a treaſure of news. Ht wr 
Q. From whence rain firfl came? 
A. The rain firſt proceeds from the vapours at. 
tracted from the earth and waters, which meeting to- 
gether condenſe into clouds, and becoming at length 
too ponderous to be ſuſpended in the air, break, and 
ſhower down again upon the earth and waters. 
On the art of Writing. | 
Q. Tell me what genius did the art invent, 
The lively image of a voice to paint. 
Who firſt the ſecret how to colour found, 
And to give ſhape to reaſon wiſely found. 
With bodies how to clothe ideas taught, 
And how to draw the pictures of a thought, 
Who taught the hand to ſpeak, the eye to hear, 
A filent language roving far and near. 
Wheſe fofteft notes out:firip loud thunder's found, 
And ſpread their accents through the world's da- round, 
Net with kind ſecrecy ſecurely roll £ 
Whiſpers of abſent friends from pole to pole. 
wg * LR A ſpeech 
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4 fuech heard by the deaf, ſpoke by the dumb, 
6 be boſe echo reaches long, long time to come, 
Which dead men Heal as well as thoſe that live, 
all ne what genius did this art contrive? _ 
A. The wiſe Egyptians by the learn'd are thought, 
To be the firſt. who uſe of writing taught. 


In hierogly phics they expreſo d their ſenſe, 
With niceſt ſcill, and wond'rous eloquence. ; 


ſen- 
in- 
1 of 
Om- 


fore Letters unknown, they did this art invent, 
| the To make thought laſting, reaſon permanent. . 
15 Til! ISIS of immortal fame aroſe, 


And taught by letters, how they might compoſe 
A dreſs to ſhew the image of the voice, 
And make ſound laſting, tho' depriv'd of noiſe. 
SHE made the dumb to ſpeak, the deaf to underſtand, . 
And taught the eye to hear the language of the hand. 
But had th' Egyptian Queen, by art divine, 
Taught how to write ſuch beanteous lines as THINE, 
Thoſe heav*nly honours ofter'd to her name ö 
Had ſhone with greater luſtre, brighter flame, 
Apollo, Are not your queſtions from fools, 
More numerous far, than from men of the ſchools 2 
A. We cannot, Sir queriſt, aſſure we have none 
Of ſuch, for your comfort, you are not alone. 


lence 
ſince 
liſſo 
other 


one of | 
word 


led 18 


rs at- 
ng to- 


2 I love a maid with all my heart; 
9 Her body and her mind, | 
Bo And beauty all men captivates e 
| To me Joe not unkind., 222g) 


Her humour”s airy to extreme, 
Her mirth is to exceſs, 
To ſeriouſneſs my. mind doth bend, 
I covet thaughtfulneſs. 
Say, wiſe Apollo, tell me how, _ 
| Our tempers to unite; 
Give.me advice, and quickly too, 
Before the troth I pligbt? 
A. TW auſpicious nuptials ne'er decline, 
Pou're lor each other made, 


rounk, She you, you her, may much refine, 
Whilſt n. can upbraid. 
5 ech 2 3. ry 
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For an exceſs may well excuſe, 
Exceſs of different kind, 
Extremes, the Virtuoſos ſay, 
An equal temper find. . 
Shou' d fire with fire chance to engage, 
Or phlegm with phlegm ſucceed, 
They'd ſcorch, or ſtupify the age, 
- _ Whilſt mixt, they'll mend the breed. 
Q. In the loft age two mighty bards did ſhine, 
Of Britiſh extract both, and both divine : 
When Milton through the empyrean ſoars, 
The readers fpirit with the poet's towers ; 
As ated by one ſoul, we're rais'd on high, 
His tranſports ſhare, and on his pinions fy, 
| But Waller, <vhen he tunes his heavenly hre, 
Makes howue more pleaſing, and improves defire ;; 
Whilft every image, and each tender thought, 
So fooths us, that we act the part he aurote. 
Or change and give to each the other's part, 
In faveet vici ſſitude they charm the heart. 
Tell me, ambitious youths of growing fame, 
Which of the two dejerves the greater name: 
#*s bard to giue the preference, tis confeſs d, 
Yet none fo equal are, but one's the beſt. 
Mor be inclin d in civil modeſt lays, 
To part the laurel, and divide the bays. _ 
What we might juſthy fear, jau need not four, 
For Phœbus will confeſs his darling fon. 
Then ſay, fince both the nobleſt paths have trod, 
Which bears the ſovereign ſlamp, which moſt reflects the Gail 
A. Haller, with all the ſweetneſs of a mule, 
His miſtreſs, and his rural ſhades purſues, 
In melting notes, like PBilamel, he mourns, 
And for his deareſt Scharia burns 
A ſprightly fancy, and bright genius ſhine, 
In the ſmooth cadence of each flowing line. 
But Milton does to nobler flights aſpire, 
With Virgil beauty, and With Homer's fire. 
In every image, IRUE SUBLIME appears, 
And every thought the ſtamp of FPhalus wears. 


Sprung 
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rung from the God, divine are all his lay, 
And claim, by true deſert, the never DYING BAYS, 
Q. Sweet Britiſh Apollo, 

This queſtion now follow 


So far as to give me an anſwer, 


Which if you'll do right, 
fill praiſe your foreſight, 
4 your fame fball aways advance, Sir. 
| Whence the ſympathy grows, 


| "Twixt corns on my toes, | 
And * rs that ſo dammabl flink, Sir, 
hen foul weather does come, 
In fair weather's room, 
And then you'll deſerve a good drink, $; ir? 
A. Where nitrous particles, 
{The firſt of your articles) 
Are diſſolved by moiſtneſs of air; 
At the mouth taken in, 
Ihe blood they begin 
* inflame, and then run ev'ry where. 
Their acidity ſtrait, 
At a violent rate, 
Flies into the pores of your corn; 
And affecting the root, 
It makes it to ſhoot | 
With pains, which can hardly be . 
| Moiſt yapours, likewiſe, 
Condenſe in the ſkies, 
And the riſing of ſtenches prevent, 
And thence to your noſe, 
Ihemſelves they expole, _ 
Which in rarify'd air loſe their ſcent, | 
No ſympathy here y 328 
In the leaſt does appear | 
rei your corns s and. the ſew'rs, ol you | 


Except you can ſhew,, 
(As likely they do); 
That your feet too as damnably Rink, 


x6 * 
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7 a Lach, who aid him to diferite the Plaus 
Rapture, and bliſs, and extaſy, and joy, 


Each Chloe hears from every love-fick boy; 
_ Give me expreſſions equal to my flame, 


_ eatholick Church, it would be mighty ſatisfa&ory to ti 
 kearned, to hear your reaſons. Yours, W. I. the fat] 


5 Jogue of fathers, we beg leave to exclude a perſon 


| wfallbilty to nonę, but the divinely inſpired author! 


hing her. 


Each me, O love! in ſweeteſt ſounds to tell, 
What in my breaſt I for Liberia feel. 


Worthy a paſſion of the brighteſt fame ; yet hu 
Let all that's tender, all that's ſoft conſpire, ſubmit 
To give a juſt deſcription of my fire ;. | neſs it 
Imagine all that's lovely in its kind, propoſ 
I 0 feaſt the ſenſes, or regale the mind: you be 
Then think, O think of ſomething more divine! Ve fen 
Tis that I feel, that more than pleaſure's mine. good a 
Q. Reading of your papers, you have one queſtion en and ev 

'  eerning the fouls of good men departed, wwhom you fix in: vt. Pa: 
mediately in heaven, wherein you differ frem the miſt 1 and ye 
the ancient fathers, Origen, St. Hillary, Victorino je@ th 
Martyr, Novatianus, ard St. Auguſtin ; and nt i the 
mention too many, I awill only tell you what two of th fouriſh 
ſay, viz. Lactantius in his vt book, chapter xxi. On- ſeem, | 
nes in una communiq; cuſtodia detinentur donec tem- tlie gre 


pus adveniat, quo maximus ſudex meritorum facia 


examen. Chryſoſtom, in his 28 Homily upon the i gene 


piſile to the Hebrews, ſaith, That Abel hath not yet n. vors in 
ceived the crown, nor Noah; and that they are ſet in a would 

place, Paying for us. And almoft all the Greek father but we 
are of the ſame ofenion. Now if you have a more cla 


Anewledpe of this matter, than thoſe famous lamps of th 


A. Whereas you mention Nowatianus in your catt- 


who made ſo great a breach in the primitive chuich Q1 
from ſuch agreeable company as he is unworthy of. re ag 
But not to r from the deſerved reputation 0 A. 1 
many ancient fathers, from whom (tho' with az we mu! 
te deference imaginable) we diſſent, we can al fe of 


— — = — 


nmiſtak es, di ſcoverable by ſuch as are confeſſedly their 
inferiors in the commonwealth of learning. You 
| phinly intimate, that ſome of the fathers were of our 


opinion: and therefore, if we diſſent from ſome, we 
yet agree with other famous lights of the catholick 
church; and if the majority be on the other fide, we 


yet humbly hope, that matters of opinion are not to 


ſubmit to the deciſion of a poll. If we, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to anſwer queſtions, may be allow'd to 
propoſe one our ſelves, we would enquire, whether 

you believe, from that text of Scripture in Gen. vi. 


The ſons of God ſaau the daughters of men, &c. That 
good angels, 22 in love with women, begat giants 
and evil ſpirits. We may venture almoſt to ſay, with 
St. PauPs aſſurance, we know that you believe it not, 
and yet we are at a loſs to tell you how you can re- 
ject that very wild opinion, without acting contrary 


b the whole ſtream of the primitive fathers, who 
fouriſh'd in the four firſt ages of the Church. As you 


ſeem, by quoting Lactantius and St. Chry/ſoftom, to lay 
the greateſt dels upon thoſe famous authors, ſo you 


are very unhappy in pitching upon the former, who 


| 18 generally agreed to have been guilty of many er- 
tors in divinity, as well as hiſtory. You ſay, it 


would be mighty ſatisfactory to have our reaſons; 


| but we thought no better. reaſons could be given in 


| matters of "divinity, than what are brought from the 
word of God, from whence we produc'd a twofold 
inſtance. But as you ſeem to prefer the authority of 
tle fathers-to the force of argument, ſo we may ſup- 


poſe, that you over-look d the one, while wholly 
immers' d in the contemplation of the other. 


Utrum angelus fit magis, &c. I bether angel be 


more agreeable to their Maker's image than man? 


A. If we reſpe&t man as in a ſtate of innocence, 


we muſt. ſtill anſwer in the affirmative, ſince we may 
fy of him, while in his firſt eſtate, thou haſt made 


aim a little lower than the angels. But as nothing 
+ FREE 504 5 more 
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of the holy Scriptures. And we hope it is no un- 
uſual thing for very great men to be guilty of ſome 


arches 'for ſeveral days, thro! all the rooms in the 
ſe, but in vain; then he retir'd into his kennel, 
chere, refuſing all manner of ſuſtenance, he dy d 3 
greater ſenſe of ſorrow could not be ſhewn by any 
nature whatever 1 | : 
Q. Why have not women beard; on their faces? _ 
J. 'Tis a defect of heat and humidity in that part: 
For by the want of heat the pores are cloſe and con- 
tracted, and the excreſcency of hairs hindred, and na- 
ure is thereby diſpoſed to divert that moiſture, Which 
might generate hairs, another way. ASK 
| * ly at the fight of a woman with child do lions 
Haar, and more violent when a male-child? 9 
4. There are many ſtrange reports given of the 
lion, as their wonderful favour to a pure virgin, their 
aſtoniſhment at a cock's crowing, &c. and all falſe ;. 
which gives us reaſon to ſuſpe& the truth of this, 
nor will we offer an anſwer, till we are better ſatiſ- 
f/d.in the matter of fact. 
_ Q. Why does not love remain after enjgment??s? 
A. We muſt beg leave to deny the univerſality of 
your propokition, ſince we can give ſeveral exam-- 
ples, wherein love not only retains its firſt i N- 
ons, but is daily improv'd. If you ask why in ſome 
it is otherwiſe? It is owing to the natural incon- 
ſlancy of their minds. If again you enquire, why it. 
often cools after fruition ? It is owing to ſatiety, - ; 
Q. Tam net ſatisfy'd in your. anſever to. a queftion- 
lately ſent to you, Viz. That the preſſure of air was the. 
reaſen of liguids paſſing through a crane, ſince it will not 
4% Bark the end out of the veſſel be as low as that 
—! ] ] —ͤ ß ²˙ A7etS -£03 I 6 
A. We ſaid, becauſe the air being ſuck'd out of 
| the crane, the liquids muſt immediately follow, which. 
leguence was continued by the preſſure of air on that 
in the veſſel, and by reaſon no air could intervene to 
impede the motion: But if the end out of the veſſel 
be not ſo low as that within, then there is an inter- 
vention of air; ſo your objection ſtrengthens our ar- 


on Q. Suppo/e 


* * 
— —— — 2 hs af,” 


tion, which is, Whether it is poſſible, and if poſſible, hr 
one may cauſe an immediate love and ee i a lady 


1 
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Q. Suppoſe a man lives in a' houſe 5 miles diſlay 
Jos Ts houſe, pray whom may he 'call hi; neigh 
bours'? There being @ wager laid on what your anfuy 
auill be? EFF 9 | 
A. In a general ſenſe all-mankind are term 
neighbours, as is imply'd in the tenth Commang. 
ment; Thou halt not covet thy neighbour's wife, &. 
in a particular ſenſe, he is your next neighbour, why 
lives neareſt to you, tho' at 500 miles diſtance. 
Q. Gentlemen, I muft deſire you to anſever this que 


by ſending one letter, or coming into her company once; M gal qu 
far it is impoſſible ever to come again into her company, Fr 
I pretend to court her? V il chee 
A. We believe it poſſible, ſince ſome of us have e; 
known inſtances: of ſich who have exchang'd hearts , at. 
at the firſt glance of their eyes. But as to your ſe. 41 
cond queſtion, how this may be effected? If we ar: ln vain 
ignorant of the ſecret, moſt certainly we cannot im- Iotrin 
part it; and if we know it, it cannot be expected we WM Since it 
| mould impart it, ſince in a year it would bring ina Q. 4 
better eſtate, than all our papers in goo year. Mn: vu 
Q. {want to be affur'd which is the right-/ide a V hin 
)“o lt 2 gig Ü g And for 
A. Properly ſpeaking, neither fide is right or left, e » 
they being only. cuſtomary terms of diſtinction. * 
2 hether- it is poſſible to make a perpetual move- ¶ Can get 
oo = ET, 
A. No, ſince how extenſive ſoever art may be, Var « 
there would be a defect in matter. V dre 
Q. Gentlemen, I have fubſcribed for your paper font WM Tat oy, 
time, which: emboldens me to enter into the liſt of the MT can 
querifts. I read in your Apollo, bearing date numb. 24. WW”: har 
concerning the inevitable lit of marriage-to a pecubar And beg 
perſon, on whom they ſpall think fit to fir their affettion; Wl |, fbi, 
now I hold on your fide what you afſert there : but ou Wl lu the 
fawour I have to beg, I am young, and in jome extra- 4 1 
ordinary way of buſaeſi, and once ford my affetion I A great 


a perſon that might. be my mate; and one night, „ , 
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l, Lau a perſon whom 1 did not knew, but am ſince 
ome to the knowledge of. My queſtion is twofold, whether 
his was a divine revelation, or a diabolical illuſion ? 
td whether I may marry this perfott without committing. 
ay fin ? Oblige me with an anſuvtr, and I will remain 
Fours, coc. VCC 
J. We neither believe it a divine revelation, nor a 
diabolical illuſion, but only a mere dream, and tho 
odd, yet accidental; and by conſequence, (if you like 
the perſon, and her circumſtances) believe it not ſuch 
to proſecute a courtſhip ; but if you do it, with bet- 
ter aſſurance of effect, becauſe you dreamt it, we 
ſhall queſtion whether you are yet fully awake. 
Butter and cheeſe of a bigneſs I'/l trim, 
Jet cheeſe it ill fink, and butter will bim: 
Which occupies moſt room, Mr, Britiſh Apollo, 
The butter or eheeſe, let your anſwer now follow? 
4. Which either does ſink, we find all our pains 
In vain to make ſenſe fink into your brain 
Totrim both, is only a ſubje& for laughter, 
lince tis more or leſs in reſpe& to the water. 
Q. Tell us, ye fons of Phœbus, why . 
e two poor fonts muſt maidens die? 
He think aue vt flaid awondrous ſeaſon, 
fnd for our hearts can't gueſs the reaſon; 
Were neither agly, old, nor tawdry, 


it madam Pride, and miſs Slopdawdry, 

Can get em ſaveet-hearts in a twinkling, 

But no man for us has an inkling : 

Mat can the meaning of it be? 

We dreſi as fine as any (be 

That wears a top-knot on her head, 

It can meet none inclin'd to wed; 

lle kave this to your wiſe conjectures, 

And beg you'll be our kind directors 

In this great and terrible matter, 

tor the fig hit of man makes our chops water ?: 
A. Maids (we juſtly ſo may call ye) 

A great misfortune does befall ye; 


—s ' 
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Nor can we chooſe-but think a pity, 


Laſſes ſo willing, and ſo witty, 
Should ſuch a tedious ſeaſon. tarry, 
And wer have once a chance to marry: 


Surely there muſt be ſome occaſion 


For this uncommon deſolation ; 
Tho! you not ugly are, nor old, 


We doubt you're given much to ſcold: 


And tho you make ſuch fair petitions, 


We fear you're ftor'd with ill conditions: 


And yet the matter's ten times worſe, 


If you're deficient in the purſe, 


The only rule then we can give you, 
Is ſelf-denial, to retrieve vou 


And keep your 
2 Damon and I, by one 
Have long endur d the pains of fruitleſs love. 


1 muſt confeſs he got the flart : And when + 


Which duly held; will ſtop your chat ring, 
ry chops from wat' ring. 
gt ſhe inſpir'd, 


Atfirft I was entangled in the fnare, 


I neither knew his 


bn, nor his paſſions — 
But fince ( ibo ri vali known) a mutual Haug 
| Betwixt us is contracted each unlocks 


His breafl, and tothe ether tells his grief. 


| Now Damon's du big with whas may render 
A troer charming in a 
Er all things my ſuperi 


; Spirits; wierd 5 


Tet is 4 EG Kale wiſe Apollo, 


N hat room hadi I 10 
M bich moſt confifts with hanour's ftricteſt mules, 


iv 


tell me 


To keep my friend, and ſuffer Ca. pain, 


Or Hang 


1 


bim purſue, and wid fucceſs obtain * 
on, bright Sir, addreſs he lovely maid, 

Nor fear to injure friendſhip by your love. 
For ſince of rivals fieree you are become 
The beſt of friends, and 55 
Directs both ſouls to friendſhip and to love. 

A friend like this, tho wretched, cannot blame, 
That his mach dearer part to bliſs * 


mpathy divine 


Gratt 


dountec 
ution | 
renth o 
ion. 

That 
f the 
theſe p 
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ant that young Damon be with charms replete, 
ith ſoothing eloquence and ſprightly wit 
dorn'd; yet beauty is the lover's gift. $ 
he might not ſee thoſe graces, which perhaps 
our friendſhip and humility beſtow. 
herefore, ſince he's diſcarded, you with honour may 
lttempt her love, nor wound your ſacred friendſhip ; ; 
[ith pleaſure then proceed, the fair obtain, | 
or one who writes like thee, can never ſue in Vain. | 
| Q. 77 Britiſh 4vi/emen, tell me why, 
Vn Pe been drunk, 4 am fo dry? 
4. That heat and thirſt; whereof you ſpeaks 
he fumes of ſpirituous liquors make. | 
Q Why ſprings in ſummer are more cold 
ban winter, pray the cauſe unfold? = | 
A. Thoſe limpid ſtreams retrieve their heats 
rom earth's recluſe ſulphureous ſeats, 
Which winter time preſerves retire, 
And which in ſummer time perſpire. 4. 
Gave aunſuer aunto Tony Scaat, 1 5 
haa mell ann auaater en an poat, | 5 
Than done banils over tanthar wart? ee 7 
A. Cauſe melk, leek breans of Jony Scoat, n 
ue theick and clommy, tho' not hoat, >» 
Inn bauil o'er, wan more weiſe do noat. | 
Q & the ſabbath of moral or poſitive obligation? Dia 
commence immediately from the creation of the world ? 
lat authority for its change from the ſeventh to the fen. 
lay of the week. 
4. The ſabbath is both of moral and ofitive obli- 
ation. Natural religion ſuggeſts to us, that we ought 
o conſecrate a proper portion of our time to the 
bounteous donor of the whole. And poſitive inſti- 
ution determines that proper portion to every ſe- 
nth day, and that in memory of the world's crea· 
on. 
That the ſabbath commenced Hom the beginning 
df — world, we may be allowed to gather from 
ele particulars. 1. This is a more probable account 
lan the number of the planets, of the heathens reckon- 


5 |; 
Wh. | | 
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| | ing their time by fepti or we 
* e | imang, or weeks. No 
Y | | be objected, that the names of the ſeveral a. ad — 1 
1 | week are denominated from the ſeven planets, fin . 
4 the aſtronomers obſerving the number of the plang 7 — 
EE to fall in with the number of the days in each weld en . 
4 might make this particular addition afterwards. 2. Sind by 
| it is ſo neceflary, that a certain time be dedicated our Re 
al the homage of a creator; and ſince none ſo prop 
| as a ſeventh day, which may perpetuate the remen Q Ae 
bl | brance of a ſix days creation, we may reaſonah| Ki Chap 
bl | ſuppoſe, that Adam was enjoined the celebration L © 
ll the ſabbath. 3. In Exodus xvi. where the Trat rey 
f receive the firſt command concerning the ſabbath, WF lg 
i is propoſed in ſuch a manner, as tho” they were nc 4 Th 
If before unacquainted with it. 4. To that paſſage pat 
'W Ger. ii. 3. And God bleſſed the ſeventh day, u "7 
1 ſanctified it; becauſe that in it he had reſted from tent 
| | his work, which God created and made; to thi ling { 
| pertinent paſſage it cannot be replied, that Mn n« ule of 
more than ſpeaks by way of prolepſis, fince it is . 8 5 
Ways allowable to fly from the letter to a figure, uit 3 
out evident neceſſity, or a reaſonable plea, But th art] 
caſe before us will admit of neither; - 2 
Ihe tranſlation of the ſabbath from the ſeventh . Q 
the firſt day of the week may be founded on vier, 
22 particulars. 1. As our Lord roſe from i in 7 
dead, (that completion, as it were, of our redem 4. O. 
tion, which to us is no leſs than a new creation) Mf Jer 
the firſt N 1 ſo his ſecond appearance and the deſce le, t! 
of the Holy Ghoſt were en the ſame day of \ Sn 
week. 2. The univerſal practice of the primitiſ em © 
Church, in this particular, may fairly be-concludedt ius G 
have been derived from apoſtolical inſtitution. 3. Inc Hege wi 
ii. 16. we read, Let no man therefore judge you! Oki 
reſpect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of ical cor 
ſabbath days; that is, let no man judge you for your Mf an 7 
; glect of them, as the context ſhews: but if any fancy ti yond | 
theſe. ſabbath. days may imply thoſe other ſabbatn,, 8 
f ohſerved by the Feaus, beſide their ſeventh days, a journ 
ä the propoſal of his doubt we ſhall endeavour to cnn Ines, y 
1 8 | | T 


— 


And now by obſerving our Chriſtian ſabbath. we 
mply with our moral obligations, by dedicating to 
x a certain portion of our time; we commemorate 
e creation of the world by a dedication of one day 
ſeven 3 we duly remember the redemption of man- 
ind, by chooſing the firſt day of the week (the day 
our Redeemer's reſurrection) for that one in ſeven, 


Q. What is the meaning of thoſe words in Eccleſiaſti- 
js, Chap. xxxviii. 8. From him is peace over all the 
wth, The whole verſe runs thus: Of ſuch doth the 
whecary make a confection, and of his works there is 
end, and from him there is peace over all the earth ? 
J. The intervening ſentences between the former 
arts of the 4th and 8th verſes come in, as it were, 
y way of parentheſis ; and as it is of the nature of 
parentheſis, that the ſenſe of the preceding and ſuc- 
keding ſentences be entirely without it, ſo the firſt 
uſe of the 4th verſe, connected with the ſecond of 
be 8th, will ſufficiently explain the ſeeming diffi- 

ul): The Lord hath created medicines out of 
he earth, and of his works there is no end, and 

om him is peace over all the earth. mT 


Q. What is the true meaning of thoſe words of our 
aviour, Mat. xxiv. 20. But pray that your flight be 
wt in the winter, nor on the ſabbath day? 

4. Our Lord is there diſcourſing of the deſtruction 
f Jeruſalem by the Roman army, repreſented by an 
vole, the imperial ſtandard : and as he bids his own 
lowers to ſeek their ſecurity by flight, ſo he gave 
hem a favourable, a miraculous opportunity, when 
ius Gallus (governor of Syria) ſuddenly rais'd the 
ege without any apparent reaſon for it. Whereupon 
te Chriſtians, in compliance with our Lord's prophe- 
cal command (to which Epiphanius adds the miniſtry 
If an Angel) fled immediately to Pella, a little city 
eyond Fordan, about 100 miles north-eaſt of Feruſa- 
Fn. Since then they were to take ſo haſty and long | 

a journey, very long with regard to their tender little 
nes, well might hey pray that their flight might 

| TY not 
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not be in the winter, a very unſeaſonable time M N 
traveling. And they had equal reaſon to deſire ti /* 
it might not be on the ſabbath day, ſince it is Ine 4. Be 
the ſuperſtitious Fews would deſtroy them in the 


flight, for prophaning, as they would ignorantly in, 


* oe 
* 7 


gine, that ſacred day of ſolemn reſt. arch 
? Q. The difference between the old and new ſhl by Sd 
4 in this century 11 days computation, which in the la 25th 

but 10, and the reaſon commonly afſign'd being that oy 4. W 


century advances a day; whether, if that be allow, 
abes not follow that aue ought to compute a day fir er 
century fince Julius Cæſar's time; and fo the diem ide 
ought to be 17 days inſtead of 11 this being the 18the 
fury fince he compos'd his calendar; if with me you FI 
prove the common anſver mention d, aſſign. a ſubſtan 
„ 7 ---.- 
A. When Julius Ceſar, 46 years before our $ 
viour's birth, was inform'd by the Egyprians, that H rticles 
ſolar year conſiſted of 365 days and fix hours, 
- accounted for the fix hours, by adding a day to eve 


+ < - — 
*. 
— — manta — 
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fourth year, which he called Anus Bi/extilic, and Ms, ane 
Leap. year; but inaſmuch as the ſolar year wa fort 
about 11 minutes of the aforementioned fix hours, M coleric 
who follow the Fulian account, add a day too mu n 15 C 
in about 130 years, and not every century, as 50 Q G 
miſtake ; but may convince your ſelf by making ii ri 
{the number of - the ſuper-abundant minutes) the d © * 
viſor 1440, the number of minutes contained in od ſei 
day. And according to this computation we ouy| be under 
to be about 1 3 days forwarder than we are. But tl eemingh 
reaſon Why they who uſe the new ſtyle are yet but i 4: 1 
days before us, is, becauſe Gregory the 13th made hi neſs an 
reformation of the Julian Calendar to commenece tom M 
mot from Julius Cæſar's time, but from the Me erriouſ 
Council, which was held in the 32 th year of Chi ded n 
And this he did, that the Vernal Equinox might ti b a c 
(namely in the year 18 2) fall out on the ſame di errabl 
of the month, that it did at the celebration of ti and all 
Miene Sy nod. when 'the fathers there preſent fut . "erves 


time of Eaſler ſolemnit 7. el in 


. * 
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Jh an egg fo hard to break the Engtb. way, | 
ud yet fo eaſy the other? „ | 
J. Becauſe the two ends of an egg are ſo globu- 
that the ſtreſs of the preſſure declines towards 
e coheſion of its parts; which is the reaſon why 
arch will vu — weight than a wy 5 

, Whence the cuſtom of reckoning the year from 
e, Marr OD 
4. We preſume it to have ſprung from Rom/b 
uperſtition, which in honour of the virgin Mary 
night appoint, that the year ſhould commence at 
ie ſame time that ſhe commenc'd the mother of 
Dir Lord, tho' it might alſo more commendably re- 
fr to the commencement of our Saviour's incarnation. 
Q. How does any catbartick potion operate? _ 
J. Cathartick, or purging potions, receiv'd into 
je ſtomach .cling to the inner coat thereof, their 
articles entring the nervous fibres, and cauſing a 
oubleſom irritation, whereby the bottom and fides 
ff the ſtomach are affected with expulſive contracti- 
as, and the purgative liquor with other humours is 
alt forth into the inteſtines, where meeting with the 
tholerick and pancreatick juices, the aforeſaid irrita- 
tion is continued, and the expulſion propagated. 
Q Gentlemen, Fibe brain be the ſeat of ſenſation, 
and ſpring of voluntary motion, pray how comes it to paſs, 
rat a viper (12 hours after it has loft its bead, bowels 
and ſein) has the one, and performs the other, as may 
be undeniably demonflrated, if you prick it at @ time when 
tmingly dead, and entirely at reſt? ? k 
4. The reaſon hereof we conceive to be the groſs- 
nels and viſcidity of the blood, wherein vipers differ 
tom moſt other animals, (as the learned Dr. Mead 
euriouſly obſerves) hereby the animal ſpirits are ren- 
fred more compact, and conſequently not ſo ſubject 
to a comminution in tranſpiration: And it is ob- 
ſervable in moſt other creatures, when life is expired, 
and all the force of the ſpirits flowing through the 
Nerves had quite ceaſed, . that the ſpirits implant- 
el in the body will for ſome ſmall time got 
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and ſhake the muſcles, and force them into a king, 
convulſions. 
Q. Ye heroes of theſe times, 
£ xcuſe theſe. ſenſeleſs rhimes : 
And as you're ſons of the Britiſh Apollo, 
And at all things moſt dext- 

__ rous, pray folve in your next, 
WW 2 in ghomy chimney the Pep 
Does always affect 

Her neſt to erect, 
And rather delight, 
Be the day ne er ſo brig ode, 

In the ſmoke of a chimney to lb! ax 

A. "Tis not long ſince we told, 
__ How the ſwallows ſhun cold, . 
When 1 in winter they duly forſake us 3 
But when ſummer draws. near, 
© "They begin to appear, 
£ And thus annual viſits they make us; 
In purſuit then of heat, 
Progne there makes her ſeat, 
Where in corner ſecure, 
| She a warmth does enſure, | 
And keeps dry, when large ſhowers o'ertake us 
Q. Dear youths, inſtruct me what to do, 
: Deferibe the path I muſt purſue 
| To find out fuveet repoſe : 

For 1 long time to eaſe my pain, : 
Have ſought the fpring, but ſought in vain, 
From whence that bleſſing flows? 
A. Much dearer Nymph, Loy gladly ſhow 
That ſweet repoſe you wiſh to know, 
Could we your trouble find; | 

But fince you name not the diſeaſe, | 
How can Apollo give you eaſe, 
Ihoc' ne'er ſo well inclin'd? 

But that you may forget your pain, 
The God directs you to maintain 
Honour and _ of mind. 


: 
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ar Britiſh Apollo, 
aur advice I will follow. 
to meet with my fixt N. 5 

* already I own 

With the reft o' the town, | 
That you're a nice ſpark at a queſlion's ſolution. og 
Then tell me, — 

5 marriage- day, 

muſt ſay, 

2 Iwill obey, 
"d xot be allow'd my own reſeruation : 

For it's fo great, | 

e a nb 
Þ a huſband, Oh ! *Tewould be a curſed wexation; 
Fan anſwer you will ſend 

To your humble ſervant's letter, 
Until ſhe makes you ſome amends, 
She muſt remain your debtor. | 


OLINDA. 
| 4. Such a queriſt as yet, - „ 

We never have met, 
ho afk d advice, yet reſolv'd what to > do; ; 

But tho? 'tis in vain, 

Your reſolve to reſtrain, 8 
Ve will tell you what all your reſerves may come to. 

Allowing your way, 

To be falſe, when you 10.) 

Honour and obey ; 

The man we hope may 
Ketain for himſelf the like reſervation: : 

And to love and to cheriſh, 
Say but for a flouriſh, 
[hen retract; and if ſo, who will find moſt vexation ? 
We've anſwerd, Madam, thus your letter: : 

And if you will believe, 
We therein have made you our debtor, 

The debt we will forgive. 
Q. 1 am mightily fal'n in love ; 

With a fon 75 ſhe Britiſh _— 5 


Vor. I, L 2 08 


2+ Se D 1h Are 


And if be my courtſhip apprbem/d, 
In riches the ſtripling ſhall wallow, 
 #hat tho 1 am ſomewhat old,, © 
My teeth are flill ſound and white 3 
And my limbs are not yet fo cold, 
Bu I know when a flea does bite. 
F therefore you'll let your ſon marry, 
And like me for better or worſe, 
Pray let not your an aber be tardy, 
A, you with for a plenary purſe? 
4. Hail! fortunate, jolly old woman, 
My ſon for thy bed ſhall.be ready : 
Make then farther offers to no man, 
But to your propoſals ſtand ſteady. 
With you we're reſolv'd to engage, 
Since your coffers. with riches abound z 
Tho' you were of Methu/alem'sage, 


And no tooth in your head could be found. | 
Thus an anſwer with ſpeed I have, made ye, 


Then let not your paſſion grow cold ; 
And fix on a day, 1 Fe: 
For we long to be fing'ring your gold. 
Q. Once, wiſe Apollo, once I was more bheſt, 
By that deceiving fair, than all the reſt 
Of her admirers, who, moſt vain, like me, 
 Expetted by the fair to pity'd be; On 
| Now, wiſe Apollo, either tell me how, . 
Quicliy to make her to my wiſhes. bow, 
Or elſe declare how ſpeedily may ſhe, 
Like Daphne chaſte be turn d into à tree. 


A. She's to a rock already turn'd to thee, 


Do needleſs to be turn'd into a tree. 


Q. Weary with toil, all hopes to gain J fe 


If you a hind affifling hand refuſe.. 


Jo point me out a certain way to bliſs, 


To guide me in the fearch of happineſs, 


In diff rent forms, Je long the! gaddeſs fought, 
And when Vvertaken, nought but ſhadow caught. 


Beauteous and fair, Tat a diſtance ſee her, 
But nothing view uncommon when ſhe's nearer. 


Lil. 


tor. 
ems 10 
fr. 52 
be fru. 
A. A 
e Gol 
enge, 
l fe 
emb 
s it we 
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i a large mountain, whoſe flupe nabus hight, 1 
hn the 2 traveller e invite * * 
yuub praſfer d hopes of wonderful delight, 
Ven at the top, with weary d fleps he gains, 
nd fome time views from off the clifts the plains, 
/ thinks the fight not worthy half his pains. y 
4. That you're defeated in your ſearch of bliſs, _ 


* 


;from miſtaken thoughts of happineſs, 

Mn fleeting joys you've ſtill your wiſhes plac'd, 
Ind for the ſubſtance only ſhadows chas d.,. 
leaſures which in the fond enjoyment paſs'd. 
nquiring fair, true bliſs alone you'll find, 

n the reflection of a quiet mind, W 
Where every thought the ſtricteſt honour wears, 
Ind the bright image of the Godhead bears. 
There you muſt fix, tis there the proſpect lyes, 5 


Which muſt reward your toil with ſweet ſurprize, 5. 
5 beauteous Canaan did the weary prophet's eyes.) 
Gentlemen, I deſire your opinion 7 the fullowing 
ſage of” Scripture, Luke xx1i. ver. 36. He that hath 
cord, let him ſell his garment and buy one; which 
ms to contradict the other paſſage in Matth. xxvi. 
Wer. 52. They that take the fword, /pall periſh with 
TR? EEE. 3 8 
4, As the latter ſhews us, that the true ſpirit of 
e Goſpel is abhorrent of the leaſt tincture of re- 
enge, productive of no other fruits than the peace. 
e fruits of righteouſneſs; ſo the former is a kind 
WE! cmblematical command, which hieroglyphically, 
it were, pre-ſignifies the terrible perſecutions that 
ere approaching, ſo.terrible indeed, that it would 
e neceſſary for the Chriſtian to purchaſe a ſword at 
le expence of his very garment, would his religion 
ut permit the uſe of it. V 
Q. Gentlemen, What's the meaning of theſe words, 
75 them to come in, part of the 23 ver. the 14 chap. 
Ft. Luke, which Monſieur Arnauld, that famous de- 
nder of tranſubſtantiation, brings in for perſecution ? 
4, The words 01 to a parable of a banquet; 
nd ſure it is not cuſtomary to compel men to 2 
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feaſt, any otherwiſe than by perſuaſion, by earnes 
by ſolicitous perſuaſion. As. the parable repreſents the 
rejection of the Feaus, and the calling of the Gentil 
ſo that expreſſion refers to the latter only. And i 
perſecution be there commanded, from that and the 
. — paſſages, it follows, that the Gentiles only arg 
the objects of perſecution: Whereas with regard uc 
the undiſcriminating ſeverity of the Romiſb church 
there is neither Fezo nor Genti/e, neither bond not 
free. In Gal. ii. 14. we read, Why compel leſt tho 


the Gentiles to live as do the Fews ? Where the con A. 
tert very clearly ſhews, that this compulſion was n uſeful 
_ otherwiſe than by example. But tho' popery wil effects 
admit of no other compulſion or conſtraint. than tha ¶ noſt d 
of perſecution, yet God acquaints us with anotheſ of mei 
_ ſort, for He conſtraineth us. : with fi 
Q. 1: Gen. i. we find that beafis were made befi ¶ rad o 
nan: in Gen. ii, Man ſeems to have been made ben Qc 
beafts, Your reconciliation of the matter? 
A. The ſacred hiſtorian obſerves the order of tim «7-6 
in chap. i. but treats of things more promiſcuoulyWſſoft.9s 
in the 20. When therefore it is ſaid, at ver. 19. Ou A," 
of the ground the Lord formed every beaſt, &c. an thoſe 
brought them unto Adam, the meaning is, that M fancy 
firſt form'd every beaſt, and after that Adan wiWyerei 
created, brought them to him. nant a 
Q. Whether there is any ſuch thing as ſtarry influnWideath 
on ſublunary bodies, abſiratted from that of heat and light WM what i 
A. To the twofold influence you mention, viWnyſte 
may add a third, namely, that ariſing from we . Q. 
ciprocal gravitation of all bodies unto one another i nemer 
 Whence the original of tides. ” 
Q. What is the final cauſe of mountains? "A 
A. Their final cauſes are as various as they are er | 
cellent. They are uſeful for the production of ſpring A. 
and rivers, for the generation of metals and mineral remec 
They defend the vallies from the ſeverities of ti then 
wind, from the inclemency of the weather. Th pers, 
afford us a great variety of both nutritive and medi 


ginal plants. They give both ſhelter and entertain 


men 


4 
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nent to many living creatures that inhabit there: 
Irhey are very agreeably ornamental to the earth, on 
account of their pleafing; their — proſpects. 
gince therefore theſe ſuperflaities of the globe, (as 
they have been thought by ſome) are ſo beautiful, ſo 
oeful, how” becoming an exclamation this, As ma- 
@ nifold are thy works, O Lord, fo in wiſdom haſt thou 
made them all f! | f | 
Q. Whether the invention of gun-powuder has dane m = 
gad or hurt - . = | 
A. Moſt good undoubtedly. For as it is very 
uſeful on ſeveral accounts, without any miſchievous 
effets attending it; ſo in war it ſelf, where it is 
moſt deſtructive, it is rather a preſerver than deſtroyer 
of men, fince in our modern accounts, we meet not = 
with ſuch proportional numbers ſlain in battle, as we 
rad of in ancient hiſtories. = 
Q Reading the lafl weekly bill of mortality, TJaw on 
the caſualties planet-firuck. I defire you would tell 
he the cauſe of this accident, and after aubat manner it 
ect the ſufferer oo . 
A. There is really no ſuch thing; but the ſearchers, 
thoſe — — women, give it in ſo, when they 
fancy the cauſe of death ariſeth from a blaſt; which, . 
were it ſo; that is not from any planet, but a malig- 
rant air, and rarely, if ever, does that terminate in 
death : The truth is, when thoſe women know not 
what to make of a diſtemper, they give it in by ſome 
myſterious name, never known to phyſicians, . 
Q Nour opinion, whether tis poſſible to mend a bad 
, or if tis, by what means may it be effefted? 
| Whereby you'll prove to theſe a kind aſſiſtant, 
Whoſe biſiueſi from their thoughts are often too 
6450 Ws FR Co 
A. Tf your defect of memory be natural, the beſt 
| remedy is to exerciſe it duly, and yet not over-bur- 
then it; but if it proceeds from accidents, diſtem- 
pers, or irregularities of life, there muſt be a parti- 
cular reſpect had to the ſeveral cauſes. Ow 


U 


22 


— 
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::.- But memory does ſeldom want repairs, 4 
1 Mhen care and diligence attend affairs. coun 
| 2, Same time fince 1 was dangerouſy ill, at which bene 

time @ flannel gown, which Jauore on my.waiſtcoat, fiark 


Ad auith firs, and.crackled like flicks a burning, but th 
continued no langer,. after pulled off, - than whilf it wu 

warms Gentlemen, 1 defirt your opinion hereof. = 
| A. This caſe, tho? very extraordinary, and almof 


incredible, we are ſo much the more apt to believe 


fince a gentleman of our ſociety, once abſerv'd n- Q 

4 ws in his ſhirt, when he was in perfect health. And ſince 
* beſides, we have been informed, that a gentlewomai i ad, 

g once wearing two flannel petticoats, and at nig. 1g, 
Pulling them off one from another, had conſtant!y fol 4 / 

about three weeks together ſeen, as it were, a fa 74. 


of fire coming from between them, tho' there wasa 
candle lighted in the roomi. At that time a fiſter 
very dear to her, lay fick of a diſtemper, of which 
The died; and the gentle woman faith, that after her 
. death, nothing of that appeared; from whence ſhe 
and ſome others, may be apt to conclude, that it i 
a thing ominous, and wrought by ſome ſupernatun 
power, to give us a warning of ſome friend's death 
and indeed it is no eaſy matter to give a good natu 
ral reaſon for it. We may only ſuppoſe; at flanne 
being apt to receive, and keep within itſelf ſome 
nitro - ſulphureous particles, which may exhale out of 
the bodies of ſome people at certain times, there ma 
be, at leaſt, a ſufficient quantity of them, to give ſome 
(Fort. of light or flame, when they come to be put i 
% ——ꝓ—ꝓ—ß—0 WK nu 
Q. lam a fingle perſon, and can live in England in 
differently well, 650 of no trade or ate. 1 underſtani 
fo much of navigation, and ſome other parts of the ma 
 thematichs, that I believe I could provide for my ſelf bet 
ter in India, though without friends. I bawe a great i 
clination to try my fortune in foreign parts, tho) I haut 


20 friends in the world to db for me here or there? Pig Can 
4 Aide me your advice, and you'll ablige yaur moſi duni I boy 
ſferwant, T. G. 1 78 N Pr Þ a 
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better known than in the dies, and have, conſe- 


if you have made any conſiderable progreſs in the 
arts you mention, we believe you ſufficiently qualified 
to provide for your ſelf either at me or abroad, and 
may therefore 3 follow the dictates of your 
own inclination. 

Q. Gentlemen, Four of us vere at the fair lateh, 
fuce a diſpute hath aroſe amongſt us which wwe conld not de- 
tick, then we laid a wager, and agreed to ſtand to Apol- 


b ſentence, it ay, «vhich vas the 7100. aas Aero i in 
the fair? 


Q. Celinda I hue, 
Her affect ions to move, 
7 great fons of Phoebus advi/e ne, 
| Becauſe I want caſh, e 
Tf A pox o that traſh,) 
| I e buff, ſcorn and FEY me "= 
A. Before you engage, 
Conſider the age, 
In which you are deſtin'd to marry;. 
Ifa wife you wou'd get, 
Bid farewel to your wit, 
For ' tis ſeldom that blockheads miſcarry, 
Q 7% Athenian Sages did of late conſpire 
To charm the Britons with a fierce defire, 
Ho mankind ſhou'd an eafy paſſage find, 8 
To drive away the doubts that cloud the mil 
They anſaver'd 7 well, and eas d a doubting heart, . 
But you ſhoot deeper with a keener dart. 
M4 once you eaſe the mind, and captivate the heart. | 
The lf ning querift charm d with your renoum, 
Owns you A God, and worſhips at your throne, 
day how a man ade woman does admire, _ 
Can force his wife from doating on her ſquire ? 
oe you're kind, and will the fin confute, 
lo ſave * wife from turnin 3 ? 5 


J. We wou'd adviſe you to continue in your o- Wr 
country, where, tho? you have no friends, you are 


quently, more reaſon to hope for encouragement 3 tho?,. 


Ad A = 
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Except you've learn'd a readier art to fly. 
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A. Poor and unhappy bard! in vain you ſue, 
Wecan, alas! no more than pity you. 
You may as well endeavour to reftrain, 
The riſing ſurges of the ſtormy main, 
As hope to better yourlamented ſtate, 
When cares and cucko/dom muſt be your fate. 
Be eaſy then and pocket up your horns, 
Imaginary ſhame true courage ſcorns. 

Q. T fain would woo a beauty to obtain 
Her love would recompence an age of pain; 
1 dare not af if oe could live, for why ? 
Her fortune is from mine exceeding bigb; 
Saveet ſons, direct me how 1 fall apply 
My hr to one that's ſo exceeding high. 
A. Perhaps ſhe lodges on the monument, 
Then ' tis but making up the ſtairs aſcent; 
And then you may molt readily apply ; 


Q. Melinda wears foe loves me, and if true, 
4 am refoks'd to love Melinda ; 
F rarities aue court, then ſureh I 
Muſt love a whore, that vows for me ford de. 
Your ſage opinion humbly I implore, 
if 1/fhall wed, or kill a Irving whore? 
A. Say, fhou'd this kill bor, ? tis but ſelf-defence; 
Or ſhe (we fear) wou'd ſoon diſpatch you hence. | 
Q For jure you can; pray tell me Ps. 
The rainbow that appears tb ſip, 
With fuch fine colours is adorn'd, | 
Hind of what matter it is formed Fun 
A. Nay, thus it is, that to your ſight, 
From diff rently refracted light, 
D pon the falling drops, the bow, 
Doth ſuch i colours ſhow. „ 
Q. Thrice learn d Apollo, whoſe advice, 
I. dathy courted by the auiſe, 
An ibe moft ſecret myſteries. 
The ſmall, alas! Yet don't refu fe, 


Thu OY query of my muſe. 
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By beauty's wondrous por  betray'd,. 
Log have I loud a charming maid. 


'd every ſoft diſſembling art 
Jo make a conqueſt of* her heart; wy 
But ſhe, relentleſs at my pain, | 4 


Treats all my love with coy diſaain 3 

51 'd beholds my anxious care, 

ives me up to ſad deſpair : 

1 „fond fool ! adore her flill, 
Aid hoe her, the againſt my will. 
O tell me, how I may remove 
This defp'rate plague of hopeleſs lobe? 
Hao I may crown my paſſion with ſucceſs, - 
07 how admire her charming beauty leſs ? 

4. When with her charms you can your follies ſee, . 
In all your wiſhes you'll ſucceſsful be. | 
Q. What's love, life, honour, ghry, wit and ane, 
Wealth, joy, grief, beauty, 1 y ger jt and ſhame, = 

I words and lines, let yours be juſi the ſame? F 
A. From Echo you may all your anſwers claim. 
Q. Ne ons of wiſdom, charming youths, 
Refobue a doubting Ja; >: 
Whether or no there's any truth 
In what old folks declare; 
They will affirm, that they have ſeen - 
Cocks s eggs, which, I declare, 
In my opinion ſeem akin | | 
To eggs laid by a mare. 5 
4. When memory and ſenſe forfake- 
Extremity of age, 
On nought you can dependance make, 
But what their corns preſage. 
A man may 's well in labour fall, . 
And ne'er your reaſon ſhock ; 
As that an. egg, tho' ne'er ſo ſmall, 
May be Eid by a cock. 
Q. Where is hell f tuated? ; 
4. The fituation of hell, or, as it is called; a local z 
tell, may juſtly be numbred among the ſecrets of Pro- 
idence, which are undiſcoverable by man. 
Ls 2 Does 
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Q Does the puniſhment of hell conſiſt of a real fire, d. 
of only the privation of the fight of God ? 
A,. Tho' it ſhould not conſiſt of a real fire, it will 
yet be more than a bare privation of the ſight of God; 
for a conſciouſneſs of ſin (however for a ſeaſon it may 
be lull'd aſleep). is naturally and irreſpectively a very 
exquiſite. tormentor: but tho we cannot be poſitive. 
1y aſſured that the holy Penmen intend any more by 
the mention they make of fire, than to repreſent the 
torments of hell under the molt terrible reſemblances 
(when yet they may infinitely exceed the images made 
uſe of) ſo neither can we ſay, that their expreſſions 
are not literally to be underſtood, fince our bodies as 
well as our ſouls will be grievouſly tormented, which. 
may be fo ordered by omnipotent diſpleaſure, as to 
be always burning, and yet never burnt. 

Qi. Are there 3 torments for greater ſinners, er 

axe all tormented aliie:? 5 | 

A. That our puniſhment will be proportionable to 

our ſins, may evidently appear, as- from the rules of 

equity, and-from ſeveral paſſages in Scripture, ſo from 

that particular paſſage in Malt. xxiv. 5 1. Je ſpall wut 
him aſunder, and appoint him a portion with the hyps- 
crites; where the hypocrites are plainly ſuppos'd to be 
puniſh'd with more than uſual ſeverity, _ 

Q. Which is the. greater fin, ſodomy or adultery ? and 
2why are not both puniſh'd with death? 
A. Of theſe two very heinous ſins the former is 
the worſt, becauſe, a guilt of ſo unnatural a dye, a- 
_ greeable to what we meet with in Roz. i. 27. But 
as ſcdomy is puniſh'd with death, ſo adultery is very 


worthy of the ſame puniſhment. But we mult leave 
- «the political part of 


of it to the wiſdom. of our law- 
r | | * ks 


Q What is the meaning of that in St. John xxi. 25, 

And there are alſo many other things, which 7% 
did, the which if they ſhould be written every one, I 

ſuppoſe that even the world itſelf could not contain 
the books that ſhould be written? 


A. It isa figure call'd an hyperbole, which, under 
| | I „ n=. SA. —_— 8885 an 
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an expreſſion literally incredible, repreſents ſomething 


* 


very extraordinary. _ 


Q. Pfalm xviii. 10. i is ſaid, 5 ialgo} avericover x* 
twonoyn oo Ia cob, cb Hich abe render, ſhall the dead 


riſe and praiſe thee? how comes ĩalgol, which ſignifies 
ohnficians, to be call d the dead ? 


A. The original in Hebrew 97ND ſignifies the 


dead, as deriv'd from VDH deficere, to faint ; whereas 
the Septuagint deriv'd it from RD") ſanavit, he cur'd : 
and the reaſon, which ſeems to have induc'd them to 
derive it from that radix, is, becauſe it has the ſame ra- 
ical letters, whereas the other radix differs in the final. 
Q What is the reaſon of the Chameleon's changing 
bis colour, and acquiring a red, black, yellow, or that of 
any cloth on which it is laid? | 


A. Before we trouble our ſelves about finding the 
| reaſon of any ſtrange phznomenon, we ſhould be very 


well aſſur'd of its being true; but we have ſome rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe& this of being only a vulgar error, as 


well as his living upon air only, ſince ſome modern 
authors of nate deny both alike, and only own, that 
according as his body is differently affected by heat 

or cold, or paſſion, his natural aſh-colour becomes 
ſomewhat reddiſh or greeniſh. Some others {ay, that 
his colour is alter'd according to the different times 


of the day, being in the morning, and towards the 


evening, of a more greeniſh hue ; at noon ſomewhat 
blacker ; in the beginning of the night pale, and whit- 


in at midnight. Whatever it be, we may ſuppoſe 
this animal to be ſo much the more ſuſceptible of a 


change of colours, that it is almoſt nothing but ſkin 
and bones, and when oppoſed to the light of the ſun, 
b very near tranſparent. Beſides, as he has that pecu- 
lar faculty of conſiderably ſwelling and contracting 
his whole body, that may alſo occaſion ſome altera - 
tion in the colour of his ſkin, according as it is more 


or leſs ſtretch d. | . 
Q. How muſt-ane do io arrive at perfectiun 


4. Steer your life according to the dictates of re- 
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ſound and ſenſe; and 
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ligion and morality, and you'll bid as fair for ths 
mark you aim at, as moral wiſdom is capable of di- 
recting you. . I 
Q. Condeſcend, I beſeech you, to give me your opinim, 
wzhether the violent paſſion of love very ill treated does mt 
conſequently turn to hatred? | | 


A. Not conſequently, Madam, for it 1 oftner 
produces depair; but we ſee different effects of that 


ungovernable paſſion, according to the different con- 
ſtitutions of thoſe it ſeizes. | 


Q. Gentlemen, I am in we with a pretty young 


Lady; fhe has money, and I have none: I defire yur 
epinion what I. ſhall do in the Caſa, and.you'll oblige your 
humble ſervant, Corydon. „ 

A. Indeed, Mr. Corydon, you would do well to 


look out for a wife with a great deal of wit, as well 
das a great deal of money, for if your brains don't 
want ſtock as much as your pocket, Apollb is very 


much miſtaken. N RY. Eon 
Q. Pray which db you count the. mol honeſt employ of 


theſe three, viz. a tayhr, a lawyer, or a miller? 
A. Fie ſie! join a lawyer with ſuch company; 


5 they hold no compariſon with each other! We know 


what you'll ſay, that-the miller's clacks, and the law- 


yer's clacks are in 1 motion, with the like 
at as the firſt grinds down 


t 
your corn, the other grinds down the ground it grow 
upon; but then (we hope) the lawyer is in a fair way 


to break the miller. Vou may urge too, that the tay- 
lor and lawyer equally ruin youwith their long bills; 
but then confider, the taylor's bill is full of. fuſtian- 
nonſenſe, ſcrolls, blots, and repetitions of the ſame - 


things differently plac'd, and, by conſequence, not wor- 
thy your underſtanding ; whilſt your lawyer, in his 


cramp law-terms, is as much above your underſtand-- | 
ing; and therefore preferable : and tho? you know not 

wat you give your money for to either, yet cer- 

tainly any would give more for a parcel of fine ſig- 


nificant words, than for ſo many falſe ſpelt blunders. 


Fis true, they both furniſh you with ſuits ; but which 
V i 
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+ the beſt workman, the taylor, who muſt-have mat - 


er to work upon; or the lawyer, who can make a 
ng ſuit out of nothing? your taylor's ſuit is gone 
in half a year, but the lawyer's will laſt often to your 
rolterity : ſuppoſe he hurries you out of breath upon 
z wrong ſcent, yet them he will give. you time, by a 
writ of Error, or Demurren, to recover your ſelf, and 
keep in faſt friendſhip to you, , whilſt. you have the 
length of one fee left. And tho“ he runs ſome out 
of their eſtates, Ife often gives to others other peoples 
eltates, which is yet ſome compenſation. Say he takes 
fees on both ſides, he then manages the cauſe. accord- 
ingly, which is ſomething analogical to equity; nay, 
put the worſt, that you are quite ruin'd, he tells you 
W it comes from your own miſ-informing of him, which, 
whether you apprehend or not, you 9 to believe, 
is ſuppoſing he beſt underſtands what belongs to his 
own buſineſs... Now your miller and taylor are by 
zo means capacitated for: ſuch fine. qualifications. as. 
FT 3555 5 
Q. Gentlemen, 7 de/ire you-wwill pleaſe to let me know 
what ſex the DEVIL is of? „%%% Or.» 
A. By his roughneſs one would take him to be of 
the maſculine gender, but ſince he ſo often appears in 
petticoats, we have more reaſon to believe him an 
HERMAPH RO DIT E. NE =: 
Pray, Gentlemen, ds Engliſhmen on Eaft-Indians 
mft value and reſpect women, fince the firſl take no quis 
without money, and the la give great ſums of money for 


ine © | | | . 
4. When the Indians give money for a wife, they 
ook upon her as a ſlave, and uſe her as a purchas'd 
vaſſal, nor confine themſelves to one alone; whereas 
dur country men, placing too great a value on the ſex 
to buy 'em as they da cattle, receive em on more ho- 
nourable terms, and ſor their perſons give them up 
o love, while for their money they exchange their 

Apollo, 7is time to lay dawn, 
44d never more baſfie the town. 1 

With 
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With your learning or parts, 

And all other arts, © 
Take this from a country clown... 

You own God Apollo's been 2 8 

His bufineſs is don; 

Both father and ſon 
Could none of thoſe queries unclo fe. 

Tis wonderful firange unto me, 

God Apollo, the SUN 

Should own he's undone 
By not anſwering thoſe Gentlemen three. 
Now, Apollo, no more blame the Pope, 

ho out of th' infallible chair is, 
Since your Godſhip's own ſelf cannot cope 

With anſwering all manner of r. 
Then how can you, his ſons, 

All nature's ſecrets ſhow, 

When your bright fathers ſelf 
Does not the cauſes know ? _ 
Al. Of being quite poz'd, you accuſe u us, 
And would (if you knew how) abuſe us, 
Whilſt all you do ſmatter, 
Is wide from the matter, 
As if only ſent to amuſe us. 
One queſtion for four you miſtake 

In laſt monthly paper, 

On which you ſo vapour, 
And might as well four hundred make: 
The Queriſt demanded to ſhow 
What th' four queſtions were 
That ne'er did appear, 


Which we muſt have been wizzards to know, 


To fee, we give you light, 
Which yet you will not prize; 

Except we find you brains 
© ARE furniſh you with eyes. 


Je following queſtion was Pi 5 the fame . 


Q. Apollo, from you the reaſon muſt come, 


*. os men = their bottles drink er the lift thumb ; 


4 
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L from the Sun, then from thence it does follow, 
4 drunkard: muſt be the wiſe God Apollo? | 
J. What! comes to us, when newly poz'd > 
Was ever ſuch a ſpark? _ 1 

But only fancying we'd lay down 
To find himſelf i'th' dark. e 
But now to your queſtion, which at the ſame time, 
[t hath little reaſon, hath ſomething of rhime: 
W Muſt h be drunk, *cauſe ſuch follow his light, 


As fools follow able arab in the night? 
I braying Sir Long-ears ſhould after you paſs 
On the road, we as well may conclude you an aſs, 
Q. We flarwelings freauently can beaſt 85 
That with Duke Humphrey wwe have din'd ; . 
Vet mnacquainted with our he, N 
Who is fo hoſpitably kind. | 
If you wwill tell us, who's the man 
That does ſo very often treat us, 
Me will endeavour, if awe can, 
That you may there as often meel us. D 
A. To our Sixth Henry, that great Peer 
Was uncle, . generouſly inchn'd _ 
To entertain gueſts all the year, 
Where at full boards they daily din'd. 
Intomb'd in Pauls, thither repair d 
___ Such as walk'd dinnerleſs the ſtreets, 
To. pleaſe themſelves how they had far d, 
And chew. the cud of. former treats. 
| We'll meet you there, Sir, at his grave, 
So civil your requeſt appears: | 
This favour we would only crave, . 
Your patience for ſome ſixty years. 
Q. Art thou the ſame, ſublime Apollo, tell, 
Whom fables once in Delphos made excel? 
If fo, I pray, a Chriſtian when become? 
Or haft been exorcis'd by. church of Rome? 
And if to ſhun that devil-hunting See, © + 
Thow ria to fix in Englith liberty? 


I bove, 
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A. Apollo always will Apoll be, 5 


And loves to ſhine in Britiſb liberty, t 
But never tells the cauſe to ls men _ thee. \ 
Q. What makes à wit be often poor © 
And what the greateſt beauty Aro * 
Since thii may h ; uband gain by feature, 


And that out-wit his fellow-creature ? 
A. Want of ſound ſenſe, his wit to uſe ; 
The laſt grows by temptation looſe. | 
. This query more II lay before ye, 
Pray 1% Apollo WHIG, or "TORY * 
Since I eſleem ye men of: feill, 
For fo are all who'we wit at will) 
Your anfuer will thus much denote, 
That as you ſay, even ſo Dll vote. 
A.. Can you the God, who rules the ſkies, 
A little party-man ſurmiſe ® _ 


Theſe noble lines came to us among mary wore. 
Q. M hence believe, Hour bright ſaciety's free 


. From one man's fuſtian importunity. 


A. For which, kind Sir, our u; thanks are due, 


| Since we can ſpare an hundred ſuch as you. 


If tender years to love may hade pretence, 


Or & boaft a wounded heart by beauty's influence, 


1 by admiring——tho"at dance ſat, 
Receid d a wound by Cupid's random bot: 


| The beauteous nymph has charms that would inſpire 


The coldeſt breaſt with ardent love's de, gfire. 

But ah! unha ppy fats Pm planted in a ſphere, 
Unworthy of 1 notice, or her care; 

Yet with ungovern'd zeal 1 hug the dart 


Dat gave the wound, tho tortur'd by the en: p 


It pleaſing ſeems, but Ob! in-uain. 
bo o fare. T never ſhall attain. 
To Phoebus then with hruer's wings 1 fy 


Fir bis advice, and hope he'll not deny, 
Tf love like this mul e die? 
- cur d con ſolate Will. benni 


. . | 4 Honeſt 
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Honeſt friend Raynard, take your lines again, 


On lover's wings they ſtrove to mount in vain, 
/mus and Cupid join'd may Phœbus move, 
Yours want the beauty, tho' they boaſt the Hue. 


. De Miſtiate. . 
8 love's bright Queen with pleaſing wonder ſtood, 
A Viewing th'inconflant ſurface of the flood, 
The rowing God of love by chance came by, 
And ftrait from ?twanging bow a ſhaft let fly; 
The flaming arrow aue, thro? the air, 
And ftrikes the /rowwy breaſt of the celeſtial fair. 
Gon as ſhe felt the 2:c4/ing pleaſure run 
Thro' ev*ry vein, ſhe thus beſpoke her ſon, 
Unlucky boy, thus to incite love's fire, 
And thy own mother wound with fierce defire, 
When Czp:d heard her ſpeak, the voice he knew, 
Strait he grows pale and tears his cheeks bedew ; 
Trembling he cries, fair Celia's charms appear 
do much like yours, I vow I thought you her. 
Q. Pray demonſtrate that rule in fpecious arithmetick,. 


that to take away an affirmative quantity, is ta ada a 


native, and to, &c. 


4. An affirmative quantity denotes the poſſeſſion 


of ſuch a ſum, but a negative quantity implies the 
abſence of it, or a debt of ſuch a value. As there- 
fore, when From my poſſeſſion of 100/. the poſſeſſion 


of 60/. is taken away, I am then worth 4ol. ſo. 


when to my poſſeſſion of 100/. is added a debt which. 
[muſtpay, of 60/. I am then worth the ſame 4%. 


Q. Doctor Hey lin poſitively ſays, the Hebrew was not 


the primitive language, Coſmography, pag. 15. line, 1. 

A. If you read the paſſage a ſecond time, you will. 
ind, that while ſpeaking of the language that was us'd. 
in common before the confuſion of languages, he 
uſes ſome ſuch expreſſion, Whether it were the Hebrew 


* 


tr any other language, which ſure ean reach no 5 1 


than a doubt; but what he poſitively aſſerts, is on 


this, that the Hebrew language was not, as the Feaus 
contend, incommunicably confin'd to the 1 


. 


gers it, he rejoiced. 
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Heber, and therefore the paſſage which you miſtake 


does no way hinder our concluding from the unmin 
gled purity and ſignificant etymologies of its words 
that the Hebrenu was the primitive language. 
Q. Hob are theſe expreſſions of our Saviour's to be un 
gerſtood, you will not come unto me, that you may 
have life; and in another place, No man can come ty 
to me, except my Father draw him? | 
A. The " ples contrariety of ſuch expreſſions e 

vidently ſhews, that as we can do nothing of oy 
ſelves without God's aſſiſtance, ſo we cannot expect 
that he ſhould work in us, without our own concur 
rence. N 8 V 

Q. A promiſe being made to Abraham of a ſon, ar t 
read, Gen. xvii. 17. he fell on his face and laughed, 
The like promiſe being made to Sarah, as we read in Gen, 
xviii. 12. ſhe laugh'd too: But Sarah 7s reproved, and 
Abraham applauded, Now I defire to know what may 
Be the cauſe thereof, when there appears no differect i 
ihe laughter and occaſſon of it? e | 
As. From the reprehenſion of the one, and the ap- 
plauſe given to the other, we may plainly gather, tha 
as. the ſame effect may proceed from different cauſes, 
fo Sarah's laughter proceeded from diſtruſt, but 4bra- 
Ham's was the conſequent of joy; and therefore when 
the text ſays, he laugh'd, the Chaldze paraphraſt ren- 


oo Q [s there now, or will there be at the reſurrectin 
any females in heaven, fince there ſeems to be no need of 
OUR + fy rb Solar ES | 
A. Since ſexes are corporeal diſtinctions, it follows, 
that there can be now no diſtinction of ſex in heaven, 
ſince the ſouls only of the Saints (which are immate- 
rial ſubſtances) are as yet in that happy place. And and 
that our riſing bodies will not be diſtinguiſhed into le 
ſexes, we may fairly gather from thoſe expreſſions I to tl 
of our Lord's, In the reſurrection they neither give, u, Vert 
are given in marriage, but are as the Angels of God. run 
Q. Ar humble ſuitor comes to beg your favourable d, bene 
| france, in the diſchſing to him the genuine ſenſe of Gen. 


VI. 2. 
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1.2. The ſons of God ſaw the daughters of men, 
that they were fair, and they took them wives of 
all which they choſe? 


rity of Cain, who were a profane generation. 

Q. Has Amter, the. Loadfione, & c. an attractive vir- 

ww? I there any ſuch thing as attraction ? | 
J. Tho' whether there be ſuch a thing as attraction 
in a proper ſenſe (an hypotheſis the ancients were 
rery fond of) cannot be determined; yet the excellent 
bir aac Newton retains the word, but ſo as in a more 
general fignification to import the endeavour or ten- 


known. 


ary, is that de excidendis vineis, fince Wine is @ good. 
cmmodity in England? 


A. That all Tycurgus's laws are not e of i i 


nitation, we may gather from his allowance of theft, 


if ſo ſubtilly managed as not to be diſcovered: nor is 
the law you mentioned fit to be copied after, ſince 


it reſtrains the bounty of Providence with an unne- 
ceſſary tate not, when a wiſer. law-giver than the 
hartan one has given us this aſſurance, that every 


creature of God is good, and to be received with. 
thankſgiving. 


Q. My curioſity begs the r of you 70 b 2 jour- 


wy to your father to inquire of him, «whether in winter 
o funmer he mofl nearly approaches us? 
4. Do you think we have ſo little curioſity as ne- 


Sg to have aſked the queſtion of our father before? 


and therefore without the fatigue of ſo. long a jour- 


ney we aſſure you, that in winter he approaches neareſt 


to the earth in general (the earth being then in the 


perigæum of that elliptical form, which it deſcribes 


round the ſun) but in ſummer comes neareſt to a 7 
pendicular over us in particular. 


Q. From. 


A. The ent of God were the children of Seth, who 
were the holy ſeed ; and rhe ſons of men were the Pale. 


dency of one body to another, whether cauſed by at- 
naction, pulſion, or any other operation as yet un- 


2 r — 1 OT _ p — — * * 


Are all Lycurgus s laws to be imitated ? or, if 
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Q. From whence did that ſaying eriſe of nine tayhry 
making a man ?95,890 5 
A. It happen'd (tis no gout matter in what year) 
that eight taylors having finiſhed conſiderable. piece; 
of work at a certain perſon of quality's. houſe (whoſe 
name authors have thought fit to conceal) and receiy. 
ing all the money due for the ſame, a virago ſervant 
maid of the houſe obſerving them to be but ſlender. 
built animals, and in their mathematical poſtures on 
their ſhop-board appearing but ſo many pieces of me 
reſolved to encounter and pillage them on the road: 
the better to compaſs her deſign, ſhe procured a very 
terrible great black-pudding, which (having way-laid 
them) ſhe preſented at the breaſt of:the foremoſt : the 
miſtaking this prop of life for an inſtrument of death, 
at leaſt for a blunder-buſs, . readily yielded up thei 
money; but ſhe not contented with that, ſeverely 
diſciplin'd them with a cudgel ſhe carried in the oth: 
hand, all which. they bore with a philoſophical reſg 
nation. Thus, eight not being able to deal with one 
woman, . by. conſequence could not make a man, on 
which account a ninth is added. *Tis the opinion o 
_ our curious Virtuoſos, that this want of courage 3. 
riſeth from their immoderate eating of cucumbers 
which too much refrigerates their bloed. However 
do their eternal honour. be it ſpoke, they have been 
often known to.encounter a ſort of canibals, to whoſe 
aſſaults they are often ſubject, not fictitious, but re 
man- eaters, and that with a lance: but two inches 
long; nay and although they go armed no farther than 
their middle- finger. „ 
Q. Why is ſteel, which is an harder body, and hu 
-cloſer pores, ſooner heated and ſoftned in fite than iron ? i 
As. We preſume that the Queriſt ſuppoſes, . that tir 
properties he aſſigns have their ſeparate as well i 
. united force, and therefore we ſhall eonſider them bot! 
ſeparately and. conjointly. That it is not neceſſary 
that an harder body. ſhould with more difficulty be 
ſoftened by fire, merely upon the account of its hard. 


neſs, may appear from hence, in that the hardeſt 3 
> | x lies 
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lies are not therefore the moſt compact; for iron is 
harder than gold, tho' leſs compact; and therefore the 
vider pores of an harder body, which afford an eaſier 
Ailton to the particles of fire, may be an over- ba- 
unce to the hardneſs of it. That a more compact 
ooch is not merely on that account the leſs ſubject to 

z ſeparation, may be evident from hence, in that the 
peculiar diſpoſition of its particles eaſy of ſeparation 
may be an over- balance to the ſmallneſs of its pores, 
for there is no neceſſary analogy between a nearer 
contiguity and a ſtricter bond of union; but ſince 
both theſe properties meet together in the queſtion, 
ſince the pores of ſteel are leſs than thoſe of iron, 
and its particles ſeemingly connected with a ſtricter 
bond, we muſt conſider the queſtion in the double re- 
ference. And there are two reaſons why there is no 
eceſſary connexion between the hardneſs of a body 
added to the cloſeneſs of its pores, and a difficulty of 
Bſeparation in its minuter particles. 1. Becauſe the pores 
of ſuch a body may be ſo rectilinear as to be more 
than a countervail to thoſe two qualities. 2. Becauſe 
ommon experience teaches us, that of ſeveral things 
ſome are more difficult of ſeparation by one method, 
and yet more eaſy by another ; and therefore, though 
the particles of ſteel may be more difficult of ſepara- 
tion by external force, it does not therefore follow 
that it may not be more eaſy of ſeparation by the 
particles of fire, which by penetrating into its inti- 
mate contexture operates quite another way. As 
therefore the particles of iron are more rigid or ſtiff. 
than thoſe of ſteel, ſo that rigidity may be able to 
reſiſt the particular modus, whereby internal agents 
nünuate themſelves, while the more pliant particles 
Pf ſteel may by that greater pliantneſs be ſo enfolded 
thin one another, as to be better able to reſiſt that 
lifferent modus, whereby external agents operate up- 
n them. And as ſteel is iron purg'd from its hete- 


Wth the natural mutation conſequent thereupon, may 
make the pores of the body to be more rectilinear. 
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dogeneous particles, ſo the removal of thoſe particles 
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Q. Tellme, Apollo, ' what's the matter 


That onions make the eyes to water p 


And what you take to be the cauſe, 
"Tho" they are "+ often ud in ſauce) 

hen eaten, they do ſo offend 
And on a ſecond meal attend, 
Yet by phyſicians are albuwd 
For the body to be very good? 

A. Thoſe diſtillations from your eyes 
From oniĩons quick euvia riſe, 


Which pierce the nerves, who then en 
A ſerious flux from either gland; 


And why thus nauſeouſly they feed, 
Does from their flatulence proceed: 


What praiſe phyſicians give them's due, 


And what experience ſays, is true. 


Q. Tell me, ye ſons of great Apollo, 
M hom wwe mortals love and follow, 


Tell me, why you turn your backs, 


And hook with feern' ow oity Quatks ? | 


Apollo fare, who poets tell, 
Did all above in pills excel, 


Can never hate our quacks below, 


Who only gueſs, but nothing know ? 


Man indeed is envious made, 


But hates the God his brother trade? 


A. Preſumptuous ſlave, who dar'd 3 
Apollo throne, and call him Quack. 


Know that keen vengeance ſhall purſue 


The follies of a wretch like you ; 
Tho PHozBus phyſfick did invent, 
No Door by a 2uack is meant; 


You might as juſtly, all nen know in, 
Compare yourſelf unto a poe? ; 


But you ſhall feel Apollbs poW-] r, 
And 4 your follies from that hour, 


May rhiming ſtill perplex your /eaden ſcull, 5 
' TA you write always much, and . dull 


Ar 
Ye 
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Jam grown a deſperate lover,, | | 

"Nor much deſpair io move her z „ | | f 
But fpould all the gains | $5 | | id 
Prove not worth the. pain, | 


The conqueſt an afe will diſcover. 


1 
Then et „% gen Whit 
Will fwoon and die; F 1 1 WH 

Tall with their e, 
Aud all a lie; © 
But when you have pot them 
Faſt hck*d in your arms, 
The fiend then appears, 
And away fly their charms, 
Am I not a coxcomb then, 
Worthy of hifſmng,, 
If I farther engage 5 
Than to pay for my 2 5 | 
J. Since your thoughts are ſo ill of the ſex, 
'Tis pity you ever ſhould vex 
A ſweet blooming fair, 
But keep as you ate, 
And never their virtues perplex. 15 
Their cheats can ne'er 
Like man's appear, 
Who boldly ſwear, 
Their virtues are 
The charms inſnare, 
Whilſt all their care 
Is how to ſhare 
The gold they bear: 
And when as they think 
You are faſt by the church, 
You leave them for ſome 
Common punk in the lurch, 
Where, when you have paid 
All you're worth for your ume 


Your 


— 


To beauty we aſpire then, and the thirſt of fame, 
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By geſtures, or noiſes ; but why 


Will various wants of motion cauſe the ſame? 
Or is it none of theſe which here I name? 


And thence adviſe you to diſcard the reſt. 
But if a fimile will beſt difplay gg 


That we your torpid lines do not admire, 
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Your limbs full of aches, 
You'll ſcarce be worth hiſſing. 
Q. Since you approve the produtt of my pen, 


Apollo ſay, Doth love refine the man ? 


Or can a heav'nly wirgin's charms inſpire 


Dull fancy with a more than native fire? 
A. The ſoul recluſe much like an embrio lyes, 

Till love ftrikes fire, the ſpark inceſſant flies 
Throughout the whole, and ſets it in a flame; 


Le ſons of Apollo, 
A, + pates . not ſhallow, 
Pray tell me the reaſon why 
2 75 cat when Se pleas'd, 
And ber paſſin is eas d, | 
Sends forth ſuch à diſmal cry? 
A. Moſt creatures, when eas'd, 
Expreſs they are pleas'd, 


Should you ſo miſtake, 
The ſoft purrings they make, 
Jo be ſuch a diſmal cry? Ns 
Q. Say, is privative heat the cauſe of cold, 
Or freezing particles, as ſome do hold? 


How adventitious cold affetts us ſo, 
That ſoon with trouble we fo torpid grow ® 
A. Heat in privation is a cauſe the ſame, 
With want of motion, tho' another name. 
And this account of cold we think the beſt, 


Our ſentiments, and ure the doubtful fray ; 
*Tis from privation of poetick fire, 


57 Pray Britiſh Apollo, 
ill you be ſo kind, 
A, foon as you're able, 

The reaſon to find, 


Ny B — d, my friend, 
I grown fo purblind? 
A. Thou fooliſh inquirer, 
Thy friend is purblind, 


By defect in his body, 5 


Like that in thy mind: 
Which if you'll but ſearch for, 
Yow'll eafily find, 


Advice to a Lady upon the death of her lover. 

HAT ! fill theſe mournful plaints, and flow- 
ing eyes! 

heſe direful piercing groans, and ſcalding fighs ! 

This energy of grief 's, alas! in vain, EE 

Twill never, never, bring him back again. 

Hark, fair one, but to our ſeraphic lays, 


our drooping ſoul we'll from the bed of ſorrow raiſe. 
Behold yon azure roof, whoſe radiant light _ 
With wond'rous glory terminates the ſight ;_ 

here dwells a lover of majeſtic grace, 

beauteous his form, ineffable his face, 

tatick all his charms, ſo good, ſo kind, 

You never can addreſs, but will acceptance find; 

\ boundleſs paſſion there you may expand, 


In object find for all your vaſt defire, 
hoſe ſoft returns of bliſs will fan the fire : 
There fix your thoughts, that ſource of light adore, 
ind ſighs and tears ſhall ne'er afflict you more, 
Pld with tumultuous joys, you ne'er conceiv'd 
before. 


[ 


Q. What does our Saviour mean, when in John viii. 


g. be ſays, Before Abraham was, I am ? 


4, He witneſſes his pre-exiſtence to the birth of 


firaham. And as he uſes the expreſſion, I am, which 
od in Exodus iii. 14. aſſumes as his proper name, 
name declarative of his eternal eſſence ; ſo he alſo 


lifes his own divinity. 


Q What avas it in Cain's ſacrifice, that diſplea ſed God S 


4. Since it is ſaid of Cain, that he * of the 
* * ground an . unto the Lord; but 
oL, I. ! * . 


— 
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Rapid as floods, which ſhores, nor rocks withſtand. 
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ſouls are their own tormentors, and believe what 
their melancholy unhappineſs ſuggeſts, that they have 
been guilty of that unpardonable ſin, they may con- 
fute themſelves by this irrefragable argument, that 
they adorn the doctrine of our Lord 7 Chrift with 
ſuch excellent virtues as muſt be allowed to be im- 
planted from above, ſince all our ſufficiency is of 
God. And ſure the ſpleen itſelf (tho' it indeed pro- 
duce very ſtrange phænomena) cannot render us ſo 
weak, as to ſuppole that the grace of God will work 
together with thoſe who are conſign'd over to eternal 
puniſhment. a” 
Q. Gentlemen, Þ long fince fent you a Latin queſtion, 
which (fince you decline anſwering in that tongue) being 
nt proper for Engliſh, 1 defire may be anſwer d imme» 
liately by directing to, &c. Pray let me hear of my queſ- 


lions out of the Saliſbury Breviary, or I Hall believe 


they are added to the four mentioned in your ſupplement z 
which, if you ſend me, I believe I can get reſokved? 


A. Pray Mr. Autiquary, or at leaſt Mr. Would be fo, 


why ſo forward at. anſwering of queſtions, before 
you can ſpell out what queſtions are aſked ? We have 
had lately ſent us 3 | 
pos'd to be a diffichlt paſſage, becauſe, (as we ima- 
cine) the young ſtripling, who ſent it, is not in a 


claſs at ſchool high enough for Livy. But as that piece 


of Latin calls for a tranſlation, ſo it ſeems here is a 
piece of Engliſb, of plain Engliſs too, that demands 
an expoſition. Apollo therefore condeſcends to be 
your expoſitor for once. Three Gentlemen ſent us 


| four queſtions, and becauſe impatient of their an- 
ſwers, ſent afterwards a fifth, to be inform'd, which 
were their four. Upon this Apollo ingenuouſly own'd, 
that he could not conjure four out of an heap of 
ſourſcore. But ſince you undertake to anſwer thoſe 


Gentlemen's laſt demand, pray caſt a figure for once, 


and try your {kill in judicial Aſtrology ; and if you 
perform to ſatisfaction, you ſhall have our cuſtom 
for the future for all the conjuring queſtions that 
hall be ſent us. As for your queſtions out of the 


M 2 | da- 


piece of Liay to tranſlate, ſup- 


£m, 
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Saliſeury Portiforium, for the major part of them, we 
refer you to a large heap of uncommon rubbiſh, to 


be found near better books in Exeter Change, where, 
(if you have not been rumaging there already) ycu 


may meet with your content. | 


Q. Why is a filly man generally term'd a coxcamb? 
A. It may perhaps be a corruption of the word 


cock's comb, or the comb of a cock, which, as an 


unneceſſary part is always cut off in game-cocks, and 
only ſuffer'd to grow upon thoſe of the dunghil; 
thence we ſay coxcomb to an unpolift'd fellow, or 4 


man whoſe. mind or perſon wants refining. 


Q. Gentlemen, ['m going into a hot country, will 
it be proper to drink much ſpirituous liquors there ? 
A. The general experience of thoſe hot countries 


will convince you, that ſpirituous liquors, if not 


taken to exceſs, are not only proper, but even neceſſary 


for the preſervatiou of your health. 


Q. Ma ſuperabundaniq ſupereminent Apollo, in th: 
moſt ſuperlative degree: Be it known to your godſhip, 
that I am a cuckold, a moſt egregious cuckold, injomuch, 


that did my horns ſprout in proportion with my cuckoldom, 
| they would firike the flars. It happen d laſt night ny 


 ewife came home a little maudling, and in her qualms to 


day ſeems to have much compunction, and promiſes to 


forſake the forbidden way. Now ſhould ſhe ceaſe whr- 


ing, wou'd ſhe not ceaſe to be a whore, and by conſe- 


quence, ceaſing to cuckold me, fhould I not ceaſe to be a 


cuckold ? If Apollo be of this opinion, it would be Fl 


great comfort, not only to many eminent traders, but alj 


| to here and there an honeſt Gentleman, who would livt 


in hopes of ſeeing an end of their diſgrace ? 


But if my horns muſt akways be my fate, 
TI gore to death all who affront my fate. 
A. Moſt exceedingly exalted cuckold, in the moſ 


extraordinary degree] Very ſorry we are, we cannot 
give you the comfort you wiſh ; for ſhould not your 


wife's compunction forſake her with her qualms, 


(which is yet to be fear'd) as a crack'd glaſs, tho 
you crack it no farther, will always remain a crack'd 


4 glaſs ; 
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glaſs; ſo ſhe being once a whore will always be one, 
and by conſequence you always a cuckold. All the 


comfort we can give, is to let your patience grow 


in proportion with your horns, and to conſider it is 
ſome comfort to find your condition not worſe than 
many of your neighbours ; and farther conſider, that 
ſhould aſſaults upon your reputation by quarrels turn 
to perſonal aſſaults, your wife has made ſome com- 
penſation by arming your head in your defenſe. 

Advance your front then like a mountain-bull, 

Till your foes tremble at your branched ſcull. 

Q. Sirs, M hat are the utmoſt effects of joy and or- 

vu; and hoc do they work on our affetions? 

A. When the ſoul is extended with joy, and drawn 
to its utmoſt ſphere of irradiation, the animal ſpirits 
mir up moſt delightful and pleaſing imaginations, and 
, aQuating the nervous ſyſtem cauſe the eyes, face, 


and other members, as it were to ſhine and leap forth; 


and the pracordia being enlivened by the influence of 
„che brain, deliver'd by the nerves, they pour forth 
be blood more rapidly through the whole body. 

; Q. Apollo, What odds will you lay, you Reep up a 
, jear p 1 


1 A. Great odds ; the brains of a gooſe againſt yours. 


* Q. 4 Engliſh one of the Languages ſpoken after the 
„ c0nfu/ion of tongues at the tower of Babel? 

7 A. If what ſome critics have affirmed were true, 
2 namely, that the Babel confuſion conſiſted not in the 
of nultiplication of Languages, but in the different ac- 
/ ceptations under which. the ſame words preſented 
tiemſelves to different perſons, this would take away 


the foundation of the queſtion ; hut tho? this be an 


admit of as ready a ſolution, ſince the Eng liſb tongue 

5 a mixture of many Languages, and therefore not 

deriv d from the above ſpecified confuſion. 1 

Q. Oft does my ſluggiſb muſe her pinions try, 

With eager tloug his to court your Deity ; 

| {panic fear ſometimes enervates all, 

do much ſhe cannot ſoar this earthly ball: : 
1 1 Amax d 


hypotheſis not to be admitted, yet the queſtion will 
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Amar, d with terror at the bold defi n, 
Left ſhe affronts Apollo or the Nine. 
Something at length, through Phoebus quitkning lig)?, 
Diſpell d her clouds, as ſwift as he the night : 
New wigour added to perform ber taſk, ö 
And humbly of his godſhip this to aff. 
Of what uſe watery flore, 
Contain'd in membrant Pericard, 
Inweſting Ger 
The magazine of gore 
Dye queſiton if not hard, 
£ fill above a e ſhalhw reach. 
Ms muſt but aſſt, you condeſcend to teach, 


A. Oh! Mighty bard, that with elaborate pains 


Doſt trim thy muſe in ſuch ſcholaſtic ſtrains; 
That doſt ſuch learn'd apologies deviſe. 
As puzzle Phebus, and the Mie ſurpriſe. 


Such thund' ring flights, as great Parnaſſus ſnake, 


From Horace plumes, and bays from Virgil take. 
Jo make a juſt return we don't aſpire, 
Content alone to read, and to admire: 
But will our ſenſe of gratitude diſcloſe, 
And ſolve the query that you now propoſe. 
That little ſtore of watery Juice, 
The heart's performance does 1 Aare, 
Its chiefeſt uſe 
Is ſmoothneſs to produce, 
To make it glibly move. 


And thus, (tis hop'd) without divine ſuggeſtion, 


Me have expounded your immortal queen.” 
Q. Pm kin io old Par, 
And have learn'd as ” 
As moſt of the lads in the nation, 

My fathers a poor man, 
Next door to à carman, 

A porter by occupation. 

| He'd have me, 8 
70 Cambridge 20 g% 
Aud Hd ta make 7 ne a Halęſnan: 
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But 1 ſay nothing ſo, 
Unwilling to go, | 
For IT ſeem to be made for a tradeſman, 
I beg your advice, Sirs, _ 
May came in a trice, Sirs, | 
For I'm ſure that your patron Apollo 
b a prophet at leaſt, 
And therefore knows beſt, 
Which will be moſt uſeful to follow & 
4. Y&ar own notion follow, 
Your father's is ſhallow ; 
And tho', as a porter, with pains 
| Great loads he may bear, To 
Ve ſafely may ſwear, EN 
The leaſt of his loads are his brains. 
Q. Ye ſons of Apollo, 
Pray tell, if youre able, 
May mouft good nags ſtale, 
Soon as litter d in fiable? © 
This queſtion reſolve, 
And T ſhall opine ; 
Ye deſerve for your pains, 
A flaſk of good wine. 
J. Hold generous querift! 
No wine, we beſeech you, 
How you may be cheaper 
Inſtructed we'll teach you: 
For Apollo's amuſement 
Your queſtion's too ſtale ; 
But a farrier will ſolve it 
For a pot of good ale. 
Q. Ye Britiſh /ons of God Apollo, 
Whoſe ſage advices thouſands follw, 
Give me @ reaſon, (if you can ) 
Why human life is like a ſpan, 
Un bortneſs, (if there les the pinch, 
[ts ſomewhat longer than an inch) 
Or do you ſo infift upon, 
Ut muſt be juſt ſo Sort and long; 


"PR IN. 
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Why not a quarter of a yard, 5 
(That's my ſpan, I hade it mea ſur d) 
As well the length of life may be, 
As that 'twixt thumb and fingers three ? | 
A. As ſome are weak, and ſome are ſtronger, 
Some ſpans are ſhort, and ſome are longer; 
Thus life's a ſpan till, (there's the pinch) 
Like infants, ſome are ſcarce an inch. 
And if your ſpan ſuits with your brains, 
Short life, alas! for you remains. | 
Q. I wald on Milbank on a day the laſt week, 
With four of my friends, ſome diverſion to ſeek, 
Me met a young lady, briſe, airy and fair, 
;o avith a maid ſervant was ſauntring there; 
IAiſß'd her with fury, and told her I thought, 
In her eyes I had met with the bleſſing 1 ſought ; 
Mell please d fhe appear d, till ber uglyfac'd maid, 
Who, to ſpeak the plain truth, was an illinatur d Fade, 
 Entic'd her to have us with ſcolding and frowns, 
For why ſhould fhe hold converſation with clowns ? 
At this Igreau angry, ſays I, you're uncivil, 
Dur miſireſs an angel, but you are a devil: 
You tempt her like Satan, to fall from her bliſs, 
And loſe a gallant, by reſenting a kiſs, 
Now query if I have my breeding betray'd, 
And the Lady diſpleas d in affronting the maid? 
A. Why really your caſe is a little obſcure, 
It muſt on her temper depend to be ſure; 
Perhaps ſhe'll forgive your affront for your kiſs, 
But that will be {till as her ladyſhip is: 
| You've your folly at leaſt, if not breeding betray'd, 
For who'd avi the miſtreſs, ſhould firſt % the maid. 


RR Surpriſe. | 
O Sylvia long my vows I had confeſt, 
With ſighs might pierce an adamantine breaſt: 
But ſtill my paſſion no returns cou'd gain, 
But ſcorns and frowns, with never, and in vain 3 
At length I ſaw beneath a myrtle ſhade, 
In floods of tears, the lovely cruel maid. 


Amaz'd 
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Amaz'd at what cou'd melt her frozen heart, 
Igently preſs'd, the wou'd the cauſe impart ; 
On that, her humid eyes began to move 

Tow'rds me, I own ſhe cry'd, at laſt I love. 
No more ſaid I, the bleſſing is too great, 

And ſtorms my breaſt like ſome ſtupendous fate; 

Tumultuous raptures revel in my ſoul, 

Too much for human nature to controul, 

But when my vi'lent paſſions, taking vent, 

In extaſy had all their vigour ſpent, 

Fond youth, ſaid ſhe, you err, I love, *tis true, 
With ardour, but, alas! it is not you. ö 
Now ſhew your love above your int'reſt wrought, 
And let young Strephon to my arms be brought; 
He'll hear his friend: You've ſuch a moving ſtrain, 
dure, when for me you cannot move in vain 

lf for your ſelf you urg'd ſo well before, 

You']l better plead for one you love far more. 

Much more ſhe {aid ; but ſtruck with the ſurprize, 
Her words fled from my ears, her image from my eyes, 
dank in death's cold embrace, and gloomy night, 
but ah ! too ſoon again return'd to hated light. 

The following queſtion (if not a counterfeit) is 
af fo peculiar a nature, that (tho of an unuſual 
length) it will not, we preſume, be the leſs accept- 
able; and therefore we have inſerted it entire, with- 
cut any alteration or contraction, that the genuine 
moughts of the diſconſolate queriſt may be the better 


ulp'd of. | 
Gentlemen, I am lately return d from the Eaſt- 
Indies, «vbere I have followed a courſe of prating for up- 
wards of 20 years; by which means I have got enough to 
maintain me in England: but being under trouble of mind 
o the many murders and robberies I have committed, 
ir which it is out of my power to make ſatisfation, I de- 
re your advice for my future behaviour, in order for mak- 
ng my peace with God almighty. My long continuance in 
Pat wicked courſe of life has given me an opportunity of 
ung acquainted with moſt of the pyrates in the Indies; 
ter haunts, force, places of refreſoment and rendezvous, 

| | 5 | | zn 


be not recommended with undeniable authority; yet 


doubt in ſo memorable an affair, were in a manner 


As I have loved you, ſays our bleſſed Lord, ſo ye allo 
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1 all ſeaſons of the year, which they are forced to obſerty divine 


by reaſon of the Monſoons ; hikewiſe their flrength, of dinar) 
avhat nation, &c. 1 have by me near twenty of theirs and dt. J 
my own ſea jour nal books, ſome of which are the obſerva- cauſe 
tions of” the beſt artiſts ; theſe give ſuch exact accounts if Ml 9 © 
the winds and currents, and ſuch eact draughts of wt WM not a 
ports, havens, bays and coaſts all over the Eaſt Indies, as ſhould 
4 never found any thing like it in any of our common charts lo, . 
and ſea draughts, which are generally erroneous ; likewip WM perſor 
#he dariation, Longitudes, &c. all which, upon a public. andere 
tion, I am ſure would be acceptable both to the merchant, WW "<p*nt 
honeſt mariner, and hydrographers. But how 1 ſhall make thoſe 
it public, I defire you to adviſe me; for as ſoo as ever not re 
id comes to light, I Hall be found out, and am then ſurt their | 
zo be hang d; for there are now in England, to my certain riſk as 
Anoauledge, thoſe whom ] have plunder d, but they know more 


it not, neither do my poor relations, whom I daily ſee, and cular 1 


avould relieve, but dare not, for fear of diſcovery. Ile: an! 
feech you, for God's jate, Gentlemen, to give me ſuch ad. deed | 
vice as may eaſe my troubled mind, and enable me to mate WM leds 
any peace with my offended Redeemer ® | may b 
A. Since you can do ſuch eminent ſervice to the if 858 
public, the very principles of heatheniſm encourage 19 5 80 
you to devote your ſelf to your country's good. Tho Gazet! 
the critics forbid us to propoſe the example ct a 
Roman Decius; tho” the ſtory of an Athenian Coaru 


from ancient records we may aſſure our ſelves, that 
multitudes of the heathens (were they in circumſtances 
according to yours) would have determin'd their be- 
haviour in ſo remarkable an inſtance, without the ir- 
reſolution of ſeeking for advice: but when we pro- 
ceed from Heatheniſm to Chriſtianity, to a religion 
the moſt heroical, the moſt public-ſpirited of any, to 


to renounce our baptiſm, and, in the language of dt. 
Paul, to deny the faith, and be worſe than an zd! 


love one another. If then his love muſt be tlie ſtan- 
dard of ours, you fall ſhort, exceedingly ſhort - fo 
Fs NY TR divies 
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divine a pattern, if in a caſe ſo every way extraor- 
dinary you have no regard to thoſe expreſſions of 
St. Fobn, Hereby perceive we the love of God, be- 
cauſe he laid down his life for us, and we ought to 
lay drewn our lives for the brethren ; and yet you are 
| not at ſuch perfect liberty as that the ſacrifice you 
ſhould make of your ſelf might be a free-will offering; 
| no, you have injur'd, notoriouſly injur'd the very 
perſons, in whoſe behalf you ſhould devote your ſelf; 
and reſtitution ſure is a neceſſary ingredient of true 
repentance. Tis true, you cannot recal the lives of 
thoſe whom in your cruelty you ſlew ; but will you 
not repair the breach, by ſo uncommon a benefit to 
their poſterity ? and yet you will not run ſo great a 
nſk as you may perhaps imagine; for her Majeity has 
more of the parent in her (unleſs ſhe ſhould ſee parti- 
cular reaſon to the contrary in her princely wiſdom) 
than not (out of tenderneſs and compaſſion, not in- 
deed to you, but to her innocent, to her loyal ſub- 
jets) to grant you her gracious pardon ; that you 
may be put into a capacity of being an evidence: but 
if you will ſend a private letter to one of her Maje- 
ſty's Secretaries of State, he will advertiſe you in the: 
Gazette what you may depend upon. 

QM is Low-ſunday call Dominica in albis ? 
A. Eafter and Whitſuntide in the ancient Church 
were the ſtated times of baptiſm; and it was the cu- 
tom for the perſons baptiz'd to wear albas weſtes, 
| white garments, as an emblem of ſpotleſs innocence,, 
which is thus expreſs'd by Venantius Honor (an old 
chriſtian poet) : | 

Fulgentes animas weſtis quoque candida ſignat; 
Et grege de niveo gaudia paſtor habet. 

A ſplendid veſt refulgent ſouls denotes, 

While on his milk-white lambs the ſhepherd dotes: 
And as it was the cuſtom to wear the white gar-- 
ments a.whole week after baptiſm, ſa they who were. 
baptiz' d at Eaſter left theſe garments off on Low-/ur- 
day (the Sunday after Eaſter ) at which time they were 
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laid up in ſome repoſitory in the church; whence Ho- 
minicà in albis, or Sunday in white. | 

Q How could the projeftors of the New-river-water 
know that the water could be conveyed from Ware 10 
London? | | 

A. As this belongs to the art of ſurveying, ſo the 
method is mechanically perform'd by the uſe of three 
inſtruments, namely water-level, and two ſtation-ſtaves, 
with moveable vanes on each of them. And becauſe 


the diſtance of London from the ſpring-head at Ware | 


may ſeem ſurprizing, obſerve that the mechanical per. 
formance is carried on by a great variety of ſtations. 


Q. Pray, Gentlemen, declare your opinion of jealouſy, 


what it is, and from whence it proceeds, and by what 
means, if any, that unhappy paſſion can be removed? 
A. Jealouſy is an ill-favour'd baſtard of love, oft 
proceeding from a conſciouſneſs of one's own de- 
tes. The beſt cure, we think, is to give a free li- 
berty ; for reſtraint often creates a real cauſe for it, it 
being natural to imagine more than there 1s in for- 
bidden fruit. | | ro apo 
QI atfire you to reſolve me one queſizon, that is, wh 
aba, the firfl inventor of conjuring ® 
A. Doubtleſs, you ſuppoſe Apollb a conjurer, to 
pick out your meaning by your ſpelling; but he diſ- 
claims all knowledge in the art, and allows the devil 
the honour of the invention. Sj 
Q. Tho" perhaps you may think it a ſhame for me to 
own it, yet fo it is, that altho' I am near 70, I am ex- 
 tremely in love with a young Lady at 16. , you will 
write a few perſuaſeoe lines to the Lady (which upon ho- 
nour I will ſhew her) and if they prevail, 1 will invite 
you all to my wedding dinner. This I muſt tell you by the 
aba, I hade gold enough. e f 
A. Madam, we are prevail'd upon by the old Gen- 
tleman, to acquaint you with what great benefits are 
likely to acerue to you from an intermarriage with 
him. Firſt, you are likely to paſs your days in the 


hearing of grave admonitions and reverend old ſaws, 
as much to the purpoſe as any thing belonging to 
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him. At night his phthiſick will ſerve for the uſe of a 
rpeating-clock, to count the hours by, which is all 
the diſturbance he is likely to give you. His flan- 
nels and ſearcloths will keep you in conſtant mind of 
our mortality. If you are wantonly inclin'd, his 
kiſſes may cure you even to an averſion to the whole 
ſex, If your fancy is ſet on youth, conſider, he may 
ſoon grow to be a child again, and fo you will meet 
the very earlieſt bloom of youth ; nor can he have juſt 
cauſe of jealouſy, ſince we know not wherein he can 
be wrong'd. You are likely to be abſolutely free alſo 
from all perplexing concerns through fears of loſing 
him. But then, Madam, he has GOLD enough: 'tis 
true indeed, you may never get at any of it, and then 
it is, as it were, no Gold; therefore we will not in- 
lit on that, if our other motives will not prevail. 

Q. If between a Gentleman and a Lady the ceremony 
of marriage is perform'd by one in a parſon's habit; the 
me knowing him to be no par ſor, ard the other thinking he 
1, whether is the gne married, and the other not? or are 
lth married, or neither ? EL. 1 | 

A. They are both married ; for while the man im- 
poſes on the woman, he obliges himſelf by giving 
her a dependance on his fincerity. 

A lefte for ninety years demiſes to another for 60 
jars from his death, is the lraſe good? | 

A. If an able counſellor hath given it poſitively un- 
der his hand, it may chance to be ſo. 


Q. When this machine in wild confafton hurl'd, 

De dreadful trumpet fhall untune the world; _ 
hen heaven and earth with fervent heat fhall burn, 
fd to their primogental form return : = 
When hills in vain ſhall ſtrcen the ſhaking rod, 
Aud mountains intercept an angry God: 5 
When juſtice ſhall its dread tribunal place, 

And fummon to the bar our guilty race; 

Wy muſt the Son decree our final ſtate © 
Why he pronounce our everlaſting fate? 


That 


Dat "twill be ſo, the mouth of truth has taught ; 


Guiltleſs he ſuffer'd once; and ſhall we grudge, 
If innocence accas'd commence a judge ? 


7 
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The reaſons why, from you are humbly ſought ? 
A. Why not the Son our judge? for who ſo fit 
Upon th'auguſt, the awful bench to fit? 

This judge is Man, and therefore will forgive, 
And ſuffer frail mortality to live. E 
The judge is GOD, and therefore will purſue 
Our guilt, expos'd to his omniſcient view. 


*Tis juſt that Pilate ſhould a change deplore, 


And dread his frowns, whom he condemn'd before, Ve 
For rebel - man he paid the price alone, | Fay thy 
And ſhan't he be allow'd to judge his own? Why 

Q. Senſeleſs and cold, my fighs can't move Our 
Her frozen breaſt to think of laue. Þir fo 

Mero ſince my fire can't melt her ſnow, Shot 

And paſſion ſtill does ſtronger grow, @90ﬀ© 70 9 
Tell how her foul I may inſpire | = FIX, 
With love, or teach me to retire? They 

A. Addreſs her in the ſofteſt ſtrain, _ On 

(Smooth numbers rarely move in vain) 1 Which 
With down of Cupid's wings your dart | #:- 

He fledg'd, thoſe ſeldom miſs the heart; Ho 

Then watch her minutes, when igclin'd With. 
With poems to regale her mind, For 
Low at her feet your off' rings lay, | Is e 
And let them all your griefs diſplay z ß He's b 

Let them your fervent flames reveal, Fro 
Your truth, your conſtancy and zeal; " Spr. 
Let them your torments ſo'exprefſs, That 
That even ſſie may wiſh them leſs. | | Fro 

In dying accents let each line We 

More ſadly flow than brightly ſhine, : As thi 

All this unfeign'd will pity move, | Doe 

And pity introduces love. Wi 
But if you find ſhe ſtill remains | In the 

Inſenſible of all your pains, _ Dic 

he ſure you have miſtook your prize, An 


Which will not to your hopes ariſe ; a4 | Why 
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4nd that ſhe's not a ſoul, by this, 

Can anſwer your expected bliſs; 

Which thoughts will quench your am'rous fire, 

And then you may with eaſe retire. 

Q. Bright God of the ꝓre, 
Who thy ſons doft inſpire, 

o this queſtion, I pray, ſend an anſwer ; 
I by Apollo ſtill chuſes 
Nine Ladies for Muſes, 

Is a fien that he ne er liv/d in France, Sir, 
From their old Salique law | 
We an argument draw, 

Har the Ladies their little reſpect ; 

Why ſhould not your father 
Our fex much the rather 
Fir fo learned an office ele ? 
Should we ſuffer our fpouſes 
To govern our howſes, 
As ver learning Sol gives them A; $; 
They by that example, | 
On our ſelves ſoon will trample, 
| I bich would bring us to a wretched condition 8 
A. Bold queriſt beware 
How you Phebus compare 

| With France's tyrannic proteQors ; 
For ſince wiſdom's abode 

Is entail'd on that God, | 

| He's beſt able to chooſe us directors. 
From the fair ſex's charms. 
Spring thoſe witty alarms 

That advance the dull rhimer to poet ; ; 
From their bounty and laws 
We deſire applauſe, 

| As the ſcenes of our Government ſhow it. 
Does not Britain rejoice 

| With a general voice, 

In the reign of illuſtrious ANNE 2 

| Did not Numens obey 

An effeminate ſway, * 


Why ugt then the portical clan? 
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Spurn the Muſes no more, 
But their pardon implore, 
Leſt the Ladies as ſpurious efteem ye ; 
And recant to your wite 
This impolitic ſtrife, 
Or a cotquean by merit we'll deem ye. 
Q. Pray good Mr. Phœbus, 
In ſolving of queries ſo flow, 
F no better you heed us, 
The reaſon, by George, I muſt know, 
How partial Apollo can be, 


Whoſe influence ought to extend 


By fate's never erring decr ce 
To all the world's end; | 
Or elſe, by the powers above, 
Since the affront you begun, 

PU complain to great ove, 


Like Joſhua, to put a ffop to the fan? 


A. Pray good Mr. Queriſt, 
If ill to full ſheets our lines flow, 
Thou but fooliſh appeareſt, 
To ask why we don't farther go. 
Say, ſhould you appeal to great Tove; 
The aſs through his caſe he would find, 
And no other anſwer you'd move, 


| But a puff behind. 


Should Apollo ſtumble like you 
In your wretched falt ring verſe, 
His riſe he'd ne'er renew, 


But without ZFofua's ſtop ſtand Kill of courſe. 


Q. The anſwer you ſent to 
The 5 9 I lent you, 


Int. jagicient your queriſi to ſerve, Sr; ; 


For you have not told yet, 
* lawful you hold it, 


At my marriage to make a reſerve, Sir. 


Suppoſing my way. 

To be falſe when T ſay, 
Honour and obey, 
Tou then hope the man may 


Male 


Mate a 
Since 
To av 


When J 


be hol 
day, 

Thus 
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Mate a reſerve, that he may perplex me. 
Since you are fo civil 
To wiſh me this evil, 


When you're in that ſtate, may pe plaguely wex ye. 


But, generous ſouls, tæabas brawely done, 
When you forgave your debtor, 

h hopes that you will flill go on, 

Pe ſent the other letter. 
A. What er's your pretence, 
We believe you've more ſenſe 

Than to doubt, if evaſions may be 
Of lawful intent, 

Or to ſay what's not meant, 

Can with virtue or honour agree. 
If in folemn way 
To your ſpouſe you ſhall ſay, 
Honour and obey, 
Yet the contrary way : 

You mean, and ſo ſpeak with deceit ; 
Ever after but few 5 
Will believe you'll be true; 

do the frolic will end in a cheat. 

Nor do's it ſuit Olinda's wit, 

To pitch on ſuch a fool 
That cannot find when he is bit, 
Or methods how to rule. | 

Advice to a young Lady in her prime. 

Ehold what luſtres now adorn 

The glowing beauties of the morn ; 

How freſh the bloom and buds appear, 

What ſcents perfume the fluid air; 

The bluſhing roſe with ſweet delight 

Regaling both the ſmell and ſight; 

The pearly dew with glitt'ring pride, 

And all the charming ſcenes beſide. 

Behold 'em now, and then anon, 

Say, where is all their glory gone? 

Thus Sia, thus *twill be with you, 

Tho' now you ſhine like pearly dew z 
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Tho' now your charms more ſweets diſcloſe, 
Than thoſe flow from the bluſhing roſe ; 
Tho' now the morn leſs luſtre yields, 
And all the beauties of the fields; 


Such is inevitable doom, 
Old age, alas! will quickly come; 


When, what we ſo admir'd before, | conſeq 
Will ne'er have pow'r to move us more. dere ac 
Then, Sylvia, now you're in your prime, any pre 
Be frugal of your precious time; 5 We Cal 
Regard with love your faithful ſwain, x. ay b 
Now, whilſt you abſolutely reign, | with n 


Your influence paſt will ne'er return again. Q. 
Q. The diſciples ſaid to our Lord in John ix. who hath Chrift « 
fanned ? this man, or his parents, that he is born blind? un, 
To which he makes this reply, Neither hath this man famed Nireh : 

nor his parents, but that the works of Gd might be nu. Wl i» C 
mifeſl. From hence fome gather the doctrine of pre-exil- WM 4 * 
| tence. Your opinion of the matter? | lwer te 
A. The paſſage does no more than prove, that re. O. 
exiſtence was a notion common among the Jes, but Nioerſe , 
our Lord might not think fit to rectify their error, N N 
but only to aflign the true cauſe of the man's being Nverſe) 
born blind. If therefore pre-exiftence be a miſtaken Wy; 92 
notion (as we think it is) his meaning is, that in IL 7 
caſe there had been ſuch a thing as pre-exiſtence, yet Nile Soc 
the ſins he might have committed in his pre exiſtent 4 
ſtate would not have been the cauſe of his preſent {round 
blindneſs; OCD | God 11 
Q. Whether if a man (not by ill huſbandry, but by White cc 
: Iles, be rendred incapable of ſatifying his debts, his cr. ¶ uon; 
 ditors, by the law of God, may deprive him of his natural Woyned 
Freedom, by keeping him in priſon during life? __ Meonpl 
A. To detain an inſolvent debtor in the confine- port? 
ment of a priſon, it is unchriſtian, it is impolitic, it Whyords 
is unmerciful, it is unjuſt, It is unchriſtian, becauſe Q 
the laws of Chriſtianity are full of tenderneſs and Wn, 
compaſſion. It is impolitic, becauſe our forgive WF 4. 
neſs of others is a neceſſary condition of our ow! BWik up 
forgiveneſs. It is unmerciful, becauſe mercy e videnc 
e againk WF 
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zrainſt judgment; it is unjuſt, becauſe liberty is more 
than equivalent to money. 25 gp 
Q. Lit not a fin to borrew more money than we have 
. 111b2ble proſpect of repaying ? „„ 
It is undoubtedly a fin, if the perſon we bor- 
my of be unacquainted with our circumſtance, and 
conſequently cheat him. But if we give him a ſin- 
re account of our affairs, we may borrow without 
ny proſpect of repaying, ſince volenti non fit injuria, 
we cannot injure the willing man; and every one 
may be allowed to ſay, may I not do what I will 
with my own ? 7 | 5 
. Some men believe, that once in Chriſt and ever in 

Chi: Fit be fo, what need was there of this admont- 
ton, Let him that flandeth take heed leſi he fall; for 
wely to fland, according to the phraſe of” Scripture, is 10 
te in Chrift 2 ng „ V 

4. We think you have given an irre fragable an- 
ſyer to your own queſtion. 

Q. Gentlemen, Llately met awith a remark on the 4th 
verſe of the 53d chapter of Iſaiah, that did à little ſur- 
prize me. In our Engliſn Bibles (the laſt clauſe of the 
verſe) mitten of God, and afflicted: but my commentator 
lays it ſhould be rendred, God himſelf ſmitten and hum- 
d. IF this be true, 1think it is a flaming ſword againſt 
the Socinian hereſy. BR . 0 

4, We ſuppoſe your commentator to have ex- 
pounded the clauſe in the ſenſe you mention, becauſe 
God in the Hebrew original is without a prefix: but 
the context will no ways admit of this interpreta- 
ton; for this ſuppoſes the perſon ſpoken of to be 
owned as a God, whereas the preface to the chapter 
(complains of incredulity, who hath believed our re- 
port ? but we have yet a whole magazine of flaming 
words againſt the Socinian hereſy. 

Q. Could not England be completely happy without the 
commodities of foreign nations, excepting ſugar? 

A, Few countries in the world could better ſub- 
lt upon native commodities than England; but pro- 
vidence for wiſe and excellent purpoſes has made rf 

| 5 5 | | | tual 
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| 7 
cual commerce to be uſeful, to be neceſſary. Heunec ſon of 
we are put in mind to eſteem every one our neigh rin the 
bour, tho' at never ſuch a diſtance from us; hence " whol: 
arts and ſciences, learning and religion travel with the on it 
Tun, and are propagated thro' the world from à {c3nM See 
ty confinement within themſelves. The My/covine 1 odie 
were over- run with barbariſm, the Chineſe with an o 5 L 
ver-weening opinion of themſelves z in evidence of the me 
latter, we appeal to that common faying of thei WM * + Is 
that they have two eyes, the Europeans one, but the Q I 
reſt of the world are blind. But we may retort it up I I. 
themſelves, and accuſe them of blindneſs in this par (los 
ticular, however quick-ſighted in other matters. 0 77 
Q. What is the reaſon that boys on Aſcenſion- day * h 
A 2 . 177% 
A. All know that the proceſſions on that day is in 415 = 
viſitation of the bounds of the pariſh. The reaſon off" /e 
their fighting may be from a natural inclination ine, ;,, 
mankind to defend the boundaries of their native L 
— 3j ow on 114 
QI beg the ſpeedy aſſiſtance of Apollo, to dire ne 1 5 
how to adviſe a dear and valuable friend, who is a pri- Mur feat 


dent young Lady, courted by a widawer that hath child, ing 
with all the demonſtrations of love and honour that mortal 6 7 
man can be capable of expreſſing ; and one convincing ar My... 
gument of his affeftion (which 1 look upon es a rarity in 
this age, when money is the chief motive that creates lr 
in the hearts of men) he generouſly offers not only to leave 
her fortune, which is a very handſom one, utterly untoucl/d 
ey him and for ever at her own diſpoſal, but will ſetth 
a very good one upon her out of his eflate, which he can 
do without wronging his children. He is a ſober man, and 
untainted with the vices of the age. Query, whether thit 
Ladys prudence can be ſuſpefted in accepting this Gentlt- 
man for her huſhand, or mine, ſhould I adviſe her to it ? 
Ai. The Lady ought to conſult her own diſpoſition 
and inclination, how far ſhe can bear with the trou— 
ble of others children; as alſo to conſider, that in that 
Rate, and in other ſtates and conditions, ſome things 
muſt be born with; then whether that trouble who { 
e e perion 
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erſon of ſo fair a character may not be higher than 
what ſhe is likely to meet with elſewhere, Upon 
te whole, if ſhe can conform herſelf thereunto, we 
ink it will rather recommend than reflect on her 
mdence to accept him, we mean, if this be the 
ny objection. 1 3 

Q. Lray tell me the reaſon from whence Spelling firſt 
gan? | ER 
7 It began with the uſe of letters. 

Mat is the muſcular motion? 

A. It is the contraction and relaxation of the 
nuſcles. | | 5 

Q being uſual for a woman with child, diſappointed 
of her longing, to mark the child with what ſhe had 
md for, I deſire to know, if /pe had long d for a hiſs, 
what mark the child would have? 1 am curious ( perhaps 
1 term it impertinent) to enquire this, becauſe a Lady 
lnce Ing' d to kiſs me at a time I had a great inclination 
8 /z London, and ws obliged to return three miles to 
ks her, when I was upon the road to what ] better lid. 

A. Perhaps it might be mark'd with that particu- 
kr feature of yours, that ſo charm'd the lady inta a 
longing to Kiſs you. . 
Q. Ingenious Sirs, ſince you ve oblig d the town, 
tow many idle pamphlets are laid down ! 
That fly like miſts before the glorious ſun. 
Uriticks with envy your bright pages read, 
thd firuck with ave fink dowon their conſcious head. 
00 bravely on, your mighty taſe purſue, 
Ind every learned bard fhall yield to you. 
The Britiſh genius in your paper ſhines, 5 
And flowing fancies grace your charming lines; 
Whilf thoſe, who are in cloudy doubts invvolu'd, 
Retarr to you, to have their queries folu'd? 
thd there more true, ſubſtantial things are told, 
Iban &er the delphick God could fpeak of old. 
lince here of late each rhiming felhw 
Troubles with queries wiſe Apollo, 
bir once (if 1 may be allw'd) ) 

Il] join among this ſeribling crowd. 
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Tell me thou mighty potentate, 
Thou prince of fam'd Parnaſſus ſeat, 
Th" opinion of a fimgte life? 
Or is it beſt I take a wife? 
Indulgent nature made me free 
Bleft with the fveets F liberty; 
Shall Ia woman's charms adore, 
And yield that freedom to her pow'r ? 
Are there in matrimonial chains | 
Sufficient Joys to recompence. their pains ? 


A. All true ſa bſtantial joys and pleaſures wait 


(When equal join'd) upon the marriage-ſlate ; 
We've then a boſom friend, which doubtleſs is 
The moſt conſummate, ſublunary bliſs; 

The all-wiſe in paradiſe this ſanction bleſt ; 
And ſure th' omniſcient knew our natures belt : 

So ſacred heav'n it ſelf the ſacred knot allows, 
The church is term'd our bleſſed Saviour" 8 ſpoule 
But when unequal rage, or tempers join, 

Or nuptials fram'd to manage a deſign ; 
When blooming virgins are to titles ſold, 

Or men their daughters proſtitute for gold; 
When vicious inclinations tempt to range, 

Or fickle diſpoſitions lead to change; 

Ten thouſand miſeries the ſtate attend, 

Which but with life (oh dreadful ſound ) will end. 
Vet this reflects not on the ſacred tie, 
But all theſe evils on depraved nature lye. 
Q. O Birtiſh Apollo, 
Whom men do fo follow, 
As being a God very wiſe z 
If it bent too much labour, 
To counſel a neighbour, 
T make bold to af your advice, 
My trade, Sirs, is learning, 
i, here I find but ſmall carning, 
Notwithflanding the pains 1 take, 
For I'm damn d, like a fool, 
To the noiſe of a ſchool, 
Aud 1 fear 2 brains Herth will ay: : 
700 
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I therefore intend, 
My life for to mend, 


7 hough I have But ſmall drink and coarſe diet, 


Tell me . J. Gall be, 
From ſo Jad a life free, 
And enjoy the moſt falence and quiet? 
A. Our labours each day, 
Might inform thy dull clay, 
The induſtrious alone we adviſe ; 
Whilſt the ſlothful mean ſlave, 
Who ſhuns all is brave, 
Is offence to our radiant eyes. 
The ſoldier with toils 
Marches o'er burning ſoils, 
And honour purſues in the chace ; 
Whilſt his aſpect erect 
Our beams does reflect, 
And we view our bright form in his face. 
But ſmall-beer and eaſe, 
It ſeems will more pleaſe, 
For which thou appear'ſt to be made; 
Then fly from our ſight, 
As fitter for night; | 
Or to ſtretch thee or loll in a ſhade, 
Q Long have 1 . flrove awith earneſt pain, 
To find a cure for love, 
But never could relief obtain, 
Or &er my cares remove 3 


Tell me, Apollo, by what por 1 may 
Baniſh the airy phantom quite away ? 


Volumes De read, but all in Vain, 
T neer can be at eaſe, | 

For bee with arbitrary reign, 
Bulaly uſurps my peace. 


Mmetimes J call in reaſon to my aid. 
But reaſon by wild Fancy is betray d. 


T know tis much beneath a man 
Jo be a woman's [lawe, 
But yet I fondly hug the chain, 
And all my ſenſe deprave. 
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Daphne I howe, tho ſhe was coy to thee, 
Perhaps, 1 78 lo, fel prove kind to me: 
F not, alas] infiru me how to find, 
Same ſpeedy comfort to my troubled mind ? 
A. Fond mortal ! thy preſumption's vain, 
 Tattempt fair Daphne's love ; 
Which we our ſelves cou'd never gain, 
| The brighteſt God above; 
Tho! dreſt in ev'ry glory of the ſkies, 
Ador'd by all, but her relentleſs eyes. 


Dread'ſt not our flames like fate will light 


On thy uncommon road, 
Or flaſhes from her eyes more bright, 
I 0o0 rival thus a God. 


Ceaſe then thy ſuit, and think we favours give, 


To hear thee thus preſume, and let thee live. 
Q. I treated Jome friends 
All laft fummer in town, 
In hopes of amends 
Por what 1 had done. 
They promiſes made, 
That when they got home, 
T ſhould be repaid 
For civility ſhown. 
Met achick have I yet 
 Receiv'd from theſe men ! 
Pray teach me to treat 


| Such fellows agen? 


A. When you treated your friends 


You'd their company in town 
That made you amends 
For civilities ſhown; 
And the treatment they met 
With your flat converſation, 
Fen made 'em forget 
To make retaliation. | 
I ben ſince your dull chat 
Gave offence to theſe men, 
Treat em only with that, 
When invited agen. | 
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Gentlemen, I am a ſoldier of fortune; ] have been { 
ſx years in the army, yet ſhe has not favour'd me with a 1 
unmiſſion ; I hade vanity enough to think I deſerve one ; 
and 1 am proſter' d one upon this conſideratson, if I make þ 13 
n application to a certain lady, who for thirty guineas 0 45 
willuſe her intereſt with my colonel in my behalf. Now, tha" | 
[can make friends to raiſe the money, and have a great i” 
itching after a commiſſion, yet Ihawe fome diſpute with my 
klf,auhether to accept one upon fuch terms. Firſl, becauſe I 185 
| think it a diminution to my honour to bear a commiſſion Ws 1 
that is purchas'd with money: and ſecondly, becauſe I 1 
hu not what the Lady is to give the colonel in lieu f 
ſuch a favour, for I know he'll do nothing for nothing; 

and on the other hand, if I do not make uſe of the pre- 
ſent opportunity, for aught I can ſee, I may go without one 

all the days of my life. Your advice is defir'd, c. 

A. We have ſeriouſly read over your caſe, and can- 
not ſee why you may not as honorably bear a pur- 
chas'd commiſſion, as many others do of equal cou- 
rage and doubtleſs equal merit with yourſelf, As 
for your fix years ſervice in the army, that does not 
at all entitle you to a commiſſion ; and you may par- 
tally ſuppoſe yourſelf a man of merit, whilſt others 
may think contrary. The ſum of money mention'd, 
we preſume you give by way of compliment to the 
Lady for this commiſhon ; which may probably, out 
of a friendly reſpect to the Lady, or by way of re- 

urn for other obligations, be granted by the colonel]. 
ds for her giving him any thing in lieu of it, we 
know not what you mean by it: but if you ſuſpect 
with reaſon any private male practices between them, 
you muſt take care not to be the author of ſuch. But 
if you refuſe the commiſſion chiefly in reſpect to its 
purchaſe, we conclude you to be more nice than wiſe. 
| Q. Whence proceed thoſe ſpots in men's and women's 
faces, called freckles ? And if ye pleaſe to tell me the 
beft away to get thoſe ſpots out without damaging the 
face, you will oblige your ſervant. J. G. . 
4. The matter, from whence thoſe ſpots or freckles 
aiſe, is a thinner portion of the choleric humour, 
Vor. I. allured 
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allured outwards by the face of the ſun attenuating 
it. Which attempting an evaporatidn is fixed to the 
cuticula, or outmoſt ſkin, which it cannot paſs through, 
And that this defœdation 
other yellow ſcums of the blood is plain, fince it i; 
chiefly familiar to thoſe that have yellow hair. Ay 
for preſcription in this and other caſes, we refer you 
to the phyſicians, that being-foreign to our purpoſe. 
QI there any univerſal being (under God) withaut 
a compoſition of individuals? ; 
A. Were there ſuch a being, it could not be called 
_ an univerſal being, ſince the logical term, univerſal, 
is applied to a ſpecies, as comprehenſive of its in- 
dividuals. And, ſince the phoenix (that rara avis in 
Ferris) is a creature of the poet's making, and not 
of God's, we are of opinion, that there is no finite 
being in the univerſe, 9 what conſiſts of individu- 
als: For as neither nature nor revelation afford us 
ſo much as a ſingle inſtance, ſo it ſeems below the 
regard of almighty wiſdom, to frame ſo particular, 
ſo ſolitary a being. And ſince the very unity of the 
_ Godhead is itſelf communicated to three ſubſiſtences, 
this perhaps may be a farther bar to the ſingularity 
of a 22 Fr ; LI 5 
Q. Worthy Sirs, I beg the favour of you *0\reſokv 
the following query: Who has been moſt rota to 
be avorli, the 2 d found out the uſe of gun-pow- 
der, or the ſoldier who invented the art of printing ? 


A. We ſhall demonſtrate, as briefly as we can, the 


good and ill effects of theſe inventions, the more ſa- 
tisfactorily to anſwer your queſtion. And firſt, The 
expeditious manner of publiſhing large volumes by 
the art of printing has undoubtedly given vaſt en- 
cCouragement to the ſtudy of all ſorts of learning ; 
nnce the extravagant charges of paying ſcribes for 
copying manuſcripts is hereby taken off, and much 
| pro numbers may be had for much leſs money, 
by which means the books publiſh'd in one country, 
are ſpread over another; and &»ow/edpe, formerly con- 
fin'd to one part of the world, is become _—_—_ 
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zut on the other hand, the ſame opportunity has en · 
courag'd the propagators of hereſy and ſchiſm, rebellion, 
and all other vices, to ſcatter their malignant doctrines 


animofity and ſedition, to raiſe new ſes, and open 
new diviſions, even to the ſhaking the very columns 
of religion and humanity : An evil, that, in our opi- 
nions, has very much over-balanced the good of the 
invention. Now let us conſider the confequences which 


that, inſtead of encreaſing, it has leflen'd the effuſion 
of blood, and mighty heaps of former ſlaughter. We 
hear nothing in our times of the hundred thouſands 
that ſo often fell in ancient battles ; we have now a 


invention has prevented the ſpilling great quanticies 
of human blood, and is conſequently preferable to 
the former, whoſe dangerous effects have often prov'd 
it fatal both to our religion and government. 

Q. Gentlemen, 7 was /ately ſeiz'd with a very wite 


m great ſhare of beauty, or good nature; and not one 
farthing to her portion. And I am ſenſible, if 1 che- 
riſp this love, and marry her, 1 ſhall ruin my ſelf. So 


nually) I object to myſelf her deficiences of beauty, good 
extremity of my paſſion. But I have found this, and 


br of you to inſtruct me what I ſhall do in this mi- 
ſerable condition; and to tell me, if poſſible, ſome way 
or other, to remove the violence of that love, that even 
againf! my will threatens my ruin ? e 

A. A miſerable caſe indeed, ſince thoſe dreadful cha- 


fore, we have confider'd your caſe, and ſhall explode 
the old antidotes of hanging, drowning, &c. and if ill- 
nature, deformity and poverty, ſhall not be effectual in 

* | | NA ſaving 
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about the univerſe; to ſow the dangerous ſeeds of - 


have attended the uſe of gun-powder, and we ſhall find 


cleaner art of war, and move with more diſpatch, and 
far leſs havock ; by which it plainly appears, that this 


Ant paſſion of love, for a young Gentlewoman, that has 


that as often as I think of her, (which is almoſt conti 
humour, and portion, in hopes to leſſen, if poſſible, the 


W 4 other means ineffetual 3 wherefore ] beg the fa- 


raters of ill-natur*d, ugly and poor, are of no force to 
ſuppreſs your flames. Out of our commiſeration, there- 
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ſaving you from the impending doom of ſcolding 
and beggary, we ſhall, laſtly, recommend you to 
the ſovereign remedy of Gordonius, dix. whi ping and 
faſting, in alluſion to the old verſicle. 
Sine Cerere, & Libero, friget Venus. 
When Bacchus and Ceres their bounty deny, 
Away the fond goddeſs of Cyprus will fly. 
| Q. One of the honeſleſt laauyers that ever you ſhone upon, 
Tho has got a prodigious flammering in his ſpeech, pro- 
Hrates himſelf as an humble ſupplicant to your ſhrine, t 
be reliewedn the premiſſes; for what is a lawyer without 
tongue? And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 
Al. Apollo, taking your petition into conſideration, 
thinks your reaſon ſomewhat ſhallow, or you would 
never have applied yourſelf to a buſineſs you are ſo 
very ill qualified for the practice of; but conſidering 
the nature of your profeſſion, we can only adviſe yon 
to make ſome monied client fee you heartily, and if 
that fails to ſet your tongue at liberty, there is no 
other remedy, you muſt &en continue, as you are, 
an honeſl LAWYER, and be dumb for ever. 


near relation, are fo ſurpris' d, as not to recover common 
reaſon again, and others the contrary : M hence does it ariſe? 
A. In an extremity of grief, (in weaker conſtitu- 

tions) the ſpirits inhabiting the brain, being over- 


Whhence the whole mar is enervated : and the præcor- 
| dia being contracted, or bound * by reaſon of 
the nerves carrying the ſame affectation from the 
brain, reſtrain the blood from its due excurſions ; 
which being heap'd up iy the ſame place, that great 
oppreſſion of the heart is cauſed, and conſequently, 
the regular diſpenſation of the ſpirits may be hindred. 
Hut in the ſtronger and wiſer ſort of men this paſſion 
is moderated ; they being indued with a richer tex. 
ture of blood and greater portion of ſpirits. 
Q. J. is proper only for men of your ſagacity to anſaver 
queſtions of judgment. I am tos well convinced of yours 
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QQ. Some perſons, at the accidental death of a child, ir | 


thrown and troubled, put on fearful imaginations; | 


to diy my ſelf the ſatisfaction of aſting, Whether in 2 
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of a firit friendſhip between two perſons of a different ſex, 


it would not be a cruelty inhuman, and a certain mark 
of unkindneſs ; nay, an eſſential breach of that friendſhip, 
ſhould he without any juſt call or obligation, put himſelf 
on making a campaign, tho he knew at the ſame time 
it would break the heart of Amaret? | | 
A. Tis ten to one, Madam, but your value for 
the perſon of this Gentleman holds a falſe light to 
your reaſon, and repreſents the noble call of honour, 
which urges him to the war, as a breach of the 
friendſhip contracted betwixt you; when in our o- 
pinion, you . rather to believe it an emulative 
zeal, which puſhes him forward to imitate the brave 
examples of his countrymen: that having purchaſed 
laurels by his valour, he may lay them at your feet, 
and deliver up himſelf your Mars, into the arms of 
„„ „„ 
Q. A Gentlewoman having had for ſome conſiderable 
time a ftrange ewweakneſs falen into her arms, inſomuch 
that foe is quite difabled of helping her ſelf any ways with 
them. Gentlemen, pray your judgment, what may be the 
cauſe of this diſlemper ? le 5 | 
A. From the account you give ns, we can ſuppoſe 
this diſorder to be no otherwiſe than paralytic. If 
it had been attended with pain, we might have ſuſ- 
pected a rheumatic cauſe ; but from ſuch a ſuperfi- 
cial deſcription no juſt derivation can be diſcovered. 
Q. deſire to know of Apollo, awhy milk is white, und 
mot red, ſince it's made of blood, as the old women ſay? 
A. That aſſertion of your old women is not al- 
lowable by our modern Anatomiſts, who, with a 
great deal of reaſon, maintain that chyle 1s the mat- 
ter out of which milk is made, and which indeed 
very much reſembles it. 5 | : 
Mae are over a glaſs of wine debating on a perpe- 
tual motion, and not able to decide the queſtion apply 
to your better judoments, and defire to know, whether there 
be any ſuch invention in the world as a perpetual motion? 
And whether Archimedes's ſphere was really moved E 
one ? So, Gentlemen, to all your healths, A. B. C. DP). 
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A. We lately anſwered, that there could be no real 


perpetual motion, on account of the defect of mat- 


ter. But if it be aſked, if ny {ſuch motion could be 

ng matter durable ? We 
anſwer, there can be no perpetual motion effected by 
the now known principles of mechaniſm, All ſprings, 
balances, c. loſe of their force by continuation ; 
and the attempt by the loadſtone is oppoſite to reaſon, 


Nor do we believe Archimedes's ſphere was mov'd by | 
one; for tho' we are apt to believe that he had dif- | 
covered ſome principles now loſt, by which he could 
remove vaſt weights in a ſhort ſpace of time, whereas | 


all principles now known require time in proportion 
to the weight they move: But thoſe inventions, be- 


ing chiefly for warlike engines, might probably be 
loſt, as not being of uſe after the invention of gun- 


powder ; but had he invented a perpetual motion, 


we believe it had not been loſt ; tho” we cannot af- 
firm, that principles capable of ſuch effects may not 
be diſcovered, and therefore would not diſcqurage the | 
Inquiſition of the ingenious. So Gentlemen, we 
pledge you, and the next toaſt is your healths. 
l defire you will in your next be pleaſed to reſolve | 
ae in the following queſtion : From whence the cuſtom of 
aur Wearing the wedding-ring upon our thumb, ſiuce when | 


wwe are married it is put upon our fourth fager? 
A. We take it to be nothing elſe but a corruption 


of that cuſtom of wearing the ring on the fourth finger. 
Q. What isthe thing called Sperma Cæti? 
A. Authors have made a great ſtir abaut it, ſome ! 
taking it to be a kind of bitumen made of a ſulphu- 
reous earth and ſalt; others, that it is the real ſperm 
or ſeed of the whale : the moderns will allow that it 


proceeds from ſome part of the whale, but not from 


the genital parts; ſome of them having known it to 
be taken out of the head; and Hoffman in his com- 
ment upon Schroder tells us, that it is either the fat 
ſubſtance of the brain itſelf, or an oily liquor fuſed | 
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Q. Having heard for a truth that a perſon diſguiſed in | - 


drink, coming home in a dark night, rode over part of & 
rapid river by the help of a narrow foot-plank, placed to 
fupply that part of the bridge which wwas mending, and be- | . 
ing the next day carried to the place where he eſcaped ſuch N 
imminent danger, died on the ſpot. As theſe facts are ſtat- 5 9 4 
ed, what do you afſizn to be the cauſe of his death, and T1 Mi 
how did or could it operate ? 5 — | 1 

A. The cauſe hereof may be aſcribed to the great | 17 
impreſſion his reflection on his mighty danger wrought | 
upon his ſpirits, which were hereby confuſed and in- 
hibited from performing their wonted functions: 
and through ſuch a failure of the animal faculty, the 
motion of the præcordia ceaſes, whence the blood 
ſtagnating within the ventricles of the heart, this 
mortal ſyncope may enſue. WES 
QQ. What do you think of the officers and ſoldiers killed 
in battle, fighting only fox the ſake of pay, and not for any 
4e of their country? „ 

A. Whether at home or abroad, it 1s ſure a very 
great deficiency not to be inflamed with a becoming 
zeal for the welfare of our country. For this is to 
act below the generous principles, not only of Chri- 
ſtianity, but of heatheniſm too. But a ſoldier may 
make the proſpect of a livelihood the only object of 
his thoughts, and yet be willing that that livelihood 
bea lawful one. And therefore, tho' he propoſes not 
to himſelf the public good. as an incentive to noble 
enterpriſes, he may yet conſider his engagement in N 
his country's ſervice as an innocent employment. e 
Whence, tho” he be very much to blame, (for who | 
can excuſe ſo ungenerous, to ſay no worſe of it, a 

procedure). he is yet free from that other kind of 

guilt, which the queriſt ſeems to fancy him charge- 
able with. „„ rune. „ 

Q. Who was thefirfl inventor of the art of painting? 

A. The moſt eſſential parts of this art are propor- 
tion, and expreſſion of action and paſſion ; which, as 
we read in Exodus xxxi. God beſtowed as a peculiar | 
gift on. Bexalzel and Aloliab, whom he filled with his 
Zu N4 > 
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ſpirit in wiſdom and underſtanding, in knowledge to 
find out curious works, to carve, &c. The foreſaid 
principally eſſential parts in painting and carving be. 


ing the ſame, nay, we may ſuppoſe delineation (the | 


firſt work in a picture) to precede carving, ſince the 
draught of a figure is made before they begin to carve 
it. After they began in black and white, the fi 
Authors according to Pin. lib. 35. cap. 1, 2, 3. were 
Ardices the Corinthian, and Telophanus the Sicyonian ; 
then Cleophantes the Corinthian brought up the uſe of 


colours, tho' principally but one; whence H:/oriopra- | 
phers called it Monochroma. Apollodorus the Athenian 
* afterwards began the uſe of the pencil; C:mor C leondis 
added much perfection by foreſhortning. After Paneus 
began the art of drawing by the life; Parrhaſius the 
| Zphefian farther adorned the art, by bringing up the 
manner of ſhadowing ; and Apellès added the laſt per- 


fection, which was perſpective. 


Q. Nour knowledge being as unconfined as your thoughts, 
I defire your ſolution of the following quęſtion. A paper | 
being delivered to a Lady, upon forfeiture of a kiſs each 
night before ſhe went to bed, if ſbt did not reſtore it to the 
ſame perſon, without adding to, or diminiſhing from it; 
_ whether (fe ſhall be allowed to cut out a piece of the pa- 


per, or put in another inſtead thereof ? 


A. By no means, for then ſhe infringes both con- 


ditions ; for ſhe cannot put in another piece till ſhe 
| hath diminiſhed it; and when it is diminiſhed, tis an 


addition to put in another piece. 
Q. is ſaid you ere ready to hear, 
And by advice redreſs 1 
Misfortunes that attend the fair, 
] hen wirtue's in diſtreſs. 
Then wretched I your aid imphre, 
Tor none more right can claim 
To virtue, the) diftreſs'd and poor, 
Poe fill preſery'd my fame. 
DA generous youth ] once enjoy'd, 
His fertune awas his favord, 


Which 
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Which oft xvith honour he employ'd, 

For Britain's common good. 

But, oh! by fatal chance of war, 

Mall my hopes bereft, 

I deftitute do now deſpair, 

No expectation left ? ; | 
A. Lady, chear up, exert freſh charms, * 
Dor thus dejected be, 

For they that deal in love and arms: 

Mͤͤuſt diſappointments ſee. 
Virtue, that ſtar which gilds your breaſt. 
With ſuch reſplendent light, ; 

Shall tempt a ſage from diſtant Eaſt, 
That ſhall your worth requite.. 
And ſince the darling hero fell, 
To ſerve the Brizzh crown, | 
His glorious name ſhall ever dwell,. 
Eitabliſh'd by renown. _ 

Q The opinion of the ancient fathers are mighty v. 
rious and abſtruſe concerning the death of St. John the 
Evangeliſt. F 5 

4. They who. ſay that he died a martyr, may be. 


ſuppos d to ground it upon Mat. xx. 23. where our 


Lord addreſſing himſelf to this Apoſtle, and his bro- 


ther Fames, thus propheſies concerning them, Ye H 
drink of my cup, and be baptized with the baptiſm that "2 


an baptized with.. But this prediction was remarkably 


tulfilled,, when by the command of Domitian he was 


thrown into the dreadful caldron, but was miracu- 
louſly reſcued from the. boiling oil ; for then he was 
a martyr in intention, tho' nat in fact. „ 
They who ſay that he was tranſlated like Enoch and 

Eljah, found their miſtake upon John xxi. ver. 22. If 


1 will that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? © 
But as. this opinion is in a manner confuted by the 
lucceeding verſe, ſo St. John did really tarry till Chriſt 
came in the clouds of heaven, (in the ſtrange phæno- 
mena that made their. appearance in the ſky) to a-- 


venge himſelf on the unbelieving Jews, and deſtroy 
thote his obſtinate enemies, N perverſely ſaid, Fe 
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wil” not hade this man to reign over us. Beſides, how a 
tranſlation can agree with the expreſſion, What if 5e 
tarry till I come? we know not. 'They who conclude 
from the foremention'd text, that he is now ſleeping 
in his grave, and conſequently in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity, deny him an happineſs enjoy'd by common Saints, 
who no ſooner are diſſolv'd than they are with Cyriſ. 

To paſs therefore from fables to the truth. We 
ſubſcribe to that account, which informs us, that at 
the very concluſion of the firſt century in Trajar's 
reign, he died a natural death at Epheſus, aged near 
an hundred years. And as he was alſo buried in that 
his metropolitan (as we may call it) city, ſo ſeveral 
of the fathers take notice, that in their time his tomb 
was ſtill remaining in the church, which was erected 
to his honour, and receiv'd his name. 

Q. Gentlemen, I can by no means agree to your ex- 


plication & St. John about Abraham, but avill give you 


one more rational; which J expect you will either confuit 
er publiſp.. JV . 
*Tis ſaid, Abraham rejoiced (or defrred) to ſee my 


| day, and ſaw it. Before Abraham was, Tam: Or 
(as *tis rendred by Grotius) 1 was firfl. Abraham ſaw 


Chriſt's day in the ſpirit of prophecy, he ſaw it as con- 


ing, not as preſent ; he foreſaw the time, when it ſhould be. 


Secondly, St. Auſtin has confeſs'd that Chriſt 7s faid ta 


| be before Adam, not acualh, but in the decree and ordi- 


nation of God, in mente divina ; and fo St. Peter ex- 
lain it, 1 Pet. i. 20. Who werity was e 
from the foundation of the world { dv you mind Genth- 
men ?) But what was made manifeſt (only) in theſe laſt 
times: In like manner, he is call d the Lamb ſlain from ils 


| foundation Abe aborliʒ which alſo can be explain d no 
other wways than in mente divina, al in John xvii. 5. 


is true, the Jews did not apprehend in what ſenſe 


our Lord meant he was before Abraham; but neither did 
be care they ſhould ;. for: finding them averſe from truth 
aud piety, he often ſo fake to fome of them as to perplex 


and affront their blindneſs and arrogance yet more, a! 


Sir 
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A. Sir, as you call our interpretation in queſtion, 
ſo we beg leave to make a retaliation, and call your 
logic in queſtion. F the Lamb ſlain from the foun- 
dation of the world mult neceſſarily refer to the di- 
vine decree, becauſe (as you ſay) it cannot be ex- 
plain'd another way; by what logical connexion, 
does it follow, that a different paſſage, which may be 
explain'd another way, muſt refer alſo to the ſame 
decree ? If St. Peter ſays, (for we mind it, Sir) that 
Chriſt was præ- exiſtent to the foundation of the world 


in the fore-ordination of God, does he therefore deny 


him to be præ- exiſtent to the ſame foundation, by an- 
other manner of exiſtence ? Does the one any ways 
exclude the other? May not both be competent ta 


the ſame Chriſt ; the latter with regard to his God- 
head, the former with reference to the union of the 


manhood with the Godhead ? And this may equally 
confute your quotation from St. Aufiin. | 


Had our Saviour deſign'd no more than, by the 


ſenſe you expound the paſſage in, to acquaint the 
Fews how, without abſurdity, Abraham might have 
ſeen his day; it ſeems more natural for him to have 
faid, Before Abraham was, my day was ; but you for- 
pet to conſider (which we wou'd intreat you to ob- 

rve) that the Zews have here alter'd the nature of 


the queſtion, when they ſay, Thou art not yet fifty years 


| old, and haſt thou ſeen Abraham ? But now, had Chrift 


only anſwer*d;, that he was præ-exiſtent to Abraham 


in mente divina,. or the divine decree, this indeed is a 
reaſon why Abraham might have ſeen him, but furely 


none at all why he might have ſeen Abraham ; and | 


yet the latter is the queſtion immediately put to him 


by the Fews : You therefore have your eye too much. 
upon our Saviour's firſt ſentence concerning Abraham, 
and therefore take no notice, how the Fews in their 


reply had turn'd the queſtion. 5 „ 
But in the inſtances you produce, there is no ſuch 


cxpreflion as I am, which can denote no leſs than an 


gernal Being; and therefore on this account alſo 


they: * 
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they prove nothing againſt the interpretation we 
have given ſo remarkable a paſſage. 


QM hat is the meaning of that expreſſion in 1 Cor. 
xv. 29. Why are they then baptized for the dead? 


A. Not to take notice of an opinion which de. 


pends upon a cuſtom not in being in this Apoſtle's 


time, we agree to that expoſition of St. Chry/ofter's, 


Why are they then baptiz'd in expectation of the re- 
ſurrection of the body? Or, which tends to the ſame 
purpoſe, Why are they baptiz'd for the benefit {for 
ſo the Greek particle may ſignify) of their dead bo- 


dies? Namely, that tho' they muſt be ſown in dif. | 


honour, they may be rais'd in giory. 
Q. read in the Pſalms and other places concerning 
the Leviathan: Now I defire to know by what name we 


call this fſh aw? _ 


A. We call it a Whale. £9 
Q. Tour opinion of the words of St. Mark ix. 49. For 
every one {hall be ſalted with tire. . 

A. Some expound it thus: As ſalt is a preſerva- 
tive from, and a ſymbol of incorruption ; ſo the im- 
port of the expreſſion is, that the perſons intended in 
the preceding verſes ſhall be always burning in un- 
quenchable flames, and yet never be conſum'd. 
Others expound it thus: For every one (that, 
namely, would be ſaved) muſt undergo the fiery 


trial, muſt reſiſt the moſt ſevere temptations, ſuch as 
cuting eff an hand, &c. mention'd in the foregoing 


part: Ard this latter expoſition. ſeems beſt to agree 


with the ſucceeding context. 


Wirthy and illuflrious ſons of reſplendent Pheebus, from 
a juſt confideration of the mean and low conceptions of 1 
poor groveling mortals, and the powerful and illuminating 


rays of your divine genius, by whom are diſpeld and ſcat- 


ted all the dark clouds and thick miſts of human imper- 
Fection and weakneſs ; Tat laſt, amidſt the numerous throng 


of wotaries, approach your altar, but with this previous po- 


ſtulatum, that your god/hips would be more eætenſive and 
| particular in the explication of the ſubſequent. problem, 
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which vill be a ſingular inſtance of the favour confer d 


en jour devoted ſervant and admirer. 

Q. Why do frogs, toads, ſerpents and other more poiſon- 
ws reptiles, immediately upon being transfer*d to Crete 
„Ireland, die, notwithſtanding all the care and precau- 
tion imaginable to the contrary ; (the two fore cited and 
being the only places we read of, exempt from thoſe kind of 
creatures) whether aue may look upon it as a bleſſing or 
curſe to thoſe countries, and conſequently whether better on 
worſe for the health of the inhabitants ? h | 

A. Through the benignity of our largifical eſſence: 

always inclin'd to ſuccour the egeſtuoſity of our vo- 
taries conceptions, and to inlighten. their offuſcated 
intellets upon the leaſt petitionary ſuſurration, we 
will now deſcend from our innubilous empireum to 
infuſe ſome rays of knowledge for ſolving the pro- 
blem of our obſequious queriſt, ſo far as is fit to be- 
communicated. to the humble ſpawn of earth; nor- 
preſume at farther inquiſition, altho' you come at: 
the head of an army of frogs, toads and ferpents ; 
ince the mere privation of our rays is ſufficient to 
reduce you and them to your firſt contemptible prin- 
ciples. | | | . 
15 the firſt place know that your aſſertion is not 
true in all its parts, for your geographers will acquaint. 
you that there is a ſort of ſpider in Crete, called Pha-- 
lanzium, whoſe biting is mortal. And as for Jreland,. 
frogs have been carried thither lately, by one of that 
country, which have conſiderably increas'd and mul- 
tiply'd 3 whether other of the fore-mention'd crea- 
tures will live in thoſe places, we leave in ſuſpence, 
to tempt man's induſtry to make more exact expe-- 
timents than yet have been try'd;. if after all you find 
they will not, reaſon will direct you to conclude, it 
5 either from want of proper nouriſhment, or from. 
ſome particular conſtitution of air contrary to their 
natures 3 but not the leaſt affecting the health of hu-. 
man kind, therefore not to be look'd upon as a bleſs- 
ing or a curſe. . 
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Q. IT would beg one fawour, viz. the reaſon of a ud] 
den diſtillation of lod from the noſe, whether it if an 
| ominous portenfion or no. Tour opinion may ſatisfy many, 
but eſpecially the reſtleſs Sylvia. 

A, That ſome have met with fatal misfortunes | im- 

 mediately after ſuch a diſtillation, is authentic; but 
that we take to be merely accidental, fince we fre. 

| quently obſerve it without ſuch conſequences, It be. 

mg a common ſymptom of the plenty or dyſcraſy of 

the blood. 

3% Pray ewhy are fome men fa much more hairy thay 


others; and why hade women (on their heads) ſa nuch 


longer hair than men, and yet carry a face without mu- 
flachoes ? 
A. The difference of men in that reſpect ſeems to 
proceed from the different degrees of heat in their 
conſtitutions ; and the length of hair on women's heads 
we conceive to ariſe from moiſture abounding in that 
part, and nature's diſpoſition thereof. 
Q. Gentlemen, I have a ſon, io whom I hade given a 
good education, and I want to put him apprentice to ſimt 
handicraft trade (he has an inclination for any ) then pray 


be fo kind as to give me your opinian which LC the mecha- 


mics is the moſi honourable. 


A. Let him bend his mind to examine into the na- 


ture and circumſtances of the ſeveral handicrafts, and 
if he has any thing of a genius, he will certainly have 
more inclination to one than another; to which by 
all means let him apply himſelf. As to which is moſt 
honourable, we think all which are honeſt in reality 
equally honourable, tho in vulgar opinions ſome may 
carry a fairer ſhew. 

Q. Whence doth the wword Papiſ derive 3 ? 
A. From Papa, the Pope. | 
Q. M ben à Fuſlice of peace 
I turn'd out of place, 
Do chen in we El him Eguire, 
I ain would nas 

Whether he be ſo, 
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J. No office intails, 
Altho' it prevails, | 
ith compliments thus we accoſt em 
For when that is gone, 
Tae titles thereon, 
ſho! given, they've really loſt * em. 


Que read, and men De heard relate 
How Phcebus told 
In days of old, 
Altho) 4 myſtic fenſe, 
He fpoke his conſcience 
Concerning | the brave warriors fate, 
FIl try my fortune and go to 
Ve wars, fo pray 
Apollo /ay, | 
N Ae 1 45 or come 
With life and jafety home, 
And truft thy Oracle as true? 


'4. Go on, full proofs of courage give! ! 
| And be aſſur'd, 
Your fate's ſecur'd ; 
This in plain ſenſe is told, 
Not * as of oldz 
For you infallibly {hall live. 
Seek honour in the duſty fields: 
Should you deſert 
Your earthly-part, 
The luftre of your name 
Shall live in deathleſs fame, 
Which to the brave more pleaſy ure yields. 


Q. Apollo's „ins, more wiſe than Mari. 
In my mind came a maid, 
(Whoſe eyes have me betray 4 
4, 1 fat ſub tegmine fagi; 
Thus once ſhe ſaid (Apollo pray hear ) 
- Prithee heave this doing, | 
| T abbr. long wocing, 
4d therefore J pid Jou firbear, 
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O cruel fair one, more cruel fate ! 
Tam fick at my heart, 
To think I muſt part 
So ſoon with my love or eſtate. 
Your advice I await for to follow, 
And to make her to ſlay, 
I all that. I pray 
Of the learned ſons of A pollo. | 
A. Well ſung, moſt polite Mr. Magi, 
Vou deſerve for your pains ENDS 
And your exquiſite ſtrains 
An erection ia culmine fag i. 
*Twould a paradox be, we confeſs, 
If a poet like you, 
And an amoriſt too, 
Should fail of deſired ſucceſs. 
For your lines from ſtupidity free us, 
And ſo pow'rful yau are, 
That a brute you'll enſnare, 
More than Damon and Apheſibeous... 
Your talent then ſhew in ſome . 
And write to her thus 
As you've wrote unto us, 


And ſhe'll doubtleſs comply at. your pleaſure: 
. Theſe were the glorious days, when happy l 


Fir F truly bleſſed was in infancy ; 
When Pd no other weapon for aefenſe, 
Than the bare fortitude of innocence : 
Then awere thoſe glorious days, and at that age, 
When ent'ring frft upon this worldly age; 
Not dreading the leaſt what was to come, 
I. eorn'd all bye, and thereby ſcorn d my doom: 
Love came, at only firſt a pleaſing ſmart,. 
Which eaſily I guarded from my Heart; 
But when it grew ſo pow'rful as to reign, 
It turn'd my tinckling joys to piercing pain: 
Since have 1 Wiſh'd, and ſtill do auiſb Va, | 
| That my firſt innocence I could obtain. 


A. Since childhood you eſteem ſo bleſs'd a flate, 


Chear vp, you have as yet a ſmiling ye: $- 
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Your ſlender thoughts and your unſinew'd ſenſe 
Shew unfledg'd youth as yet you ſcarce commence 3 
Or fay a laſs you love, ſhe muſt be wild 
That can be cruel to ſo ſweet a child. 
Q. A ſpontaneous evil ſcixd 
Of late the Queriſl's eyes; 
He begs you wwould be pleas'd 
Jo tell where the occaſion lyes. 
He's told by one * Squire Boſhick, 
Green's good to wail his optic ; 
But a Grandame ſays tis naught, 
That it aggravates the fault, | 
Then pray let's know your wiſer NT 40 
A. Effects diſtinctly known 
The latent cauſe unfold; 
But ills thus lamely told, 
Their rife can ne'er be ſhown : : 
That vail is only made 
The optic griev'd to ſhade, | | * 
Then thoſe from colours free 
The proper muſt be. 
„ Tranſport. 5 7 
-Ount, mount, aſpiring ſoul, forget thy day, 
Expand the wings of zeal, 
Ten thouſand raptures feel, 
And through yon lofty region cut thy way. 
See! ſee! aloft I ſoar, 
Inviting joys in view 
Beckon me thro” the ſky, 
Oh! how I fly! 
Midſt pleaſures that before 85 
My brighteſt flights of fancy never knew. 
Oh! thou dullearth farewel, 
[ ſee thee plainly. now, 
And ſcorn thy painted pride; 
Thy happineſs is ſhow, _ 
Thy troubles hourly grow, 
Sure thou art worſe than hell. 
Oh! who, that ſaw thee thus, would bng with then 


bide? 
abide oo 
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Hark how the cryſtal walls of heav'n reſound 
With ſhouts that ſhake cœleſtial ground! 
The guardian Angels cleave the air, 
And all my weighty burthen upward bear, 
Joyful to find me there. | 25 
Oh! how my ſwelling raptures ſenſe confound ! 
But now I enter in 8 . 
The dazling pavement brightly ſhines 
With adamant and gold, 
New extafies begin Ta 
Fierce rays of glory ſight confines, 
For who with mortal eyes can heaven's bright King 
5 beholdꝰ N 5 | 
Q. Since Athanaſius rells us there is no ſakuation with: 
ont a Trinity in Unity, wwhy is ſo material a point left out 
in the Apoſtles Creed, whom we ſuppoſe to be as will 
inſtructed in the eſſentials of religion as that Saint? 
A. The doctrine of a Trinity is propoſed as the 
object of our faith, in the 4po/les as well as the 4tha- 
naſian Creed, tho) not in the ſame expreſſions. And 
this we ſhall endeavour to prove, 1. more abſolutely, 
and 2, more comparative. 
1. In the 8th Article we ſay, I believe in the Holy 
Ghoſt : but here, not to inſiſt upon the particle , 
fince Biſhop Pearſe (that excellent expoſitor of the 
Creed) for very good reaſon refuſes to lay any ſtreſ 
upon it, what do we mean by this profeſſion of ou 
faith? Do we mean no more than that, according u 
the Socinian gloſs, we believe in the energy or power 
of God? but if this be all that we here profeſs, why 
is this diſtin from the firſt article, I believe in Gin, 
the Father almighty? and therefore it is neceſſary that 
we here believe in the Holy Ghoſt, not as an attribute 
of God, but as a partner in the God-head. And if we 
ean be perſuaded (as indeed we muſt) that thus much 
is intended in the article, we ſhall find it no hard mat- 
ter to perſuade our ſelves, that ſome of thoſe expreſ 
fions in the Creed, which are refer'd to Chrifl, were 
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We beg leave to illuſtrate the ſame by a compara- 
tive method. In the third article we repeat his only 
n. Now, tho' Chriſt muſt be own'd to be the ſon 
of God a fourfold way, beſide that declarative of his 
Divinity; yet ſince the Scriptures repreſent him as 
the ſon of God by a more eminent, namely an eter- 

il generation, have we not reaſon to believe that the 
authors of the Creed intended the expreflion in the 
moſt exalted ſenſe ? and what has been here compa- 
atively ſaid of Chrift, may the ſame way be equally 
applied to the Holy Ghoſt. And the Apoſtles Creed, 
as well as that of Athanaſius, requires us to believe that 
there is one Perſon of the Father, another of the Son, 
nd another of the Holy Ghoſt © 
If you enquire the reaſon why the doctrine of the 
Trinity is more expreſſively delivered in the Athana- 
than in the 4jo/iles Creed, we anſwer, that the e- 
ſive ſubtlety of the Arian heretics made it neceſ- 


Q Being. obliged to the teflimony of my ſenſes for the 
tnewledge of external objects, and the devil being confeſs d 
0 have @ power of impoſing on us falhod under the co- 
bur of truth by falſe repreſentations f the 7225 : Pray 
may 1 diſtinguiſh truth from fallbocd in ſuch appear- 
ances . e „35 | 
A. Tho), ſince the extent of the devil's power is 
unknown to us, we cannot deny but that he may be 
endued with a natural ability of impoſing upon our 
ſenſes ; we may yet ſafely depend upon the goodneſs 
of that God, who is the author of them.  _ 
. Q. Of avhat were made the clothes that God gave A- 
dam and Eve after they had ſnd? _ 

A. Of the ſkins of beaſts, as we learn from Gen. 
ul. 21, at what time it is not irrationally thought. 
that beaſts were firlt appointed to be offered up in ſa- 
crifice ; the ſkins, of which God was pleaſed to in- 
ſtruct our firſt parents ſo to prepare, as that they might 
be a covering, both to hide their nakedneſs, and to 
defend them from the inclemencies of the weather. 


% Gentle- 
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Gentlemen, I humbly aft your pardon for talinWlkuith hum 
the liberty to ſay "tis my opinion that your anſwer to t glori: 
under-mention'd queſtion is not fo ſatigſactory as the 91h fometh 


riſt might hade expected; for ſuppoſing him no ſoldier, o monde to 
 fequently he is not in a capacity of putting fuch an epi. ih render 
ment in practice, to decide the difference betaveen him aul ln epiſtola 
his challenger, as did the two ſoldiers in Cafar's arm Wentlema: 
therefore pray your farther anſwer thereto, which «ili be fo; 
much oblige yours, &c. | | ruct how 
A. By propoſing ſuch a method to the querift, ve e bottle 
did as good as tell him that there were no other way ar 10 . 7 
of ſaving his reputation with men unacquainted with{Mhnbitious 
the true principles of honour ;, and therefore, that H 4. Sir 
he would not, or could not ſubmit to this, he mut Hour glo! 
acquaint his antagoniſt, that his Chriſtianity will nao believ 


ſuffer him to accept the challenge; and then abideh 
the iſſue, be it what it will. This we left to the Que 
riſt to be ſupplied by him, as having that proverb in 
our view, A word to the wiſe——But we were to 
blame to forget that all our readers do not come un- 
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der that character. bo | 8 poſe in p 
Q. Suppoſe a pole in the place of the monument 4 tao the p 
fame height, I would know at what height it muſt be cutWMnanag'd 
or broke, fo. that the upper fruſtum may reach from tie ¶nuff, ar 
top of the lower fruſtum to that corner of Crooked-laneMWWe nee: 
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"which is neareſt to the monument ? | | 
A. If the pole were broke in half, the ſquare of 
that half would want the ſquare of the diſtance from 
the baſis of the monument to the corner of Crooled. 
lane, to make up the ſquare of the hipoteneuſe to the 
rectangle triangle. If therefore half the ſquare of tle 
diſtance from the baſis of the monument, Oc. be taken 
away from the ſquare of the ſtanding half pole, and 
added to the ſquare ef the other half, it gives you 
the hipoteneuſe. If then, when the fore mentioned 
ſubtraction is made, you reduce the remainder into 
its root, that gives you the place where the pole mul 
be broke off. „ 
Q. Gentlemen, you have writ many things, which ir. 
geed may be of improvement ta ſome animal, infelicifes 
2 1 | | ail 
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with humble birth and plebeian talents; but how great 
ono glorious would it be! if you would advance your flyle 
n ſomething ſublime, which might inform the Beau 
nonde to acquaint us how we ſhould adjuſt our ſelves as to 


render” d acceptable to the Ladies; how to accoft them 
epiſtolary attacks. And fince it is below a finiſh'd 


entleman dully to traverſe volumes of authors, much leſs 
be fo pedantic as to turn author: if you could in- 
ct how he ſhould agreeably paſs the time when not at 
he bottle or in company with his miſtreſs ; could you 
har to theſe altitudes, the glories of nature would be 
bitious of becoming your diſciples. . 

4. Sir, tho' as yet you appear but a ſucking- beau, 
your glorious ſtrains and refulgent lines give ground 


o believe you may in time riſe up to a violent one. 


To aſſiſt the great work, we humbly offer our ad- 
vice, and will endeavour to ſuit our inſtruction to your 
intellects. To adjuſt your ſelf 2 propos for the Ladies, 
re mean ſuch whoſe parts are cogenial with yours; 
Be briſk in repartee, no matter whether to the pur- 
poſe in point of wit, briſkneſs alone being ſufficiently 
o the purpoſe. Let every action and geſture be 
nanag'd with a captivating air; the flouriſh in taking 
ſnuff, and twirl of the wig have wrought wonders. 


impertinent; nature will ſecure you in thoſe matters. 
e ſure to exceed in every faſhion, which will render 


they will ſhew you but ridiculous, and not of a piece. 
et your letters be finely writ, nicely folded and ſcent- 
ed, and the ſeals exactly taken off, no matter whether 
they contain ſenſe or nonſenſe, for no body expecting 


Jour life) how can it be better than at your glaſs? 
where you may manage, correct and refine your moſt 
eſſential parts, and juſtly ſay with the philoſopher, you 
are never leſs alone than when alone. Theſe inſtruc- 
tons obſery'd may lead you to farther . 
n TO IE 2 hic 


e need not adviſe you in ſpeaking wiſe things, 
vhich will appear dull ; or witty, which will ſeem 


you remarkable ; as to the ornaments of the mind, 


the firſt, it would be but loſt. As for the ſpending 
your idle hours (which we believe the greateſt part of 
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which may give great ſatisfaction to your ſelf, tho 
none to all the world beſides. e 

| Q% J am defirous to know your opinion of the climact. 
rical year, the can ſe of it, if there is ny ſuch thing, and 
. whether it's more fatal than any ather years, and why the 
ſeventh year more than the third, or ninth, or anyother? 

A. The days of man's life are uſually caſt up by 
elimacterical years, which years are compacted by the 
addition or multiplication of the numbers 7 and q, 
but more efpecially the number 7 (as the Queriſt ob- 
ſerves ;) the extraordinary power and virtue where. 
of hath been eminently diſplay'd by ſeveral philoſo- 
phers of uncommon learning, as Plato, Philo, and F. 
thagoras ; for tho' an authority for ſuch conceptions 
may bededuced from ſo great men, yet cannot we 
diſcover any ſufficient grounds to eſtabliſh a rational 
fear. The number 7 then is famous upon many ex- 
_ troardinary accounts, as the 7 wonders of the world, 
the 7 gates of Thebes, the 7 cities that contended for 
honour, the 7 ſtars in urſa minor, 7 ſtars in Charles 
<vayne, 7 planets or wandering ſtars, the 7 circles, and 
ſeveral others, too tedious here to enumerate, but for 


a more particular account refer you to Dr. Broum! 


vulgar errors. . | 
Q. Ta are defer d to let us know the reaſon why in 

theſe characters (MDCCVIII) D. fands for 500, we 
know the reaſon why M is put for 1000, and C for at 
100, but do not know why D ts put for 500, as well at 
V for 5 In leting me know the reaſon thereof, and in 
 evhoſe times theſe characters were firſt invented you will 
oblige, Sirs, yours, &c. 


A. The letter D according to Priſcian fignifies 500, 
| becauſe theſe letters c19 (from a conjunction of which 
as ſome ſuppoſe the letter was uſed in the ſame ſenlc) 
denote 1000, the half whereof (19 or D) may pro- 
derly demonſtrate 500, The V conſonant may repre- 
ſent 5, becauſe the letter U is the 5th vowel ; and 
| fince we can meet with no other author but Priſcias 

accounting for theſe characters, we are induc'd to be- 


lieve they were firſt uſed in the time of 7 3 


To dentu- 


gell ne, 
What ha; 
In dying 
On th” of 
Wt on t 
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man Emperor, with whom Priſcian was contem- 
Wart | | ; 

O Whither that active ſpark, the foul, retires, 
Men in a foooon the falling man expires ? Ea] 
A, still does it ſtand its ground, but can't diſplay 

ts active vigour with its uſual ſway. 
Q. Tell me, Apollo, if you can, 
At Bethlehem, and in places by, 
How many infants there were ſlain 
The time of Herod's cruelty ? 
Or pray now fend me word again 
And youll oblige your friend, J. V. 
A. To Bethlehem may your friends attend you, 
* to ſcorn the vulgar ſpeech) 
To frantic Bedlam may they ſend you, | 
Since in your brains there's ſuch a breach ; 
For there cephalics may amend you, 
And how taddrels Apollb, teach, 
Qa deſlind by my fate, alas! or elſe _ 
"Tis my bare genius prompts me to this deed; 
h minds impatient till I view the ſeas, 
Iriumphantly to ride upon her waves, 
puſb d on by honour, and ] know not what, 
Contempt of land, and wearineſs of life ; 
lo vifit the remoteſt part of earth, 
lo venture famine, ſhipwracks and grim death, 
[ſell me, Apollo, give your judgment here, 
What honour, or what glory is obtain'd 
I dying tamely, and at home ; but then 
On t other fide, how brave it is to be 
dit on the rocks, and buried in the waves ?9xo90 
4. All who from ſenſe and reaſon meaſures form, 
Propoſe an end in all they undertake ; e 
To leave firm land from the tempeſtuous main, 
Or home ſecurity for foreign riſques, 
To run to death or dangers without a call. 
dhews an unbalanc'd judgment, and a ſtate 1 
Uneaſy in itſelf, whilſt vainly ſuch — 
eek from themſelves to fly, nor know that ſtill 
The bated gueſt they carry where they go. 


Yet 
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2 Yet yours may but a flouriſh be, or brave; 


For many will ſpit fire in ev'ry ne, 

Yet wond'rous cool, when action comes in view, 
But if your country's cauſe your courage fires, 
Dangers approach in all its horrid forms, 


Through ſtorms, o'er mounting billows boldly ride; 


March bravely on thro” flames and cannons roar: 
For ſay, your groſſer elements you loſe, 
Your nobler part ſhall mount and ſtrike the ſtars, 


Whilſt here your name and time ſhall have one fat, 


Q. Hail great Apollo ! et a ſuppliant greet 


And humbly lay a queſtion at your feet ; 


From whom you {hould not half this trouble Ind, 
But that to others you have been ſo kind 7 


As to encourage me, to think that # _ 
| Among the reſt may gain a free reph. 


Ib poſſible for one that has addreſt 
Paid dewoirs, and at ſew'ral times careſt 
Two miſireſſes, to à third can be true? 


| The awiſe ſolution ] expect from you. 


May he without ſuſpicion be receiv d? | 
And ought he, ſince ſo falſe, to be believed? 


May ] accept him with ſecurity, 
Who fears he now reclaims, and vows ff. Fucerity , 


A. If two at ſeveral times he thus careſs'd, 
And with returns by neither has been bleſs'd, 


Still he may love, be true, nay love you more, 


(Finding more potent charms) than thoſe before. 


By ſomething lovely love is till inſpir'd, 
And various charms with like ſucceſs have fir'd, 


If Sylvia's ſmile and ſoft engaging art | 
Had oain'd th' aſcendant, and Tabdu'd his heart; 
Yet deaf to's vows ; why ſhould not Stella's eyes 


| Make equally the am'rous ſwain her prize? 
But if he's vow'd, obtain'd, and falſe appear Zo 


His conſtancy to you is juſtly fear d. 
. Q. Apollo, now hark it, | 
708 from Newport market, 


eri 
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IVhere two ſubſcribers in one _ do dwell ? 

If you and your muſe 

Will kawe out the news, 
We approve of the thing very well. 

Pray what is the name 
/ that fiſh of great fame, 
That had lik'd to devour Tobias? 
And if the heart and the liver 


Be ſtill and for ever : 
Good for the ſame thing as they then was ? 
For if they be fo, 


I'd hade you to know, 

L have them with hazard of li fe: * 
For if the fume, as they ſay, 
Drives the devil away, 

'Tavill rid me, I hope, of my wife. 

A. Newport-market to pleaſe, 

And all who read theſe, | 

The news we defign in ſmall letter; 
More queſtions and anſwers 
Thereby to advance, Sirs, 

Which all fides muſt ſatisfy better. 
The fiſh's true name, 

(For ſure 'tis the ſame, 

At leaſt we have reaſon to think 00 
Was that which we bring 
In the name of old ling, 

No others could certainly ſtink fo. 
But alas the deſert | 
Of the liver and heart, 

Altho' a male · devil it might | 
The body and all, 

We fear is too ſmall, 
A furious ſhe-devil to fright. | 
Pray how will you reconcile theſe two verſes in 

Numbers xxii. z. ver. 2oth. And God came unto Ba- 

lam at night, and ſaid unto him, If the men come and 

tall thee, riſe up and go abith them. And in. ver. 22d. 

Aud God's anger was kindled, becauſe he went. _ 

A, Some think that the leave he ſeems to have ob- 

Vor. I. V tained 
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tain'd from God, was no more than a ſareaſtical yer. 


miſſion, and intended to reprehend him for his ſo 
eager deſire of going, as to wait for a farther an- 
ſwer, tho' his ſuit had been rejected with a flat de. 
nial; but others well obſerve, that ſuch a ſarcaſm j; 
not altogether ſo conſiſtent with the context: but we 
may rationally ſuppoſe that he went with a greedy 
avaricious mind ; with a mind intent upon nothing 
more than the ſplendid promiſes made him by the 
king of Moab ; and therefore God, whoſe prerogative 
it is to ſearch the heart, might well be angry that he 
went; went with ſo ſelfiſh, ſo covetous an intention, 
Beſides, tho' God had permitted him to go, under 
this reſtriction, but yet the word which I fhall ſay unt 
thee, that ſhall then ds, he might yet waver on the 
road, whether he ſhould not act contrary to the will 


of God, rather than loſe the offers that were made 
him. And as this ſeems ſomewhat confirm'd from | 


tue repetition of the ſame reſtriction, when the An- 
gel met him in his journey; ſo it beſt comports with 


what we meet with in 2 Pet. ii. 15. following the ara) 


of Balaam, vho loved the ways of unrighteouſneſs. 
Q. What is the meaning of thoſe words of our Sa- 


wviour in Matt. viii. 22. Follow me, and let the dead. 


bury the dead ? | e 
Al. As ſinners are ſaid in Scripture to be dad in 


treſpaſſes and ſins, agreeable to what the father ſays 
of his returning prodigal, he was dead and is alive 


again; ſo the ancient philoſophers call'd them dead 


who deſerted the diſcipline they taught them, and 


gave themſelves up to ſenſual entertainments. Our 


Saviour therefore, in theſe words addreſt to one whom 
he here calls to be one of his diſciples, does as good 
as fay, the ſecular (tho' neceſſary) concern you men- 
tion may be managed by wordly men, who are not 
buſied in more important matters. Leave therefore 
the burial of thy dead to them, and defer not thy 
a admiſſion to that holy office to which I have vouch- 
ſafed to call you. e - 


Q! 


D Pr mung, Dre 22 


Q. 
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Q. Ian a young man, naturally of a ſerious and ſõ- 
ber diſpoſition, but of late my mind is carried away very 


much awith vain and idle thoughts, ſo that I am not able 


to fix my mind as 1 ought at church, or at my private 
devotions, tho I flrive avith all my power, ] defire your 
advice, and the moſfl eſfectual method to repel the evil 
hich I am not able to avoid, 5 
A. Many good and pious perſons complain of the 
ſame misfortune: and indeed none but the pious and 
the good make it matter of complaint. To the ſin- 
cerity of your own endeavour you muſt add the fer- 
vency, the frequency of your prayers : for he alone 
who made our ſpirits is able to command them too. 


Tho' ſuch unſteadineſs of thought does very often 
proceed from infirmity of body; and therefore the 


phyſician ſhould be conſulted, and proper medicines 
applied to the diſeaſe. But divines lay this down as a 


cautionary rule, not to be over ſolicitous about our 


evil thoughts, ſince a too intenſe ſolicitude does ra- 
ther inflame the malady but yours ſeem rather to 


be rambling than wicked thoughts, namely ſuch as 


rather call off from your devotion than intermingle 


with it. If neither your own endeavours, nor the 
preſcriptions of the phyſician, nor your I | 
bear it, as 
you would any other misfortune, with a Chriſtian pa- 
tience, and comfort your ſelf with this, that ſo un- 


to heaven will any thing avail, you muſt 


avoidable a calamity will never be imputed as a fin. 


Q. Gentlemen, pray reconcile the ſeeming difference 


of the texts, 1 Chron. v. 2. And the virthright was Jo- 
ſeph's ; and in Gen. xxx. 24. Joleph is named as the 
eleventh ſon, and Gen. xlix. 22. Joſeph # bed in his 


place as the eleventh ſon, without any thing of primoge- 


niture appropriate to him. 


A. Tho' Foſeph was the eleventh for, and in that 


order was bleſſed by his father Facob, yet by the te- 
nor of the bleſſing he receiv'd the primogeniture with 


reſpe& to what his poſterity was to poſſeſs in the 
land of Canaan, as you may read in Gen. xlix. 22, and 


following verſes. But this is more remarkably diſ. 
: „ play'd 


— 
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play'd in the laſt verſe of the preceding chavier, 
where Jacob ſays to Foſeph, Moreover I have given 
to thee one portion above thy brethren, which I took 


out of the hand of the Amorite with my ſword, and 


with my bow. is 
Q. What is the beſt modern way of longitude? 


A. Since there is no circle from North to South 
to determine longitude, as the equator determines 


latitude, longitude muſt of conſequence be an arhi- 
trary thing; nor is it of importance where you hx 


your firſt meridian, ſince, tho' different geographer: 


uſe difterent meridians, you may reconcile them all 


by addition or ſubtraction. 


Q. Whowere the firſt inhabitants of America? 
A. The Amertcans for want of records can't diſco- 


ver their own original. But tho' it be not as yet 
Known, yet hereafter it may come to light; as a ſta- 


tute dug up in Spain the laſt age gives a great confir- 


mation to a remarkable point in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


Q. Gentlemen, 7 beg the fawour of troubling you 


with this following queſtion. What is the reaſon why 


a Lady, I was in company with, fell into a feboon at 
the fight of a ſpider crawling upon her ſleeve ? 


A. Doubtleſs this kind of affection does proceed 
From antipathy, or occult enmities of the ſenſitive 


ſoul, which, when the animal ſpirits by the meeting 
of ſome object have been once driven into confuſion, 


for the future abhors the approach of the ſame, or its 


Contact by effluvi˖a. 


9 


Q. How does mercury operate ſo as to cauſe a ſal- 


vation? OG _ 
A. Mercury (according to authors) performs its 


operation by an intimate mixture of its ſharp ſaline 
and volatile ſulphureous particles with the blood, 


which being aCtuated by heat acquire as it were a 
Tehicle in the ſerum or lympha, which they excite 
to motion, render fluxile, and by a kind of ſublima- 


tion cauſe that plentiful diſcharge thro' the excretory 


glands of the mouth. 


1 3 OD . 'T 
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Q. *Tis my misfortune thro" ill advice to be hooked into 
an engagement with a pretty Lady, who, tho" reputed a 
conſiderable fortune, is really worth but little, as I have 
fince diſcovered. Now if” I marry her, T hall not only fo 
diſoblige my friends that they wwill certainly difinherit me, 
and then 1fhall have nothing but a reverſionary eflate af. 
ter tæuo lives to depend on, 2 Jam entering on an ho- 
nourable profelſion, but that I can't live by a great auhileyet 
but likewiſe it will tend to the decay of a very honourable 
family which I have a great inclination to ſupport, &C. 
1 defire your advice with candour and ſincerity for "tis of 
the higheſt conſequence. ie | 
A. Tho' you were hook'd into the engagement, if 
it was confirm'd with obligations in their own na- 
ture binding, your 1mprudence in being. impos'd up- 
on will not diſcharge you of them, but you ought to 
marry her; this we urge, in caſe the friends you 
mention are not your parents : if they be, they have 
only a negative power, and cannot force you to mar- 
ry another without firſt making ſatisfaction to the 
Lady. | ES. 

Q. The public news acquaint us with an iſland ſprung 
up in the Archipelago by a ſubterraneous Vulcano. Pray 
how can ſuch an effect be ſolv d, fince how can fire and 
water agree? e mY 0 

A. It ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange that you ſhall firſt 
call the Vulcano a ſubterraneous one, and then ſay, can 
fire and water agree, when ſubterraneous ſignifies un- 
der the earth: and pray what can be at the bottom 
of the ſea but earth, whence the violence of ſudden 
fires may force up ſuch a quantity of ſolid matter as 
may be ſufficient to compoſe an iſland. 

Q. Why does flraw preſerve ice, and ripen apples ?| 

A. Straw is very fitly uſed to cover ice-houſes, be- 
cauſe it doth not only keep out the ſun, as well as 
any other covering could do; but beſides it is not ſo 
apt to grow hot, and continue ſo for a time, as other 
more compact and ſolid bodies are. As to its fur- 
thering the ripening of apples, tis what may be call'd 
in queſtion. It rather ſeems to be uſed likewiſe for 

. ot NES their 
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their better preſervation, becauſe that fruit being laid 
upon it is not ſo liable to be bruiſed, or to receive 
wy damage from wet as when laid upon a naked 
oor. WEE | 
2. Pray Gentlemen, 2s it good to take fouff ? and if 
22 28, tell me in what the goodneſs conſiſteib, and you will 
very much oblige your moſi humble ſubſcriber Sylvia. 

A. Madam, ſnuff is beneficial againſt many indiſ- 
Poſitions of the head, when aptly prepared for uch 
uſes, and not injurious to al. noſt any, if not immade- 

rately taken; in which caſe the moſt falutiferous pre- 
parations may be nox10us. | 
Q. Apollo, you are a damm d fly deg, for when you 
Lade queſtions you cannot anſever, you put it off with a 
| 2 upon the queriſt; now with what face can you an feuer 
. 1 | Ss 
A. If the Queriſt were arrived to years of diſcre- 
tion, which perhaps he may not attain, ſhould he live 


theſe fifty years, he would diſcern that ſuch queſtions | 


are only worthy of ſuch ſolutions : this we may an- 

ſwer with a very modeſt face; but had we occaſion 
to inſert ſuch ridiculous poſitions as he offers, we 
would aſk the favour of him to lend us his. 


Q. Be pleaſed to inſert in your next Apollo, from whence 


the word (NEWS) is deribed? © 
A. Some will tell you that NEWs coming from 
all parts, and the letters N. E. W. S. ſtanding for 
North, Eaſt, Weſt, and South, the word was thence 
compounded of them, but to avoid quibbles, it is de- 
e oft, „ 
The old Gentlewoman who was ſo lately enamour'd 
with your ſon, that ſhe cou'dn't refrain publiſhing 
her affections, was fo ſeiz d by a mixture of joy 
and amazement, at your ingenuous as well as in- 
genious anſwer, that in dying rapture ſhe made 
the following confuſed will, wherein ſhe forgot to 
nominates who ſhould be her executors ; for her 
thought were ſo fixed upon the contemplation of 
your ſon, that thrice invoking, and thrice figh- 

ing at his name, ſhe thus begun. a 
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. Imprimis, I give him, when Tm dead and coll, 
My rings and my jewels, my plate and my gold. 
Item, after Pm dead I give him that houſe, 
Which I hold by good leaſe from Chriſtopher Dowſe ; 
To have and to hold unto him for as long 
As the leaſe by the law ſhall be deem d to be firong : 
Were 1 likely to live, I would name the wiſh'd day, 
When hy men fhould teach me to love and obey; 
But if death proves triumphant, I muſt him * 
To think in what agonies I did expire : 
Heu that love was the cauſe, too much joy made me die, 
And the warmth of his lines ſent my foul to the ſy : 
When dead, let me have a true epitaph made, 
Fit be but, Here lies a good-natur'd old jade. 
And unleſs hs do this, my will is be ſpall 
Loſe rings, plate and jewel; nay gold, houſe and all. 
For J order executors, that they ſhan't him pay, 
"Till the will of the dead he fuljills every way 3 
Therefore ( dying I beg hed confider the caſe, 
And if lobe can't prevail, let intereſt take place. 
She ſaid, and immediately died; and I being heir at law 
to the deceaſed will take out letters of adminifiration to 
the will annexed, merely becauſe that if you will perform 


the defire of the deceaſed, you may the better enfarce me 
to pay you your legacies. 


Now ahether or no you think it worth ab ? 
i = queſlion that's a/#d by your friend Robert Gryle. 
A. Mr. Gryle, (or to call you more properly Guile} 

Since executors often do merit that ſiyie : | | 

My ſad of-pring's extremely concern'd at the change, 

And ſurpriz'd at the news of a rapture ſo itrange 

But to any thing doubts your legitimate claim, 

As ſuſpeCting you've alter'd the will of your Dame : 

dince for him {o great ſigns of affection ſhe made, 
*'Tispreſum'd the might give to him all that ſhe had; 

Howe'er ſince this will doth an Epitah crave, 
Pray let this inſcription be fix'd to her grave. 


N Ne 
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e TT FOSS pf TY 
 T TNderneath this unmoveable tombſtone is laid 
The refuſe of a generous wealthy old maid ; 
Wbo refunding her clog of mortality's gone 
To the ſphere of bright Phzbus, to marry his fon. 
Reſolving to finiſh her ſuit in the heavens, | 
Tho' her bones here lye ſcatter'd at fixes and ſevens ; 
Therefore, paſſenger, ſtay and take this obſervation, 
Here's no death in the caſe, but a glorious tranſlation, 
Q. O mighty Apollo, awho make ſuch pretences 
To wit, and reſolving of very odd fancies ; 
ho by people of wery great learning are ſaid 
To have ſomething more than lice in your head, 
Dull highly oblige us, if you can determine 
The cauſe of ſome mortals breeding of vermin ; 


So that picking and cleaning (is n't that a damm d hard 


„„ BOP BY . 
And feifting of ſhirts don't avail em a farthing ! 
Nay, fome knowing folks much farther aver, 

F they ſhifted their skins they'd be loauſ as ever. 
pon find out the cauſe and a cure for to help us, 
It will make you as great as the devil at Delphos. 

A. Mr. Queriſt, Apollo takes leave to declare 


That your meſſage doth uncouth and ſordid appear; 


And *tis favour uncommon, that his Godſhip, who 
JJ 8 
Should ſtoop to reſolve ſuch a lowſy propoſal: 
But it's clear from your moving vermicular ſtrains, 
That our God's affected no more than your brains, 
From putredinous humours this ill doth proceed, 


| Whereof this ſort of reptils engender and breed, 


And under your ſkin nature lodging ſuch ftores, 
The quotidian tormentors extrude thro” the pores. 
 'Thus far us tis enough of the cauſe to aſſure you: 
But obſerve, tis another man's buſineſs to cure you. 
Q. Ne gueſtion-mongers tell me why. 

Rich men of ſmall, poor men of great pox oftner dye? 

A. Their too much care's the reaſon why | 

Rich men of ſmall ; poor thro' negle&o'th' greater die. 


Q. Since 
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Q. Since Apollo's my friend fo far as Thnow, 


 T hope at this time he'll ſhew himſelf ſo, 


By anſwering the queſtion which here I have ſent, 


For which 1 will give him juſtly content : 


The queſtion is this, why our Stage is ſo dull, 
For each actor appears ( like me) a Numbſkul ? 
A. All Europe can't ſhew ſuch performance of parts, 
Nor French nor Italian can match their deſerts, 
For action, or motion, for geſture or tread, 
For emphaſis, cadenc?, and all can be ſaid. 
If this will not ſerve to ſecure from reflection, 
'Tis not from their fault, but your want of percep- 


tion, ” 
The CONTENTION. 
T HE God of wine and God of love, 


4 (Supremeſt of the powers above) 
Contending for imperial ſway, 
And which ſhould win the glorious day 
Deſigning one alone to reign, 

Reſolv'd their conteſt on a ſwain. 

The God of love his golden dart | 
Let fly, and hit the ſnepherd's heart; 
The ſwain abandoning his ſheep, 


His ſcrip and crook, his food and ſleep, 


Addreſſes him to Chris ſhrine, 
For Chris now was all divine ; 
Nought left of human in her nature, 

But all a bright cœleſtial creature. 

The God of wine then filPd a glaſs, 

In hopes to drive away the laſs 

Far from his thoughts, yet all in vain, 
He quaff'd and ſmil'd, but ſigh'd again. 
The ſwain was ask'd, the ſwain confeſt 
The paſſion ſtronger in his breaſt, 

But that the wine had chear'd his Spe, 
And laid aſide the #n:fe and rope. 

The God of love then ſneez'd aloud, 

And all the little Cupids RG 
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He then let fly another dart, 
Which more enrag'd the ſhepherd's beart. 
Then Bacchus gave a flowing cu 
The ſhepherd ſmil'd and quaff d it up. 
The ſwain was aſk'd, the ſwain confeſt, 
The paſſion ſtronger in his breaſt; 
But now being rais'd to Chris ſphere, 
He had diſcharg'd all grief and fear: 
The God of love twice ſneez'd aloud, 
And twice the little Cupids bow) d. 
The third and laſt ſhaft now was ſent, 
Which lefs effected than it meant; 
For Bacchus with a flowing bowl 


18 5 may the ſhepherd's joyful ſoul. 


The ſwain was aſk'd, the ſwain confeſt, 
The paſſion now had left his breaſt; 
He found himſelf grow all divine, 

And Chris at a diſtance ſnine; 

Himſelf the bright cœleſtial creature, 
And ſhe return'd to human nature. 

The Bacchanals with loud huzza's 
Proclaim their God, whoſe bowl diſplays 

Such influence, and gain'd the odds, 

In placing man among the Gods. 

The God of love withdrew and ſwore 

He never would encounter more 

'The mighty bowl, but always yield 

Whenever that ſhould take the field. 

Q. Firſt, in the 6th chapter of St, Luke, 23d verſe, 
it is ſaid that Dives faw Abraham, yet they Jay that hell 
3s 4 place of utter darkneſs. 

2dly, By what means ſhould Dives know Abraham 


from bb ſeeing, as all confe ſe, his body is in the grave | 


antil the reſurrection? 

a h, Hoxw ſhould Dives foeal to 1 his bod 

being in the grave ? Can any ſpeak without the organ of 
the body? 

1 uhh, Hoto ſhould Dives bear Abraham at ſo great 

a gu/ph and 7 le, as beaven is from bell? 


A. Though 


Cunt 
themes, 
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A. Though ſeveral exceptions might be made to 
your interrogatories, it is yet ſufficient to obſerve, 
that in all parables (of which this is one) it is abun- 


dantly ſatisfactory, if the purport and deſign of them 


be exactly correſpondent to the true principles of rea- 


ſon. For the ultimate intention is the ſame to a pa- 


rable, as the moral to a fable. And therefore when 
Aſop introduces dumb creatures, void of ſuch a degree 
of reaſon, as to argue and debate, as ufing the organs 
of ſpeech, and the methods of argumentation, you 
| may as well expreſs your admiration, with an, How 


can theſe things be! 


Q. Pray reconcile theſe two paſſages of Scripture ? V1Z. 


Matt. v. 16. Let your light fo ſhine before men, that 
they may ſee your good works, and glorify your Fa- 


ther which is in heaven. Aud, Matt. vi. 1. Take heed 
that ye do not your alms before men, to be ſeen of them. 
A. Tho! hypocriſy and oſtentation ſhould be ſtu- 


| diouſly avoided, it is yet rational to ſuppoſe, that 
our lives and converſations ſhould be ſo exemplary in 


the fight. of men, as that our heavenly Father may be 


glorified thereby. If therefore we are more open in 
ſuch particulars as bring glory to God, without ſo 


much as a wink upon our own glory, but more pri- 


vate and retir'd in others, we reconcile the paſſages 
in our practice, and make the {ſeeming oppoſites con- 


center in a point. 


The following queſtions ſent us, with divers others, - 


in relation to the wonderful twins lately brought over 
from Hungary, we ſhall ſucceſſively anſwer. : 
„Gentlemen, We doubt not but you who are fo 


eurious in your ſearch into all the arcanas of nature, have 


been led by that curioſity, to obſerve the manner of the 


wonderful coalition, or union of the twins lately brought 
from Hungary. You would oblige the public with an ac- 
count hereof, ſince as your writings diſcover you to be Gen- 
teen of jenſe, honour and probity, we can depend on what 


jou ſay, We alſo defire you to ſhew what ſympathy you 


ſerve between them? 
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24 Q. Gentlemen, Your opinion is defer? d, I ether 
. each of the twins brought into England hath a diſtin 
foul, or whether one informs both? 

34 Q. Gentlemen, Can you give any probable rea fn, 
in nature, for the connexion of the two female children 
zo be ſeen in the Strand, or demonſirate their union by 


any precedents ? 


4th Q. Suppoſing, Gentlemen, that the monſirou; 


twins, now expoſed to diego in town, ſhould live to te | 
d bomen, is it lawful for them to marry ?. 
5th Q. Sirs, F the two female children, to be fern 


near Charing-Croſs, /rould live to be women, do yu 
think it poſſible for them to bear children? If fo, is it 


not likely they ſhould conceive together? If that may be, 


How hall each mother know her own child ? 
___ 644 Q. Gentlemen, Pray give your opinion, Whether 
the two monſlrous children, lately brought into Englund, 


wu not of neceſſity die together ? if not, What will be- 


core of one, when the other dies? 


71h Q. Pray, Gentlemen, what is your opinion, in | 
caſe one of the twins, now nf ea to public view in | 

by ſomething worthy of | 
death, how ſhould it be punifſh'd, and juſtice be ſatisfj'd, | 


town, ſhould infringe the laws, 


if it cannot be without the death of the innocent ? 


To begin with the firſt, As to the manner of thiir | 
joining; and what ſympathy is between them. | 
A. Theſe two children appear no where defective | 
or diſproportioned, but in the place of their coali- } 
tion, or union, which is of the right buttock of tle | 
eldeſt, with the left of the youngeſt ; and that union 
is ſo deep, that it penetrates into the capacity of the } 
Abdomen, or lower belly, ſince it is plain that the end 
of the Inteſtinum rectum, or great gut, as well as the | 
necks of the womb (and perhaps of the bladder too) 
are confounded into one; having between themſelves | 
but one common way for the excretion of urine, | 
and likewiſe but one fundament: And theſe two | 
_ paſſages are not placed where naturally they ought | 
to have been, but in the lower part of the two but- 
tocks that are ſo join'd together, There appears not 


— 
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any ſympathy between them, being differently af- 
fected in their minds and bodies ; the one being ſome- 
times ſad, and the other chearful and merry ; the one 
hungry and thirſty, and the other not: the one ſick, 
and the other well; and one may eaſily obſerve by 
their looks, that the eldeſt is more healthy than the 
youngeſt, the laſt having, in all probability, receiv'd 
ſome hurt by coming into the world in that poſture 
ſhe did; and *tis likely that by the compreſſion of the 


head the brain receiv'd ſome damage, which has 


made her ſubje& to convulſive fits, of which the o- 
ther hath been wholly free; tho” both were taken ill 
once of a fever. Sometimes both have occaſion to 
go to ſtool together, &c. and ſometimes but one, 
the reaſon of which is, that ſometimes the irritation 
is rais'd in thoſe parts which are join'd together, and 
ſometimes above them. e 25 | 
Q. Your opinion, Whether one foul informs the tao bo- 
dies joined together ? &. „ 

A. Each hath doubtleſs a ſeparate ſoul, ſince their 


paſſions and affections are as different, as if they had 


entirely ſeparate bodies, free from all coalition or union, 
Q. I defire to know why ſome chymical oils fink, and 
hers fevim in abater? _ 1 
A. The reaſon hereof proceeds from the different 


degrees of ſalt and ſulphur contained in them. So 


the oils of cloves and cinnamon, being ftored with 
thoſe qualities, are obſerved to fink. 
Q. An your Godfhip pleaſes, an humble ſutor addreſſes 


you in the moſt obſequious manner, and ſuperlative de- 


gree, acknowledging at the ſame time, your ſuperabundant 
and exceſſive ſhare of wit, in the ſolving of all intricate, 


abſftruſe and myſtical queſtions, which nature had con- 
cealed in her womb of oblivion, had not there aroſe ſuch 
an infallible, ſupernatural, miraculous and never-failing 


ſociety, to paradigmatize, and rhetorically to explain all 
obſlupifying quiddities, to the ſurprize and aſtoniſhment of 


_ myriads of South-Britains, at your mighty acatelepſy. 
Aſter this, the humble offering of one of your greateſt 
admirers, 1 beg a ſilution of the following queſtion : BE 
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Why men this miracle believe, 
And dream this mighty wonder, 
That mares do by the wind concetve, 

| And feoans are hatch'd by thunder? 

A. Since our queriſt, the more to engage our be. 
neplacity, has exhauſted his ſcaturiginous brains, to 
explore epithets demonſtrative of his ſublime concep- 
tions of our ineffable perſpicuity, in ſolving ænigma- 
tical poſitions, and confirming the deſultorious. And 
alſo, (avoiding all verboſity and petulancy, horriſo- 
nant to our | Hague entity). has ſelected all the 
choiceſt lowers of eloquence within the verge of his 
comprehenſibility, even to the danger of an eternal 
future ſterility, thereby to render his lines more wor- 
thy of our cogniſance, in conſideration whereof, we 
will condeſcend to diflipate thoſe impending clouds of 
perplexity he labours under, and reſolve his problem, 

The Spaniſb gennets, ſwift as wind, : 
Some thought they thence conceiv'd ; 

And frighted ſwans their neſts more mind, 
Thence thunder-hatch'd believ'd. f 
Q. Why dbes fome hair curl, and others hang flrait? 
A. This difference proceeds from the difference of 
conſtitutions, as the hair of thoſe that are hot and dry 
is generally curled, and in thoſe that are cold and 
moiſt is generally ſeen lank. „ 
Q. From what particles of the ſea water is amber- 

greas produc d? | | | 


A. It is not ſuppos'd to be any production of ma- 
rine particles, but generally concluded, that it is a 
kind of bitumen, which iſſues out of the bowels of 
the earth, and empties it ſelf into the ſea, is found 
on the ſea- ſnore, and made hard by the ſunbeams. | 
Q. Since, O Apollo having charm'd the town, 
By fpell divine of thy illuſtrious verſe, 
And ſtill obliging, offer'ſ? to lay down 8 
Dull news, more pleaſing anſwers to diſperſe. 
( Cou'd men bright Phoebus from thy pattern write, 
And make the pleaſing others their delight ) 


Love 
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Lowe to thy lines, which make all others dull, 
Made me the motion to approve, and chooſe, 
To beg with others, that you'd di annul, 
And grant us poems for infipid news ; 
That only lines, which bright Apollo's quill 
Can for their author boaſt, the Britiſh ſheet may Fl. 
A. Fam wou'd we with thy brighter thoughts 
comply, 
And toil to make the Britiſb genius ſhine, 
With antique bards in lofty numbers vie, 
Till all our images were thought divine. 
But all we find not pleas'd with ſuch repaſt, 
For all, alas! have not thy curious taſte, 
Yet tho' Fpollo muſt his influence grant 
To all, that his benevolence may ſhow 
To earth's extent, he will ſupply their want, 
And find a means to pleaſure ſuch as you : 
Contracted lines ſhall their deſires contain, 
And in a larger ſphere Apollo reign, 
Q. Oh wonderful Phœbus! 
In omnibus rebus, 
So diverting, fo pleaſant and witty, 
Se ready to anſwer 
Each poetic advancer, 1 
That attacks you from ſuburbs or city; | 
Pray tell me the reaſon, 
Eon at any ſeaſon, | 
#4 tos off but one pint of tipple 3. 


N ben in wwezon "tis gone, | 15 


For another ] hone, 
Hs much as a child does for the oi * ; 
Aud fo for a third, | . 
And yet on my word, | 
1 tr et Pm as found as a roach : 
Mo diſeaſes nor aches, 
Dye plagues of poor wretcher, 
Did ever my body approach. - 5 
If you ſay Tm a fot, you do me ben 
Tor a rags i affirm it, or in mortal uo truft is. 


A. Since 
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A. Since ſo pleaſant you deem us, 
Tibi gratias agemus, 
And your fuddling propoſal we'll anſwer, 
And will totally rout, 
This particular doubt, 
Be you ti tippler, ſot, or romancer. 
is the fumes of your liquor, 
That make your tongue quicker, 
And engender a heat in your wezon, 
Which does certainly cauſe, 
That great drowth in your jaws, 
And your Cranium does frequently ſeize on. 
For, tho' you pretend, 
Your health to commend, 
And ſcem free from diſtemper in Ano; 
Yet we ſafely dare {wear, 
You don't always appear, 
With Mens Sana in Corpore Sano. 
But here as a toper we do not accuſe ye, 
Tho' did we, 'tis doubted, we ſhould not a- 
buſe ye. 
. Since love is decreed, 
} there are that are freed © 
From Cupid's tyrannical force; 
hy are torments defign'd, 
Still to ruffle the mind, 
Except they're entail d as a curſe ? 


When as lovers combine, 
Jo each other reſign, 


And reciprocal love they fuſtain, 


Sure Apollo you know. 
hence ſo many ills flow, 
Of which every lover complain? 
A. The grief and the pain, 
Of which lovers complain, 


| Do rather a bleſſing appear; 


Since their torments and toil 
Do ferve for a foil +: 
To the joys, which after endear. 


\ 
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If Sylvia confeſs'd, 
| As ſoon as addreſs'd, 
The bliſs wou'd diminiſh in meaſure ; 
And both wou'd be cloy'd, 
Before they enjoy d, 
Whilſt adverſity ſets off the pleaſure. 
Q. Te. ſons of Apollo, | 
Laft night I got mellow, 
And grown wyery troubleſom was ; 
And by the ſame means, 
Fas drub'd for my pains, 
Without any ſhame in the caſe. 
Now for my diſaſter, 
Pray give me à plaiſter, 
Or rather. ſome wholeſom advice, 
That I may no more, 
Have my bones made jo fore, 
At th) expence of near half a piece, 
A. The phyſic was good, 
Had he underſtood, 
But to have applx'd it aright; 
And drub'd you when ſober, 
Until you leap'd over- 
The cudgel, like Tray in a fright. 
To uſe here a conſcience, 
Were nothing but nonſenſe ; 
For that which muſt cure of this evil, 
Muſt fix in your brain 
The thoughts of the pain, 
Which after might make you more civil. 


I ham, fo ſhalt thou be. 
\ ND muſt I then a loathſome carcaſe be, 
Stench and corruption, and abhor'd like thee ? 
Muſt worms gorge on this fleſh, and then alas! 
Tomouldring earth this noble fabric paſs? _ 
No more rejoice at morn's approaching light, 
Confin'd to filence, and eternal night : 


Upon the Acht of theſe words awrit on a grave-ſlone, As 


- Laid 
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Laid in the lonely chamber of a grave, 
Deſpis'd and trod upon by every ſlave. 

Soft numbers touch'd upon the dancing ftring, 
No more their tuneful ſprightly pleaſures bring; 
Nor Slvia, tho' her form with angels vies, 


Strikes me with raptures through my darkned eyes; 


Nor Cyprus, nor Frontiniac wines with mirth 
Regale my palate turn'd, alas ! to earth; 
Nor hear the chearful voice of friends again, 


Nor ſenſe of their indulgent love retain z 


Nor pointed wit, in charming converſe ſhine, 
Nor taſte the iuſpirations of the ninez _ 
Un-nam'd, un-noted, in thy wretched caſe, 


Expung' d and cancel'd out from human race? 
Then be it fo 
Nor ſhall I want, altho' I have not theſe z 


Deſires will alſo ceaſe, 


No ſorrow, ſickneſs, grief, no cruel pain, 


Shall in that peaceful ſtate afflict again; 
But having lain a while diffolv'd in reſt, 
I ſhall awake again amongſt the bleſt. 


Q. Gentlemen, There abas an account ſome time api 
in the Daily Courant, (awhich J ſuppoſe you have ſcen 
That the Romiſh miſſionaries in China had met with 
à colony of the Jews, in ſome part of that country, wh 

bad never heard of Chriſt, &e.. 
Now in 2 Eſdras, chap. xiii. begimming at ver. 29. 
there is an angelical narration, (if we may he/irve the 
Author) That the Samaritans carried capi oy Shal- 
maneſer into Aſſyria, (mentioned in 2 Kings chap. xvil.) 
ef whom the Bible, (as I remember) gives no account of 
their return. Ttravelled a year and a half, (E aſl2vard, 
as it appears to me) and ſetthed in à country, till ths 

unknown, &c. e 5 

Therefore your opinion is deſired, whether it is probabl, 
(allowing the account in the Courant to be true) that 
#hoſe captivated Jews were the anceſtors of theſe latel 
diſcovered ? And how far the Apocrypha may be di. 

pended upon? 1 by . 
A. Sir, the obſervation you have made has a plat: 
 Gble appearance, but we fear it will not hold good 
b | upon 
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upon a more accurate ſurvey. The two apocryphal 
books of Eſadras are owned as ſuch by the very 
church of Rome, tho' her canon of Scripture be larger 


than ours. You may remember, that the account 
which the Pofi-man gives us, of ſo remarkable an 


occurrence, Circumſcribed the ſettlement of thoſe 
Jews in China, within either two hundred years be- 
fore our Saviour's birth, or as many after. But ſince 
it was obſerved, that they knew no other Jeſus than 


the ſon of Strach, we ſhall place the Zra of their ſet- 
tlement as high as that account admits of, and yet 
plainly ſhew you, that it falls too low to comport 
with your obſervation. In the paſſage you have 


quoted, the Mraelites travelling to an unknown coun- 


try, is ſaid to have been revealed to E/aras. Now 


Eſtlras had really ſuch a revelation, or he had not. If 


that, that he had ſuch a revelation, be a forgery, we 


have reaſon to ſuſpe& the matter of the revelation, 
too, If he really had ſuch a revelation, then it fol- 
lows, that the account given us in Eſaras is too ear- 


ly for the account given us by the Peſ-man, ſince 
E/draslived ſome hundred years before that latter ra. 
beſides, the paſſage in E/dras ſeems to repreſent either 


tie whole body, or, at leaſt the major part of the 


captive 1/-aclites to have taken the journey ſpecified ; | 
who were too numerous to agree with this modern 


account, unleſs they afterwards ſeparated and ſettled 
in diſtin& colonies. : N 
Q. Why our great and learned in Divinity fo much 


envy thoſe they call lay-preachers, ſeeing God has in all 
ages done his mighty works ly poor and deſpicable inſtru- 


ments; as for inflances, Jericho's walls, by the ſound of 
rams-horns, David in the overthrow of the Philiſtine. 


And in the Goſjel days God has and does convince and 
tmvert by fiſhermen, and other men, who have their heads 
and hands in the trading world, when the learned ſeem to 
labour in vain ; or as thoſe in the 28th of Jeremiah, and 


32d verſe. i 


A. The purport of your queſtion comes to this, 


wby illiterate perſons are not mow, as well as in for- 
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mer ages, fitter for the pulpit than learned men. T0 
which we anſwer, becauſe miracles are ceas'd. 

Q. 1 return you thank: for your anſwer to the queſti;y 
about gaming, which you have figned with S. F. Aud 


Vince you affirm, that it is covetouſneſs, I defire you woul! 
let me and the public know, whether that kind of covet. 


neſs be, firſt, the fin that the Apoſile ſpeaks of when be 


ſays it is idolatry ? 2zdly, whether it be not ſuch pecpl- 
that are excluded from entering into the kingdom of heaven? 


or, 3dly, (which will complete all, fince he that offend; 


in one point, is guilty of all) whether it be not a airettly 


breaking the tenth Commandment ? 


A. As all manner of covetouſneſs is of the nature 
of idolatry, in that it is a preference of the creature 


to the great Creator; as to play out of greedineſs of 


winning, is more than to covet my neighbour's goods; 
ſo we cannot forbear our fears, leſt the gameſter, ſpe- 
Cified in the queſtion you refer to, be ſo unhappy, as 


to be included in the catalogue of thoſe, who are for. 
bid to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 


Q. Gentlemen, You would oblige the fable, in gi. 


wing ſome rational account, how the twins to be ſeen at 


 Charing-Croſs could happen to be joined together in ji 


wonderful a manner??? os 

A. 'To form in your minds ſome idea of the man- 
ner how this unhappy conjunction might be occa- 
ſioned, we muſt conſider the bodies of embrio's may 


be compared to ſoft wax, being very apt to receive 
and keep any ſtrong impreſſion made on the mother's 


body ; ſo that ſuppoſing that the mother, when big 


with theſe unfortunate twins, either only ſaw two 
people ſtrike one another, buttock againſt buttock, or 
elfe received her ſelf ſuch a hard ftroke, it occaſion'd 


In the ſame parts of the two embrio's then in her 
womb the ſame violent motion, by which being ſoſt 
and tender they were cloſely joined and confounded 


together. Tho' this may appear a very unaccountable 


ſuggeſtion to ſome, yet the following account will 
render it (we doubt not) very rational, viz. Schenliu, 
in his obſervations, relates out of Mur/ter's aa: 

ITS: | graph). 
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graphy, that in the year 1495, in a village called Bir- 
fladt, near Worms, as two women were talking to- 
gether, one of whom was with child, a third coming 
unexpectedly knock'd their foreheads together, which 
ſo ſurpriz'd and frighted the big woman, that ſhe 
was in due time delivered of two female children, as 
inſeparably join'd together in the top of their fore- 
heads. Having liv'd ſo ten years, one died, and was 
cut of from the other, which alſo died ſoon after. 
The ſame author and Pareus in his chirurgical works 
relate many inſtances of monſtrous coalitions, more 
ſtrange and unaccountable than this, which is now 
ſubject of our wonder and admiration, though we 
confeſs this very well deſerves it too. 
Q. Gentlemen, pray can you give us ſome account 
relating to the twwo monſtrous children lately brought into 
England, as 10 their birth how they could be brought 
eth, and whether the mother ſurvived their birth ? 5 4 
A. The beſt account we could gain, was, that one . 
was born three hours before the other, the laſt com- 
ing into the world with her body doubled. and to be 
; W fure, not without an extraordinary hard labour to the = 
nother, who notwithſtanding is reported to be ſtill 1 
alive, and to have had another child ſince. N 1 
5 Q. Gentlemen, Having read your Apollo with b 
. abundance of delight (and ] hope improvement) I ob. ns 1 
Yve you ſolve a great many queſtions by the operation 3 
e of the animal ſpirits, therefore beg of you to tell me 
», WW what thoſe animal ſpirits are? gn | 
A. The animal ſpirits are particles of the blood, 
ſo exceedingly rarified, and by mutual collifion ſo 
particularly configurated, as to be capable of a ſwifter 
motion, and of a free paſſage through ſuch parts of 
| the body as are impervious to the other particles of 
the blood. Ei : 
QQ Whether a great looſe coat, wore two or three 
| jears, then took into pieces, trim'd with a new fhalloon, 
| buttons, &c. and made into a cloſe coat, can properly be 
called a new ct? A wager is depending on your ſolution . 
A, It is doubtleſs a new coat, from having received 


a new 
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a new form; there being nothing but form new in 
nature, all matter being from the beginning. 


Q. Gentlemen, you aſſert the infinite divifibility of 
matter, wherefore I deſire you would be fleaſed to an- 
fewer this objetion, namely, that it would follow from 
thence, that the leaſt part would contain in it an infinity 


number of parts. But how can that be, fince there i; 


no number but may be added to, and therefore no number 


which can be infinite? 


A. The infinite diviſibility of matter, tho' liab'e to 
other objections than that you mention, yet cannot 
be confuted thence, becauſe thoſe objections are drawn 
from the nature of infinity, of which we have no 


other idea than a negative, abſtracted one. That one 
Infinite ſhould be larger than another, (tho' undeniably | 
demonſtrable) is yet another objection of the {ame 
nature with yours: for to make the leſſer infinite | 
equal to the greater, there muſt be an addition of | 
the exceſs; whereas one would think (as you obſerve) 


that infinity were uncapable of addition. | 
Q. I have lived almoſt 22 years, I'm handſom, ond 
a fortune enough to keep my ſelf, my family none can diſ- 


Tike; I have had fome long-auigs, laced coats, and liſſus. 
| ſleeves to figh at my feet: they no ſooner talk of marriage, 
but that murderins ſound of trumpet calls them from | 

thence, and when they return, have forgot their vows. Now 


1 beg Apollo's advice how to make them faithful lovers? 
A. Bleſs us! 22 years of age, and not yet to have 


fix d a lover, when a girl here in town was in hopes 
to be a mother by eight years of age: tis hard, won- 


drous hard ! but we fear your diſappointments atoſe 
from your wrong notions of the matter ; for perhaps 
It was not the murdering ſound of the trumpet that 
call'd away your long-wig'd, lace-coated and tiſſue- 


| fleev'd humble ſervants, but the murdering ſound of 


matrimony ; . ſo no wonder if they forgot the vows 


they never defign'd to keep upon your conditions. 
To make ſuch lovers faithful may be a more dift- 


cult operation than the fixing of mercury, and the 
concluſion perhaps not. anſwer the toil of the experi- 
4 ment; 
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ment; for when ſuch grow faithful, they grow ex- 
treme dull, which ſcems not ſo agreeable to your 
gayety; but Madam, if you are, as you ſay, hand- 
ſom, of a good fortune and family, and altho' 22 
years of age, provided you have not ſtood at that age 
theſe 22 years, you need not deſpair of making a 


conqueſt of one that may be faithful even upon your 


own terms, if you cen but make a right judgment 
what it is they ſigh at your feet for. 
Q. A fool Jam, it's true, 
I need not 1ell it you, 
For by theſe lines youll ſee 
That wiſe I fain would be, 
Zet know not how, 
If you'll fome ſenſe impart, 
Or tell me by aubæt art 
The bleſſing to obtain, 
Your oracle PII till adore 
As much as heretofore, 
And ſay your title you may jufth claim: 
Dat which ] aſe, I know is hard to find, 
| But who with you compares among mankind ? 
To aſk our ſex is much unfit, 1 
r there, alas! it's ſcarcer yet, 
: WI Since then to you alone my ſuit J male, 


Direct me if you can, for pity ſake. Sylvia, 
A, Would noble Sy/via fain N 

e A ſtock of wiſdom gain? 

$ Let Hlvia then deride 

a The ſnares of worldly pride; 

e Let Hlvia's purer heart, | 


From vanities apart, 
In ſpheres diviner move, 
Attract celeſtial love, SED 
And ſacred wit explore, that fertile ground, 
Where only auiſdom's ſought, where only found. 
Q. Apollo's ſors, you jovial lads, 
And hopeful heirs of ſuch a dad, 
Tell me the cauſe, why with hard drinking, 
(For you ſhould know beſt to one's thinking) 


My 
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f ; My feull next day Reefs painful aking, 

78 | Ard Pm all o er in piteous taking, 

* | And look as if I could not help it, 

FF: | T the night before 1 roar'd and yelpt it; 

FE | | And many a merry ballad ſung, 

3% And did not flammer with the tongue, 

Bt And bowls to the brim made nothing on, 

| Tho" larger than Anacreon's : 

4 think Pee hit that hard name right, 

Tho' am now in doleful plight, 
v0 And can't fit, thi I hawe more to aſe ” hp 
- Reſolve me then, tis no great taſk iye ? 

20 | A, Thou jolly red-noſe ſon of Bacchus, 
i! That with ſuch fury doſt attack us; | 
[ | Thou genuine ſtanch Anacreontic, | 

{| That daily drain'ſt the Helleſpontic ; 

A That ſeem'ſt to be (whate'er you mean | us) 
As big as Virgil's old Silenus: FEA 
A vapour in thy cranium flies, 

From whence thy maladies ariſe; 
Aﬀects thy nerves, and makes thee chatter, 
As tho' thou nothing knew'ſt o th' matter, 

[| But theſe your bowls except you leſſen, 

as And leave this potulent profeſſion, 

„ And wholly quit this brain-ſubliming, 

| Deſign'd to meliorate your rhiming ; 

Your Muſe muſt ſoon expect abortion, 

And your noddle prove a caput mortuum, | 

Q. Tell me, ye powers, that rule our fate, 
Why are frail men ſo vain, 
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They never can attain ? 
Alfo reſokve what is the cauſe, 
Before the heavens rain, 
That corns on toes do ſo much ale, 
And II feel ſo much pain; 
Your muſty books ſearch to ſelve theſe, 
Then I will aſe again : 
A. The ſoul by A- divine, 


Would glorious things attain, . 
| 5 4 5 - Did 
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Did not that clog the body join, 
And render all in vain. 
The cauſe your corns do throb and ake | 
Upon impending rain, 
Look back to number twenty five, 
You'll find the reaſon plain. 
Thus we have ſolv'd you in a trice, 
| Now pray, Sir, aſk again. 
Q. 4 it a fin, Apollo, when 
A prentice boy ſhall now and then 
A can of beer or vituals give 
At his maſter's door, a poor man to relieve , 
A. It is a ſin, without conſent, 
How fair ſoe'er you think th intent 3 
The theft the charity defaces, 
For to do good by ill the fact . 
. 1 have a wife, 
That lads an ill ife, 
And aſperſes me ev'ry day; 
' She runs me in debt, 
And will run farther yet, 
If I any longer do ſlay. 
By the advice of her friend, 
ho lives at Cat. end, 

Ard a long dearly loving acquaintance ; - 
They would have me aſſure, 

Without being ſecure, CO 

To allw her a handſom maintenance. 
Nay, this is not all, 

For my good name 2 ll maul, 

In charging me falſy with capital crimes 3 
Pray ell wiſe Apollo, | 
Fhich way I 7 hat follow, 

And give a quick anſeuer to theſe my ſad lines? 
A. We hear your complaint, 
And believe you no ſaint, 

Notwithſtanding your harmleſs appearance; 

For a cauſe you may be, 

In ſome little degree, 


Of your wicked wife's ill perſeverance : 
Vor. I. P 
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But granted ſhe's bad 
And your caſe be as ſad, 
To maintain her, we will not adviſe ye, 

Since ſhe'll then act the ſame, 

And deſpoil your good name, 

And the world in ſome meaſure deſpiſe ye. 
Rather ſend her to ſea, 5 
Where ſhe wafted may be, 

As a ſlave, to ſome foreign plantation; 

By which means you'll prevent 
Any more diſcontent, 5 ; 

And ſet free from ſuch rubbiſh this nation. 

Q Whether of the twa companions, the foul or the 

Body, have the greater ſhare in fin ; or why for the . 
fins of the one ſhould they be jointly puniſhed ? 
As. Properly and ſtrictly ſpeaking, the body can 
have no ſhare in either the enjoyment or puniſhment 
of fin, and is no other than a mechanical inſtrument 
to the ſoul of forbidden pleaſure ; ſince all ſenſation, 
whether agreeable or diſagreeable, tho' occaſion'd in- 
_ deed by matter, is yet compatible to none but imma- 
terial ſubſtances. And yet it is highly equitable, that 
as the ſoul indulges herſelf in more unwarrantable 
enjoyments, thro' the mediation of the body, ſo ſhe 
ſhould alſo receive the ſeverer puniſhment, thro? the 
mediation of the ſame inſtrument ; that what was 
once its conveyancer ſhould at laſt become its tor- 
mentor. And this comes much to the ſame pur- 
poſe with that more looſe and figurative way of 
ſ kings that as the ſoul and body are partners in 
in, ſo ſhould they alſo be ſharers in the puniſhment, 

Q Whether the ſhadow went back only on Ahaz's 

A. It is the nature of wiſdom to act by the moſt 
imple methods; we cannot therefore ſo rationally 
ſuppoſe that God would make the ſun to become re- 
trograde for the ſake of that, which he might per- 
form by a more obvious and yet miraculous pro- 


Q. Pray, 
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QQ. Pray, Gentlemen, what is the meaning of 
thoſe words in 1 Corinthians xi. 10. For this cauſe 
ought the woman to have power on her head, becauſe 
of the Angels? | 
A. From the context and the frequent alluſion we 
meet with in the New Teſtament to the Hebrew idiom, 
we may gather, that what we tranſlate power im- 
ports a covering. As therefore, to be covered is a 
ſign of modeſty (that peculiar ornament of the female 
ſex) as it is a notion common to both Chriſtians and 
Jeus, that Angels accompany our public worſhip ; 
ſo the meaning of the paſſage is, that women ſhould 
be ſo modeſt as to be covered in the church, becauſe 
in the preſence of thoſe ſuperior beings. 
Q. What is the reaſon that in 1 Sam, xvii, Saul 
is unacquainted with David, th he had before plaid 
upon an harp in his palace, and drove away the evil 
 fparit from him? | 1 


A. Some conclude this paſſage to be firſt in order 


of time, tho' laſt in the relation: but this is incon- 


ſiſtent with the beginning of the preceding chapter. 
We may therefore more rationally ſuppoſe that 


David had been ſome time upon Saul's recovery diſ- 
miſs'd the court, that affairs of ſtate might make 
Saul the more readily forget ſo inferior a perſon, that 
his former diſtemper might have ſomewhat impair'd 
his memory, and contributed its ſhare to ſuch forget- 
fulneſs; that ſince David was ſo young, his counte- 
nance might have been conſiderably changed ; that 
for aught we know, he might be otherwiſe habited 


than he was before, and we are daily ſenſible what 


an alteration may proceed from dreſs. 


' Q. In holy Writ ave read that the king with all the 
people of Niniveh (at the reproof of Jonas) put on 
ſ[achloth, and laid themſelves down in aſhes ; J defire to 


be inform'd what the name of the King was? 


A. He is ſuppos'd by ſome to be Sardanapalus, that 
effeminate Emperor, who us'd to ſpin among his cone 


cubines. 
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Q. IF one of the monſtrous twins lately brought ovar 


ould commit à crime worthy of death how ſhould it 
be puniſhed ? . | | 

A. In the queſtion it is neceſſary we dittinguiſh 
between thoſe crimes, to which the other muit of 
neceſſity have been pre-conſcious, and might have hap. 


” pily prevented, and ſuch as might have eluded her 


utmoſt caution ; for in the latter caſe the equity of 


our common law will bear her harmleſs ; for if we 


enquire the reaſon why no criminals are condemn'd 
upon preſumptions, we mulſt ſay in the ſenſe of a 
late Divine, It is preferable that the guilty ſhould go 
unpuniſh'd, rather than the harmleſs, the innocent, 
ſhould ſuffer. . | | : 
QQ. Whether if any marry one of the two children, 
awhen grown up, who are Jo monſirouſly conjain'd, he be 
guilty of inceſt ? N x 
4. There have been monſters, who tho' ſtrangely 
joined together, have been yet withal ſo ſeparated, 
as that both of them might marry without the guilt 
of ſo heinous a ſin; and yet even their common 
modeſty would have forbid the banes ; but theſe are 
of ſo peculiar a nature, that the forementioned fin 
is unavoidable. This therefore is an abundant cauſe 
and juſt impediment, why neither of them can be 
Join'd with a man in holy matrimony. 

 Q. Whether the cryſtallinous humour of the eye bt 
of any colour, and if fo, of what colour ? 5 


A. Were it of any colour, it would be attended 


With a twofold inconvenience. It would tranſmit 
the object with leſs perſpicuity, and tincture it with 

J 8 

Q. Maſſieurs, je vous prie tel me de refin dat de In- 

gliſe men alway creepe to de ſhimney in de ſomer as wel 

As, de winter, ſerviteur Eſtienne de la C—— 
A. Monſieur, de Ingliſe man be de ver ſociable 

companion, and de feer be de ver ſociable creature. 

Beſides de ver long a cold vinters in des nordern climes 
bring de abit to de ſhimney, verfore de Ingliſe, upon 
des two ver bon raſons, creepe to de ſuimney. 


. A . ned at i... A . ( at 
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Q. I am a young fellow, brought up to no manner of 


trade or buſineſs, through the over indulgence of my uncle, 


avho took care of me after the death of my parents. He 
died ſuddenly laſt week without a will, fo that not one far- 
thing of his eſtate comes to me, though he aways promiſed 


me the greateſl ſhare; and his former a ſtection having pro- 
cured me the endy and ill will of all my relations, I have 

ne er a friend in the world will do me ſervice. I would 
therefore diſire you to deliver my petition to Apollo, that 
as he goes his rounds, and pries into every corner, he avould 
find me out a rich old woman that wants a luſiy bed-fel- 
Hob in her old age; and for her other parts, he and I ſhan't 

differ; for, although ſhe were a complete collection of all 
the deformities and ill qualities diſperſed throughout the 


whole ſex, I promiſe you to marry her. Jou ſee the con- 


dition of my circumstances, therefore if you deny me your 
aſſiſtance, it's very probable you may in a ſhort time hear 


of the life and penitent death of yours, &c. T. And then, 


(If Apollo forgets to make diligent ſearch) 
His Querift will be in a damnable lurch. 


A. Tis pity, a likely young fellow, for want of a 


ſupporter, ſhould ſwing out of the world, and after 
have a parcel of wicked rhimes made upon him, ſung 
to lowly tunes; for the prevention whereof we have 
uſed our beſt circumſpection, and diſcovered ſeveral 


old women rich enough, if other matters ſuit. There 
is one (indeed ſhe has but half a face, and her North- 


Weſt- ſide ſeiz d with the dead palſy) but the miſchief 


is, ſhe has quite loſt her tongue, which (tho' a com- 


fort after matrimony) we fear it will be impoſſible 
for her to repeat the indiſſolvable compact. There is 
another, a proper woman enough, allowing the in- 


erement of one uy to atone for the deficiency of 


another; ſhe ſinks in much before, but then behind 


her back ſeems jumping over her head. She has but 


one leg, but that is big enough for two. Her tem- 
per indeed is not ſo agreeable, by reaſon her mirth 


makes others melancholy, who would ſwear by her 
aſpect, that ſhe cry'd when ſhe meant a loud laugh; 


the ſound of it alſo is ſo like braying, that it calls her 


P 3 human 
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human nature in queſtion, and ſo may render the 


marriage invalid. There is alſo another, who in her 
younger days ſprained her huckle- bone by a fall from 
a pear- tree, and has gone like a crab ever ſince; her 


chin and ſnout are ſo firmly united, that ſhe ſucks 


in all her ſuſtenance between them thro' a quill; her 
eyes are as brisk as a ferret's of their ſize, and exact- 
ly of that kind; but then they look directly Eaſt and 
Weſt at the ſame time, ſo that if you have witneſs 
to the marriage, it will be impoſſible to know which 
ſhe is married to. But then, there is one without 
all theſe impediments, only ſhe has one ſmall defect, 
ſhe has been the death of five husbands already, for 
where ſhe comes, otters and polecats are prefer'd for 


_ perfumes: now if you have ſtrength of nature e- 
nough to bear her blaſting breath, till ſhe has run o- 


ver the ſentence for execution, you are a made man: 


And thus we have found one to bring you to church, 


Except want of courage leaves you in the lurch. 


Q. Gentlemen, the great reputation you have juſtly 


gained through the awhole town, for the admirable ſolutions 
of the moſt difficult queſtions, and your indefatigable ſearch 


after the diſcovery of all things new and curious, witneſs 


the nice account yon have given, and have promiſed fur- 
ther to give of the wonderful twins, puts me in hopes you 


can give us (which will doubtleſs pleaſe the public ſome 


account of that odd accident at Kenſington Ia week. I. 


is reported a man was bury'd alive, was heard to 
groan and firike the coffin, and after was taken up again 
not without ſome ſigus of life ? Da cs | | 
A. Sir, one of our Society was at Kenſingon before 
he was buried again, and made the beſt examination 
he could into the matter. He was a poor man that 
worked in gardens; his wife went to ſcouring and 
waſhing, but liv'd very uncomfortably together. On 
Monday, laſt week, as ſhe was at work, ſhe was ſud- 
denly ſtruck with death, and cried out of a great 


pain in her fide, and died on Tue/aay; on which 


he was ſeized with much trouble, on account of ſe- 
veral ſmall children they had, and what would oo 
36 | | | — 
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of them, as alſo on ſome words ſhe ſpoke, as charg- 
ing her death upon a blow he gave her on Ea/ler laſt ; 
however, on Wedneſday he was at work, but in the 
evening grew ill, when a woman reflected his wife's 
words, and that he might come to be hanged for her 
death. Several neighbours being there in the morn- 
ing about five o'clock concluded him dead; and both 
being buried at the charge of the pariſh, it was thought 
fit to put them both in the ground together, on the 
. Thurſday evening, about 13 hours after he died; but 
covered only with looſe mold, and his co ffin not nail'd 
faſt. After ſome reflecting, it was not well done to 
bury him before he could be quite cold, he was taken 
up again. As on one hand, taere appeared nothing 
ghaſtly in his face, nor his noſe pinch'd, &c. and one 
eye a little open, but cold; ſo on the other, there 
were no marks of bruiſing himſelf, or ſtruggling in his 
coffin, c. therefore we believe thoſe noiſes heard 
mere fancies. Upon the whole, we believe he was 
dead when firſt buried; but it had been more ſatis- 
factory to the world, if they had not buried him ſo 
ſoon, and had chaffed him with warm things, and 
endeavoured to bleed him when they took him up. 
We do not believe the blow he gave her any occaſion 
of her death, ſhe being at daily work ſince, without 
complaint thereof: but her reflection at ſuch a time 
might occaſion his, ſince no ſymptoms of any diſtem- 
per but grief appeared. 
Q. Since Apollo i a Lover 
Was never unkind, | 
To him I'll diſcover 
Dye grief of my mind. 
J, Sir, am a maid, 
To whom fortune and nature 
Their debts have well paid, 
Therefire that's not the matter. 
And for loving kind Ninnes 
I challenge the ſhe, 
That dares for five guineas 
Hang fevect-hearts with me. | 
| | 9 WE | Yet 
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Tet the hagg call'd deſpair, | | 
That makes lovers martyrs, | 
Perſuades me to fear, l 
I muſt die in my garters 3 3 P- 
For I'm deep plung d in love W 
With a man that don't know it, T1 
And the nice won't approve, "T3 
That it's fit * Joould ſhow it. 
Tho" the caſe is o th' oddeſt, 
Pray adwiſe your poor friend, A 
Which will be moft modeſt 'T 
To die, ſpeak, or ſend? +: By 
A. A thouſand more arts M 
| Your ſex ready have, 0 
For the conqueſt of hearts, A 
And confirming a ſlave, 8 A 
Than ſpeaking or writing, T 
Where often you fail in, BY 


And gain but a ſighting 
Inſtead of prevailing. 
There's a way by your eyes, 
Your amour to diſcover, 
Which hits by ſurprize 
I he moſt vigilant lover 
Or a couſin or aunt 
May bring him by ae 
At which you muſt rant, 
Which will make him advance: 
Or by ſecret engines 
His morals beſpatter, 
He'll come with a vengeance, 
For clearing the matter: 
If your wit on the fudden 
Lays him not then in chains, 
Believe him a cudden, 
And not worth your pains. 


. By hy godſhip (faith Phcebus) to fvear thou wil 


make me, 7 


7 have cane to be angry, if I do not mi Hake thee ; 
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For being aſſet to cure freckles, thou anfwer'd the pro- 
poſition, 
bt to trouble thy forine, but to aſe a phyſician. 
Pray tell nie what ſcience Apollo profefi, 
When he ſaid inventum medicina meum eſt. 
I am one of his ſons, and as ] hope to be knighted, 
I take it unkindly our patron's thus lighted. 
A. You an offspring of 3 "and commit ſuch 
tranſgreſſion, 
As his godſhip to ſcandalize with a profeſſion! 
'Tis certain that phyſick was Apollo's invention, 
But to practiſe, in him, is too great condeſcenſion; 
Much leſs will he ſtoop to thoſe meaner diſgraces 
Of oblit'rating freckles, and clearing tan'd faces, 
As to ſwearing and paſſion we bid you defiance, 
And contemptible hold ſuch a ſpurious alliance; 
To refund your falſe claim then, our hearty deſire 1s, 
For *tis palpable, Natos e ſanguine ſcires, 
. Ye fons of the hre, | 
N 2 thouſands admire, 
Pray tell me from whence” 
The hot quinteſſence 
In Somerſetſhire 
Of the Bath does perſpire ? 
And why "tis more firmer 
In winter than ſummer ? 
A. That water at Bath 
Its calidity hath 
From a ſ ulphurous | mine, 
With which nitre doth join, 
And bitumen's ſuppos'd 
To be therein inclos'd. 
But the reaſon why heat 
Doth in ſummer abate, 
Is its due inclination, 
_ To a quick perſpiration | 
Q. Dm quite out of buſineſs, 
By means of a looſeneſs, 
That has tyranniz'd o'er me of late; 
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Now ſober and mild, 
Pm terrible toi d, 
It's acuteneſ; may delim ny fate. 
Your thick ning advice will ſave my thin caſe. 
And get up my brength, and ſhew my poor face, 
Your indigent Jupplicant, 
4. Mr. Squirt, let us tell ye, 
You muſt chaſten your belly, 


And forbear the ſtomachical prizes; 


For by what you confeſs, 

Vou ſeem prone to exceſs, 
Whence this laxative ailing ariſes. 
Therefore you, who through thick and thin go, we aſſure 


: T hat a regular life's the beſt method of cure 


_ Your provident adjuvant. 
BETAHLEUu, Fane 12th, 1708. 
. Say, great Apollo, tell us auf 
We harmleſs ſculs in Bedlam he, 
Confin'd to chains, and cold, and . 
Partial effects of city law : 
bill thoſe enthuſiafis freely roam, 


And find in every place an home, 


FW, hoſe wwhimſies of new revelation 
| Make ſchiſms and parties in the nation; 
Whith they talk idly and profanely, 


And city magiſtrates hear tamely, 

Yet ſend em not à colony, 

To fill ap our fociety? © | | 
Signed in behaff, and by the order of the wuloh 2 
cietyof Bethlem, by 3 Lago, ambaſſador from 
« King of the Abyſſines, moderator of the jo 

feciety. | 
A. Alas! poor ſouls, your ſenſeleſs Ales 


Proclaim thi infection of your brains, 
If all the craz'd were thither ſent, 


Where ſhould the multitude be pent, 
Except your fabric firſt were grown 
To half the bulk of all the town; 


The little hardſhips you endure, 
Are meant in order to your cure; 


Whilk 
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Whilſt thoſe enthuſiaſts you name, 

No whips or phyſic e'er will tame; 

Nay, had you them, they'd in their fits 

Expel the remnant of your wits. EO Os 

Sign'd by Salutifer, Meſſenger of 4po1b. 

Q. Ever fince 1 have taken in your papers, I have 

read them with great ſatigfaction. 1 defire you'll fa- 

wvour me with your opinion of the millennium, mention d 

in the 20th chapter of the Revelations, with the rea- 

ons pro and con. . 

A. Not to be dogmatical in ſo obſcure a matter, 
we ſhall endeavour to give ſuch an expoſition of the 
paſſage, as ſeems to us to carry the faireſt characters 
of truth; for we are inclinable to ſappoſe from this 
and other correſpondent texts, that when the glorious 
converſion of both Jews and Gentiles, repreſented in 
the Scriptures, ſhall be happily accompliſh'd, that then 
thoſe noted prophecies of peace, plenty and righteouſ- 
neſs ſhall be more eminently fulfill'd; that during that 
_ bleſſed revolution of a thouſand years, Satan ſhall be 
reſtrained from going about, ſeeking whom he may 
_ devour, and all men ſhall know the Lord, from the 
leaſt to the greateſt, in ſo ſignal a manner, as though 

there were a reſurrection from the dead, not an uni- 
verſal, but a partial one, a reſurrection of thoſe only 
who had ſuffer'd perſecutions for righteouſneſs ſake, 
had ſubmitted to the ſtroke of martyrdom, and there- 
fore noble defenders of that faith, which was once 
delivered to the Saints; and from Luke xx1. 24. we 
think it at leaſt improbable that the holy city ſhall 
be rebuilt, and the Feruſalem which is below become 
in an inferior ſenſe the mother of us all, of all 
thoſe who ſhall be living in that happy interval. 
And this expoſition we ground upon the eaſy and 
natural figure made uſe of in it, upon the abſurdities 
deducible from the literal interpretation, upon the 
harmonious completion which it gives to the ulti- 
mate intention of thoſe noble deſcriptions, of thoſe 
engaging prophecies, to be met with in the Prophets 
and Apoſtles in the Old and New Teſtament. | 
| P 6 The 
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The abſurdities of the latter are chiefly theſe, Bi, 
When St. Paul gives us ſo accurate an account of the 
reſurrection of the juſt, it ſeems a little ſtrange that 
he ſhould take no notice of this previous one, the re- 
ſurrection of the martyrs. 240, It can be ſure no re- 
ward of their labours to thoſe bleſſed ſaints, to be re- 


manded back from an heavenly to an earthly, from an 


immortal to a mortal ſtate, 34h, A promiſe of a re- 
ſurrection to a life of ſenſe, to an earthly inheritance, 
is inconſiſtent with the ſpiritual nature of Chriſtianity, 
with the purport of its more alluring promiſes; and 
contains a doctrine worthy of a Meſes, ſhall we ſay, 
who abounds in temporal promiſes ? No, of a Mahz- 
met, of a ſenſual Mahomet. Since therefore that grand 
impoſtor patch'd up his religion out of the Chriſtian 
and the Jewiſh, it may be no improbable conjecture, to 
ſuppoſe, that from the doctrine of the Millenaries he 
took the firſt draught of his juſtly exploded paradiſe, 

Tho' the Millenaries found their opinion upon ſe- 


veral texts of Scripture, yet ſince they look upon this 


paſſage in the revelations as their ſtrongeſt fort, the 
different but yet natural interpretation we have given 
this will (we hope) be thought ſufficient. 

But the modern Millenaries lay claim to the gene- 
ral ſuffrage of antiquity. But that it was a contro- 
verted point among the ancients, we may gather from 
Fuſtin Martyr, and Irenæus, great ſticklers for the doc- 
trine; from Origen and Euſebius, great oppoſers of it. 


But for any one to be convinc'd of this, he need no 


more than read that noted occurrence between Dio- 
nyſius of Alexandria, and Nepos an Egyptian Biſhop. 

But the modern Millenaries ſhould not too much 
inſiſt upon the ſuffrage of the ancients, ſince they 


differ from them, as in other things, ſo in a very 
material point, namely in the extent of the reſur- 


rection ſpecified. : 
A s for frenzus's tradition from St. John, it is eaſily 


confuted, in that it is delivered in a manner too ri- 


dieulous to be depended on, and is alſo on ayer 
Es e | ot 


2 
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| foot with another tradition not admitted by the very 
Millenaries them{Uves. | | 1 
Nor can we rely on Papias (tho! contemporary 
with St. John) ſince thro' the meanneſs of his judg- 
ment he had never any authority in the Church. 

Q. If a widower marry a widow's daughter, andthe 
wid marry his ſon, and each bade a ſon by theſe inter- 
marriages, in what degree are thoſe two ſons related to 
each other? Io | . 

A. Each of them is at once. both, half uncle and 
half nephew to the other. | | 5 

Q. Fizo eggs are bought at tauo a peny, and 120 
more at three a peny; and the ſame 240 ſold again at 
froe for two pence (which ſeems to be all one) it appears by 
the rule of three that there is four pence loſs. Query the 
reaſon of it ? 2 1 LR 

A. Thereaſon is, becauſe the reduction ofthe whole 
to an intermediate price conſiſts not in the equal num- 
ber of eggs bought, but in the equality of the money 
laid out upon them. As therefore 120 eggs at two 
er peny colt five ſhillings, ſo if you lay out five 
ſhillings more upon eggs, at the three per pexy (which 
will purchaſe 180 eggs) and then ſell the whole at 
five per two pence, it will bear you harmleſs, for 
the cheaper you buy a commodity, ſo much the larger 
in proportion muſt be the quantity you buy, if you 
would reduce that and a. dearer quantity to a mean 
value. And this. will be apparent in the very inſtance 
of the eggs, if you begin your computation from an 
unite; for if you buy one penyworth. of eggs at 
two per peny, and another at three, you may indeed 

ſell the whole five for two pence ; but then there are 
three eggs on one hand, and but two on the other, 
whereas in the inſtance you propoſe there is an equal 
number (namely 120) on both hands. OY 
Q. To Apollo 14% @ hard query advance, Sir, 
| For fools can ash queſtions that wiſe men can't anſwer, 
| Why did Moles, that wiſe legiſlator ordain 
| That women alone for adultery were lain? 


F The 
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The fault on all ſides doth equally bear, 55 
Max, the aggreſſor, doth oft lay the ſnare, 5 
And he alſo of reaſon enjoys the beſt ſhare, 
FR Aurelia requires your anſaver, 
Poſtſcript. I defire in your anſever you will keep cj; 
to the fide juſtice, political reaſons there are many: ii, 
my misfortune never to have heard that partiality of pu- 
ni/oment in point of our ſex well defended. I take it as 
allowed, that both ſexes have the ſame appetite and pro- 
_ to this vice; if it bewith L to the marriage 
debt, in what aue call double adultery, both are puilty 


alike; as to the injuſtice done to families, they are alſo equal- 


Y criminal. 


A. What! will you not own more injuſtice is done, 


Tho' men father babes that are none of their own? 
Tho' this ſpurious offspring come in for a ſhare, 


And with his half. brothers commence equal heir? 
Poſiſcript. We very much wonder, Madam, that you 


ſhould endeavour to forecloſe ſo unexceptionable an 
argument, fince the husband's baſtards cannot be ob- 
truded upon his wife, nor are they generally ſo well 
provided for as her legitimate children. 
Q. Sirs, if the two female children, to be ſeen near 
 Charing-croſs, fould live to be women, do you think it 


poſſible for them to bear children? if ſo, is it not . they 


ſbould conceive together ? if that may be, how ſoa 
mother know her own child? 5 
A. We ſee no impoſſibility of their bearing chil- 
dren, tho' ſome improbabilities; nor that they may 
not conceive together, as well as one woman to bring 
forth two at a time. As to each knowing her own 
child, though poſſibly their throes may come upon 
both together, yet ſince one muſt be born firſt, doubt- 
leſs the mother muſt know when ſhe has diſcharged 
her burthen. „„ 1 


each 


Q. Gentlemen, pray give your opinion, whether thi 
ſauo monſtrous children lately brought into England, muſt 
wot of neceſſity die together? if not, what will become of 
ene when the other dies ? „„ 


4, Tho' one of theſe children (being not ſo healthy 
He JJFCͥↄ Ü goto wm =_ 
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as the other) may probably die firſt a natural death, 
yet the other is likely to attend it by an accidental 
one; not only becauſe all we meet with in hiſtory 
have died together, or immediately after one another, 


who have been unfortunately join'd, but alſo becauſe 
theſe are more ſtrictly join'd in the inteſtinum rectum, 


in the necks of the womb (and probably in their 


bladders) than others which were in hiſtory ; which 


coalition may probably convey the diſtemper from 
one to the other, both having a mutual ſenſe or 


feeling, both at and near the place of conjunction. 
Beſides, it has been thought that the melancholy 
conſideration of what ſhall become of one, if the 
other dies, has haſtned the end of the ſurvivor. _ 

Q. Gentlemen, vhy are the months of March and 


October reputed to be the beſt to brew beer in? Tour 
bumble ſervant, J. Barley. 


A. Mr. Barley, very cold weather prevents a due 


fermentation, and hot increaſes it too much, there- 
fore thoſe two months are judg'd the beſt, as not 
being ſubject to the violence of either. But the ſe- 


cureſt way to make it in either potent, is to have the 
liquor ſufficiently charg'd with your name-ſake. 
Q. Ve juſt cun owt a Verkſhire, to know why our 


An Golly rens round afore he liggs doune? Yours J. Tike, 


A. Goodman Tike, your dog Golly rens round to 


prepeer his bid, and to ze nothing liggs in his way, 
that he may reeſt the beeter. ph SSI 
Q. If Heaven be juſt, as Heav'n muſt ſure be juſt, 


And man muſt fin, as certainly he muſt ; 
Pray tell me, wwhy ſhould the divine decree 7 
Ordain that man foould damm d ſor ever be 5 


Fuor fin, who fins of meer neceſſity ? 


But fince his bond was more than ſatisfy'd, 


True, Adam bound us all, *tis not deny'd, 8 0 


When our ſabeet Saviour and Redeemer dy'd: 
if over-payment ſatisfation be, ; 


Why then does Heaw'n exact the penalty ? 


4. The Lamb our debts conditionally paid, 
Whence mercy in its luſtre he diſplay d; 1 
| 33 „ | . et 
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Yet from contempt ſecur'd the ſacred law, 


And fenc'd it round with a regardful awe. 
Q. Great Delphin Sir, that knows full well 


What does belong to a pretty girl; 
| Tell me, am I not in the right, 
There's nothing like the wedding-night ; 
Sure that's the pinnacle of bliſs, 
hen by your frat, - 
The pretty bride, 5 
Starts forth a bluſb for every hiſs. 
T hoſe modeſt geſtures win the heart, 
But when inured, TL 
They grow more aſſured, 
And joys into a toil convert, 


When ye attempt a renovation, 


Alas] Ye do but baulk your paſſion, 


You're got into the ſame old ation; | 

So by degrees your loves decline, 

Till zou are got into your ſhrine? 
A. They who but at fruition a im, 


Not love, which you will think the ſame; 


'To noble thoughts we tune our ſong, 


And know your notions all are wrong: 
'The wedding night does but prepare, N 


By bluſhing kiſſes, 
Reluctant wiſhes, 
After more delicious fare: 


For when confiding in his love, 


The nymph inured, 
Grows far more aſſured, 


To Gratitude her ſwain twill move. 


'Th' amorous couple thus complying, 


In wiſhing, fighing, murmuring, dying. 
In raptures all their moments plying, 
Their paſſion grows ſtill more divine, 

ncreaſing till they reach their ſhrine, 


Q. Apollo /f late 
I hawe had a debate, | 
Conterning the navel of Adam; 


Tis 
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775 firange declare, 

How it ſhould come there, 
So I ſearce can believe that he as one. 

I defire to know, | 

M hereabouts it did grow, 

And I'll make you amends with a preſent 3 

And if ſuch a thing 

Mas proper for him, 

Be fo kind as to tell me the uſe on't? 

Tho wits there are many, 

I could not find any | 

That ſuited ſo neatly for my turn; ; 

Den tell me, brave fellbaus, 
| How many Apollo's 

Will reach from Newgate to Tyburu ? 
As I promis'd (my friends ) 

To make you amends, 

Te a gift to commit to your fru, Sirs, 
PII give ye the gallows, | 

7 _ all the Apollo 8, 

May hang themſelves on em in clifters. 

A. A navel he had, 
As ſure as your dad, 

But to aſk whereabouts we e ſuppoſe 
It was fixt, is as wiſe, 

And much of the ſize, 

As to aſk whereabouts is your noſe. 

Its uſe and its end, 

Do not only tend 

To nouriſh the child in the womb ; 

But *tis alſo the ſeat, 

Te man complete | 

With ſtrength, till he drops to his tomb. | 
But as for your gift, 
Which on us you'd ſhift, 

A preſent by way of requital; 
You firſt muſt on”. 
To cut off tW intail, 

Before you can make us.a title. 
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to the ways that lead us thither; 
| proach to God, by preaching we are taught, we are 
perſuaded to approach him; prayer, (for what is 


to him that is alone, 
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. Q. Compareprayer and preaching, that WE may now 
their difference ? LO. 


A. Prayer is an act of piety, preaching but a 27 


of piety; prayer is a fundamental duty, preaching but 
an information of our duty; prayer is one of the 
ways that leads to heaven, ed but a direction 


* prayer We ap- 


thankſgiving, but a branch of prayer?) raiſes us to 
a level with the celeſtial choir, preaching denotes that 
we are but mer. Had we all inowleage, preaching 


would be uſeleſs, had we the knowledge of Angeli, 
praying would be neceſſary. Preaching ſhall ceaſe, 


but prayer, but thankſgiving never faileth ; for con- 


ſtant, for eternal will be our ſang, Thou art wor- 


thy, O Lord, to receive glory and honour, and power, 


they are and were created. 


for thou haſt created all things, and for thy pleaſure | 


But yet the pre-eminence of prayer muſt not de- 
rogate from the neceſſity of preaching. For how can 
we call on him, whom we have not heard; and how } 

can we hear without a preacher? 3 


Q. 1 am a finer, and for that reaſon am unwortly to 
Jrequent the company of good men; and am unwilling to 


| Keep any longer ill company, For fear of the latter I live 


retired, and for want of the former I grow melanchai. 


Pray adviſe me how I muſt prevent the growth of this dull 
——_—_— : 


A. When you ſay you are a ſinner, we ſuppoſe 
you mean it in the worſt ſenſe of the word. But, 
however modeſtly you may think of your ſelf, your 

_ unwillingneſs to keep ill company makes you fit for 
that good company, you with ſo much humility de- 
cline. Do you grow melancholy in your retirement ? 
Why then put on a modeſt aſſurance, and fly to ſome 
innocent companions, as to a refuge from the very 
worſt of evils. For to none fo properly, as to one 
in your circumſtances, does that woe belong, Woe 


Q. Sirs, 
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Q. Sirs, Can a man be ſaid to repent fincerely, when he 


| relapſes into the ſame crime again?®£2=2 


A. No doubt, tis poſſible for a man to repent ſin- 
cerely, and yet afterwards relapſe. For, otherwiſe a 
ſincere good man could never be guilty of any wilful 
fin. But if we repent of any crime, and yet ſubmit 


to the next temptation, we have too much reaſon to 


call in queſtion the fincerity of our repentance. And 
as for thoſe who run a circle of repenting and relap- 
ſing, it muſt be ſomething more than Chriſtian cha- 


rity that can perſuade us to believe, that their repen- 


tance is at any time fincere. 

Q. Gentlemen, Pray reſolve me why the word which 
fignifies Deus in Hebrew, viz. N always in 
the plural number | 


A. Tho' it be an uſual thing in the Hebrew, as well | 


as other languages, for a plural word to denote a ſin- 
gularity, yet it may be thought, at leaſt, not impro- 
bable, that it includes the myſterious doctrine of the 
F | | I os 


Q Pray, Gentlemen, are people capable of fianing in 


their ſleep, ſeeing many times they dream vicious dreams? 


Jam ſomething concerned about it. 


A. We do not believe a dream in itſelf can be vi- 
cious; but ſuch dreams are too often the effects of 
toregoing vicious inclinations, which, if you take care 


to prevent, and ſeal not your dreams with the con- 


ſent of your waking thoughts, we think you need 
| not fear ſuch dreams ſhall be imputed to you for fin, 


Q. Whether there was a rainbow before the flood? 
A. Tho! it be the opinion of the moſt learned, 


that the rainbow was pre-exiſtent to the flood, but 


then appointed for a certain ſign, (and that a very 


proper one, inaſmuch as the rainbow is produced in 
rarifying and diſperſing clouds) yet ſome great men 
have infer'd the contrary, becauſe, ſay they, every 


cloud is not fitly diſpoſed to produce a rainbow. But 
tho' we grant the propoſition, we deny the conſe- 


quence ; for if we maintain, that none of the antedi- 


luvian clouds were fitly diſpoſed to produce a rain- 
. | : bow, 


WE” 
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bow, we muſt allow the flood to have made a won. 
derful alteration in the nature of the Atmoſphere 
upon the proof of which, we will admit the argy- 
Ment. But to that other objection they propoſe, 
namely, That an unuſual phznomenon was required 
in ſo important an affair, tho' other particulars might 
be replied, we think it ſufficient to obſerve, That 
common things are appointed for figns in more con. 
cerning matters. For is not water in baptiſm a fign, 
(tho' a conditional one) that we ſhall eſcape an ele. 
ment more terrible than the water in the deluge, to 
wat, eternal fire ? . | 1 
Q. Gentlemen, There æuas a man of bo years of age, 
married a young woman of 20:years of age, which plaink 
appears he was three times the age of his wife ; they both 
lived together 20 years, no more nor leſs ; now the woman 
furmounts, and comes to be half her husband's age, as he 
ts 8o, /he is 40. Pray give your reaſon how it is jo? 
A. Becauſe the rule is, add proportional to propor- 
tionals, and they remain proportional; whereas, in 
the caſe propoſed, you add equal to proportional:, 
which of conſequence reduces them to a nearer 


27 Vp . 
Q. Whether the ſame material ſubſtance produces in 
every man ideas alike, (making allowance for the difference 
in degree, becauſe the organs of conveyance in all perſon: 
are not exadtly alike conflituted ) as for inftance, whether 
my idea of the found of a trumpet, the colour, figure and 
ſmell of a roſe, and taſte of an orange (not to ſay any 
thing of the ſenſe of feeling) be alike © 5 
A. A difference of the organs diverſifies ideas, not 
only in degree, but in the manner too. But there 
ariſes alſo a difference in ſome ideas from the diffe- 
rence there is in our perceptive faculties; hence it 
is, that men of parts, and thoſe of none, are vari- 
oufly affected with the ſame objects; hence it is, 
that men of equal parts, but different genius's, are 
not alike delighted with the ideas ariſing from the 
ſame material ſubſtances. But if from immediate per- 
ceptions, reſulting from preſent objects, we proceed 
| . : 10 
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to thoſe ideas which derive their original from re- 
flection, greater ſtill will the diverſity appear. | 

Q. How much does the Mom's Apogzum wary be- 
tavixt one lunation and another? | Ty 

A. The courſe of the Moon's Apogæum round the 
center of the earth is perform'd in 32 days 3 hours, 
and about 5 minutes; whereas a lunation, (which is 
call'd the ſynodical courſe of the Moon) exceeds its 
periodical courſe, which is perform'd in 27 days, 
and about 8 hours, but by two days and five hours. 
Whence you may eaſily make a computation. 

Q. Gentlemen, I have an engine in hand, which, 
had 1 money to finiſh, I can affirm I would fland in it, 
and fly half a mile high, and many miles at diſtance in a 
ſhort time. 41 have dealt for ſome thouſands, and have 
ſerd' d the Government in the General Poſt Office, but 
have been reduc'd by misfortunes, ¶ you would afſift me 


in the charge, you would make me the moſt riſing man in 


the nation, and I would ſet forth your praiſes higher 


than any ſire in Great Britain. I defire your anſwer, 
(having but one ſhilling left) for J long to know, whe- 


ther 1 muſt fly in London ii, or Muſcovy ? Your 
bumble ſervant, John Lego... 
A. We cannot approve of your undertaking, from 


the many ills muſt arrive thence, for it is impoſſible, 


but ſuch an invention muſt ſoon grow general, and 
then at day-break we may find a French ſpy perch'd 


on ev'ry chimney. You will object we have the like 
advantage; we anſwer not by much, they being ever 


much ſwifter at fight than the Engh; nay, an army 
of Cannibals may come ſouſe upon 2 or 300 of our 


boneſt neighbours in a morning, and ſweep em away, 


for a breakfaſt. You'll ſay their horns may choak 


'em. But cannot they ſeize on their wives then, and 


many of them are tid bits; beſides, a pretty Lady 


cannot leave her window open in ſultry weather for 


a little air, but preſently a thundering bully flies down 


flap-daſh by her bed-ſide. But what fatigues ſhould 
we have in purſuit of the fair-ſex? they lead us 
dances ſufficiently vexatious now but conjdering 
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| How he may ſoon deſpairing paſſion mode? 


Such gen'rous acts, as force em to be kind; 
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the volatile particles of their compoſition, inclining 


to rarefaction, and their natural propenſity to fly 


about, what wildgooſe chaces would they lead us 


then thro' foreign realms and climates ? As to our 
aſſiſting with money, we may indeed be ſoon con- 
vinc'd that. that is flown away ; but if you perform 
not articles, where ſhall we get flying officers to pur. 
ſue you? or how bring our cauſe to a trial in fo- 
reign courts? Your proclaiming our praiſes higher 
than any ſpire will be to little purpoſe, becauſe it 


will be out of every body's hearing. But by all 
means fly firſt into Muſcovy, for if you get there by 


the ſtrength of one ſhilling, all the world will be 


convinc'd that you few thither, whilſt we ſhall be 
_ contented to wall about till your return. 


Q. Oh! Tell a hopeleſs frwain, who burns with ha: 


A fair one, far above me, 1 adore, 


Wheſe charms hae blef! one envied man before; 


But heawn, who thought his happineſs too great, 
Took him from earth, and chang'd in death his falt. 
Long has the bright ſurvivor ſince liv/d free, 


But, ah! too much 1 fear, not liv'd for me; 


Yet did foe know how pure, how fierce my flame, 
She wwould, perhaps, admit me to a claim; © 
Wit, wealth, and beauty give her dazling ſway, 


| She's paſt thoſe follies which fond youth betray, 


And, ob] too much above me ev'ry way ; : 

In ort, I love, but pine with modeſt ſhame, 

T7 burn with raging fire, yet dare not fpeak my flame. 
A. Alas! We grieve to hear thy hopleſs love, 


Thy plaints, our  v;4es, and our pity move; 
Vet, fince thy wit and modeſty agree, 


Thou may'ſt boaſt num'rous charms, as well as Se. 


If the wiſh'd object of thy love be wiſe, 
She will her % above her riches prize: 


And ſhe muſt fre be happy in your arms, 
To whom, beyond your hopes, ſhe gives her charms; 
For men, ſo far oblig'd, ſtill bear in mind 


And 
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And women, who are wiſe, will always ſee, _ 


Where they may fix their hearts, and queens, not 
: ſubjects be. | 


Q 1 fear very much, ye ſons f Apollo, 
You ll meet with the fate of poor Maſſinello, 
Your ſudden torrent of ſucceſs 
Shall hurry you in the reverſe, 
And from that precipice of Fame 
Shall headlong tumble into ſhame. 
0h ! any thing that's new with us goes down, 
You've hit upon the bumours of the town, 
Good Gentlemen, put me in as à recompence for the 
charge I have been at for Letters. | 
A. Since with humorous ſtrains the town is 
pleaſed beſt, | 
We cannot want matter, and you for our jeſt. 
All that is zew, you grant goes down, 
Which hit the humours of the town ; 
And new we ev'ry time ſhall be, 
Which thence mult give eternity: 
Nor need we ſubjects for our fancy court, 
Since ſtill new humours riſe to make us ſport. 
Dear Sir, we have put you in as a recompence 


for the charge of Letters you have . been at, and 


wiſh 2 it may turn to account. 


Q. O abi ves, Phœbus, . ſay 
That on Eaſter-day, 

To the muſick o th ſpheres you do Caper ; ; 
If the fact, Sir, be true, 

Pray let's the cauſe know, 

When you have any room in your 1 2 
A. The old wives get merry, 
With ſpic'd ale, or ſnerry, 

On Eaſter, which makes them romance; 

And whilſt in a rout, | 
Their brains whirl about, 

They fancy we caper and dance. 
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On Solitude. 


W 
O'erwhelm'd with cares and woe, 


Welcome ſoft 64/5, by heav'n deſign'd, 
The paths of peace to ſhow, 


And teach aſpiring MAN true happineſs to know. 


In thy ſweet ſhades, uninterrupted reigns | 
The downy God of eaſe, 
In thee the harmleſs ſwains, 
Untouch'd by love of gains, 
Their raviſh'd ſenſes pleaſe, 
Nor know the penetrating curſe of pains, 
But travel up to death, by mild and flow degrees, 
In thee no ſtormy cares we find, 
By night, ſecure we ſleep, ; 
No dach tempeſts ſnake our mind 
For riches on the deep, 
Which we much fear to joſe. "Br 
No watchful guard in hee we need to keep, 
But 7e in peaceful flumbers duly find, 


Nor feel the Killing cares, which great men madh choke. 


Smoothly revolving years 
Slide anperceiv'd, and happily away, 
Our elevated minds above the ſpheres, 
Forget their tenements of clay, 
And by perpetual contemplation grow 
So pure, and free from in, 
That when from earth they go. 
In large expan/e of bliſs, they upwards flow, 


And rather mix with heav'n, than dell therain. 


The End of the FigsT Vol uu 


ome cool Breeze to fan my ghowing mind, 
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